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™ or failed to find and destroy. These, @& 
& supplemented throughout by personal ,%¥ 
recollections of those who knew Hitler @ 
during these early years,andwhom 4: 
Franz Jetzinger has been at great pains 3 

@ toseck out, make up a vitally interesting 
sand definitive historical study. [16s.] 
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THE ASIAN REVOLUTION 


W.D. CLARK 


India’s immediate neighbours—hence the title ‘The Asian Revolu- 

tion’—and indeed applies also to many countries outside Asia: for 
instance to the Middle East (which Indians call, with some justice, West 
Asia) and to Africa, where I spent two and a half months at the very 
beginning of last year. 

I think that the historians of the future will not regard this as primarily 
the space-age; they will regard it as primarily the age of the Asian Revolu- 
tion. This is a far more important thing than hurling hardware; it is, in 
fact, something that concerns very many more people than are concerned 
in any way whatsoever with the Sputnik and the Explorer. 

What is meant by the term ‘Asian Revolution’ is that all over Asia an 
attempt is being made to catch up with the West by having an industrial 
revolution in the twentieth century. In this way underdeveloped countries 
all over the world hope to improve their standard of living, to cease being 
dependent primarily on agriculture and primary products, and to become 
industrialized countries with their own steel plants and their own ability 
to produce their own goods for their own people. I call it the Asian Revolu- 
tion because in Asia it involves the two most populous countries in the 
world—India and China, which between them have about a thousand 
million souls—and what is happening there is the core of what is happening 
in the world today. For these two countries are not only both involved 
in the same revolution; they are in competition with each other over the 
methods to be used. In this particular competition, India is our standard- 
bearer, the standard-bearer of the free world, and China is the standard- 
bearer of the Communist world. 

It is easy to say that India is not necessarily the best standard-bearer 
of the free world. What is certain is that it is so, and that peoples far out- 
side Asia recognize this. I have found many people who would question 
whether India is, in fact, part of the free world and who would, in particu- 
lar, point to India’s actions in Kashmir, her vote over Hungary, her 
opposition to most Anglo-American policies, the way that she behaved 
at the time of Suez, and so on, as examples of India’s faithlessness to the 
West. This is a key question: how do you judge whether a country is 
part of the free world or not? Partly, of course, by its foreign policy, 
but only partly, and India’s foreign policy is too much discussed— 
because while it is extremely difficult to write about India’s internal 
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affairs, it is extremely easy to write about India’s foreign policy. Yet 
India’s foreign policy is not so important as all that. India conducts a 
vigorous foreign commentary ; she does not really have such a very power- 
ful foreign policy. The difficulty is that at the head of Indian affairs are 
two men, Mr Nehru and Mr Krishna Menon, with a remarkable ability for 
expressing their views (and they are often good views) on foreign affairs; 
but it is a mistake to imagine that India’s attitude adds up to a policy. 
If we were to concentrate more on the problems on which the Indian 
Government is taking executive action and less on the aspects of affairs 
where the Indian Government is stating a preference or a view, we would 
get a clearer picture of where India stands in the world. 

The ‘cold war’ with which we have all become familiar does not look 
the same from Asia. For instance, the idea that Russia is likely to attack 
—which was something that was drilled into us throughout the period 
of the Berlin air-lift and the subsequent tension—is not something that 
almost any Asian fears. They do not feel that Russia or China are likely 
to attack through the Himalayas, and that makes a very great difference 
in outlook. More important still is the fact that the policy of India’s 
leaders is not so much to be positively neutralist (though I know that that 
is the phrase used) as to try to produce a cocoon within which they can 
carry out what really matters, which is the metamorphosis of their State. 
This was the policy which was adopted by America in 1800; it is the policy 
of isolationism (now also, like neutralism, a bad word). It is the policy of 
the Monroe Doctrine; it is the policy of saying to the world, ‘Keep away 
from my door’, and it is, in my opinion, a very sensible policy directly in 
the Indian national interest. Whether it is always rightly carried out, 
whether it sometimes goes too far in this way or that, is another matter. 
But I have been much struck by the resemblance between George Wash- 
ington and Jawaharlal Nehru, the extraordinary similarities between the 
policies of Jefferson or Monroe and the policies of Mr Krishna Menon. 
[It is dubious whether these people would get on if introduced to each 
other in Valhalla, but I think they would understand each other’s minds. 

But when we are asking ourselves whether India is part of the free 
world or not, we must ask ourselves a rather deeper question, which is, 
how we judge membership or association or partnership in the free world. 
Is it primarily to be in terms of foreign policy? Or is it to be in terms of 
whether you believe in the importance of human personality and produce 
a political system which pays respect to it? That is the standard we ought 
to use in measuring whether people are our partners in freedom or not. 
There is a very great danger indeed that in our thinking about the free 
world we shall tend to narrow it down until it includes only the Atlantic 
community and some parts of the British Commonwealth. If that is done, 
then the free world consists almost entirely of an association of rich 
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countries who had their industrial revolution before the beginning of 
this century (or at the very beginning of this century in the case of 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada). If the free world is an association 
of rich countries there are not very many members, and it is a club whose 
windows I would not like to insure. 

What is so important about India is that she is trying to carry out 
her revolution by consent. It is perfectly possible to criticize in detail, but 
in broad strategy India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma are countries 
which are trying to work out their destiny with respect for the ordinary 
man and his opinion and his vote. It seems to me that the fact that India 
has had two General Elections since 1950 proves that she is a member of 
the free world. The fact that two hundred million people trudge through 
the heat to the polls really has more to do with being a free country than 
a sometimes unwise foreign commentary masquerading as policy. 

In theory India is a democratic State based on the Westminster model 
(and again this applies to Pakistan and Ceylon). But is it a democracy 
in practice, or is it a one-party State? Congress enjoys an enormous 
majority in the elected House, and India has, in fact, government by the 
Congress Party. At the moment there is a stage of transition; fifteen 
years ago Congress was not a political party but the soul of a nation 
demanding its own freedom. Now it has ceased to be the soul of the 
nation and has become a political party, but a lot of people have not yet 
caught up with that change in its role. Secondly, Congress at the moment 
is suffering, as parties tend to do, from being too long in power; it has 
reached the end of its impetus; it has done most of the things that it set 
out to do (its aim was primarily, after all, to achieve the political inde- 
pendence of India), and it ought now to have a period of recuperation in 
opposition. The difficulty is that there is no democratic alternative to 
Congress at the moment. 

A second question is whether India is really a democracy or a well 
disguised autocracy under Mr Nehru. There is a lot of truth in that taunt; 
India is run by one man, Pandit Nehru, one of the very great men of our 
time, a towering figure. When he is away from India the country is run 
by inertia and when he comes back the whole place awakes like a sleeping 
princess. But the fact is that whether or not Mr Nehru has the capacity 
for being a dictator or a perpetual president, he has not taken the oppor- 
tunity. He is in a position like that of Mr Roosevelt in 1933 or of Mr 
Churchill in 1940-1: he is a man who could be a dictator if he wished to, 
but there are few things deeper in Pandit Nehru’s personal philosophy 
than his desire of to be a dictator. 

What is happening today—and this is the core of the political side of 
the Asian Revolution—is that Mr Nehru has the vision of transforming 
Indian society so that it can be democratic. He sees that, in order to make 
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India a democracy, he has to build a State which is secular, i.e. not based 
on religion; socialist, by which he means egalitarian; and scientific, by 
which he means that there is some recognition of the connexion between 
cause and effect. All of those three concepts run counter to the whole long 
tradition of Indian life and Hindu philosophy. What we are watching in 
Asia is not democracy struggling for survival; it is the struggle of demo- 
cracy to be born. 

With that in view, what are the problems and difficulties that India is 
facing? The first and greatest factor in opposition to the democratic 
revolution is inertia. Everything in India is governed by inertia. The 
greatest difficulty in making any change in India is to galvanize the 
people into action; that is where a great leader like Nehru is so badly 
needed and where her immediate neighbours, Ceylon and Pakistan, have 
been unlucky in losing their great leaders so early in their transformation. 

Inertia is one difficulty; another is the opposition of a group who like 
to call themselves ‘Gandhians’, and who stand against Nehru’s vision 
of a modernized, Westernized, industrialized State. Whether Mahatma 
Gandhi would have approved this line is not ascertainable. The fact is 
that behind his shadow there are gathering today a lot of people who 
oppose the idea of Westernization, who oppose the idea of competitive 
industrialization, and who wish to move towards ‘gram-raj’, i.e. to the 
tule of the village—the independent self-sufficient village making its own 
implements, growing its own food, building its own houses, and living 
forever in dignified poverty. There is quite a lot to be said for this point of 
view, though I do not think it is feasible because I do not believe that the 
Indian peasant will be prepared to sit down in this dignified poverty, if 
he sees other countries around him—China perhaps, Ceylon perhaps— 
carrying out their modernization and getting a higher standard of living. 

Yet another roadblock on the way to reform is that some of the vision 
has gone out of the Indian Revolution, particularly the vision and the élan 
which the Congress Party had throughout the first half of this century. 
There is a loss of mission on the part of the Congress Party and, since the 
Congress Party is the means whereby the Government of India has for so 
long brought the mass of the people along, there is a real danger of the 
whole movement slowing down. This shows in many ways: in the failure 
of the Land Reform movement, for instance, or in the growth of pro- 
vincial jealousies based on local languages. 

Lastly, there is opposition from Communism to Nehru’s revolution 
by consent. The Communists maintain that it is impossible to change 
four hundred million peasants by consent: you have got to use force, you 
cannot have progress at the pace of the slowest ox-cart. The Communists 
have established themselves as the second largest party in India and 
manage to use Parliament to put their point of view across quite effec- 
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tively. They have also managed to capture control in one of the states of 
the Union, Kerala, in the south. The problems of Kerala appear insoluble: 
the state has a vast population, very few resources, far too much educa- 
tion in the sense that there are far too many people who can read and 
write and yet have no possible outlet for this skill. The Kerala problem is 
insoluble in terms of itself; therefore, administration after administration 
has failed there. Now the Communists have come in and, recognizing 
that they are not going to be able to solve the problem, they have decided 
on a very simple rule: they will do everything that they can inside the 
state, but when they come up against big problems they say: ‘That is for 
the Central Government; until we have a Communist Central Government 
you cannot expect to get a solution.’ That is effective propaganda. 

The Communists at the moment are on the up and up in India, and it is 
easy to feel that the future of India holds only two things: either the 
people will become Communists or they will become Gandhians; either 
back to 1300 or forward to 1984. It is a glum outlook, but I do not believe 
it is a true choice. It is not true because there is still a dynamism at the 
centre that is summed up in the Five-Year Plan. Put very briefly, this is a 
plan for the industrialization of India by building three large steel plants, 
the necessary railway communications, and a network of hydro-electric 
power plants. There are thousands of other items—irrigation and better 
farming, birth control, etc.—but essentially it is industrialization through 
steel plants, railways, and hydro-electric power. For most Indians this 
is the absolute centre of their political lives; it is the thing that interests 
them far more than democracy because it is the means by which they 
believe they may one day have a slightly higher standard of living. 

Today the average annual income in India is £22 per person. At the 
end of this Five-Year Plan the hope is that it should be £26 per person— 
four pounds extra per head; yet even this modest improvement is not 
being achieved. Why not? What has gone wrong? The first thing is the 
‘population explosion’. I sometimes feel that until India and China have 
managed to deal with their colossal growth of population there is really no 
chance that they will raise their standards of living significantly. In the 
short ten years since India became independent, her population has 
increased by more than the total population of the whole United Kingdom. 
Secondly, India’s large expenditure on defence has unbalanced her 
economy and slowed up her economic progress (this is due primarily to 
the quarrel with Pakistan over Kashmir, which is an issue with which I 
cannot deal here). Thirdly, and most fundamentally, what has gone 
wrong for the Five-Year Plan is that it has outrun India’s supply of 
foreign exchange. 

An industrial revolution inevitably demands a very large injection of 
capital; that capital must come from someone’s savings. In the nineteenth 
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century in Britain it came from the forced savings of the unenfranchised 
masses; they were paid low wages, and they produced far more than they 
were paid. In the twentieth century the Russians imposed a whole series 
of forced savings on the masses; once again, they were forced savings. 
In India today the possibilities of carrying out an industrial revolution 
depend on getting savings, i.e. capital. If they are to be forced savings 
derived from poverty-stricken peasants, that cannot be done in a demo- 
cratic way; it is just not humanly possible. It is, therefore, essential if 
India is to remain both a democracy and an industrially progressive State 
that the money should come from outside—from other people’s savings. 
The question is how India and her neighbours are to obtain that capital 
from abroad. There are many legitimate criticisms of the way India has 
gone about obtaining loans from abroad; she has not learnt, as we learnt 
in the hard years of 1945 and 1948, that you should never bite the hand 
that feeds you—at least until it has fed you. 

But I do not want to go into what India, Pakistan, and Ceylon have 
done wrong in the way of discouraging capital. I prefer to conclude by 
putting some questions about our own attitude to the Asian Revolution. 
Can we really afford to ignore it? Can we really fail to recognize that when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer talks about helping the poor he is speak- 
ing as the head of the Sterling Area, and the poor of the Sterling Area 
are not to be found in the United Kingdom? There is a very great obliga- 
tion upon us to recognize that our poor are very lavishly supplied com- 
pared with the poor in Asia. We need to start re-thinking in our relation- 
ship to Asia and Africa, to the emergent countries. Here I must dissent 
from Mr Kennan’s thesis, in part of his Reith Lectures,! that if countries 
threaten us with going Communist unless we aid them we should say, in 
effect, ‘Very well, go Communist; it will hurt you more than it hurts us.’ 
That is very much like saying, if someone comes to you for penicillin 
because they have got blood-poisoning, ‘I do not intend to give you my 
penicillin; if you have blood-poisoning you will die of it, but it will hurt 
you more than it hurts me.’ 

I would like to put a thesis to you: that the age of inter-dependence 
has certainly arrived in relation to Asia, as it has in relation to the Atlantic 
community. We have got to recognize that the Indians are part of our 
world; and if we want them to stay part of our world that is going to 
demand sacrifices from us. If we are going to be real partners in the Asian 
Revolution, we are going to have to make sacrifices ourselves of some sort 
in order to help the revolution by consent to be successful. It is in our 
interests to see this revolution take place, to see these countries trans- 
formed and at the same time remain free. 

We in the Atlantic community, the rich countries, are in the same 
1 London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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position as the aristocracies found themselves in at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. At that time the aristocracies of Europe had most of the 
things they wanted (though they doubtless grumbled about taxes and the 
high cost of living), but they realized that there were other classes rising 
up and making demands on them. In some countries the aristocracies 
stood out against those demands and perished; in others they took the 
new classes into partnership with them, and so they succeeded in making 
a new regime, a new solid, adventurous, forward-looking regime. That 
was the secret of Britain’s success between Elizabethan times and Vic- 
torian times. Now the same choice faces us today in the relationship 
between the Atlantic community and Asia. If we take the Asian countries 
into partnership—and that is a meaningful phrase which will hurt us, will 
cost us some of our privileges—then I think perhaps we shall be able to 
build a new and free world which is worth living in. If we fail to do so, like 
the older aristocracies we too shall perish. 


Address at Chatham House 
4 February 1958 





THE ALGERIAN DILEMMA 


EDWARD BEHR 


an elementary point—that, for an overwhelming majority of the 

French population in France herself, Algeria is French. This 
inescapable fact should be borne in mind whenever the word Algeria is 
mentioned. To the French, Algeria is not a colony; it is not a country 
being steered, by however slow a process, towards independence, like the 
former Tunisian and Moroccan Protectorates. Across the Mediterranean, 
for nearly a hundred years the French have attempted to set up a second 
France, with a way of life and a system of local government which parallels 
the French way of life as closely as possible. For countless generations, 
all French school children have learnt as part of their curriculum that 
‘L’ Algérie, c’est la France’. 

Having accepted this dictum, however, nearly every successive French 
Government since the Algerian conquest has set about to ignore those 
aspects of Algerian life which are quite obviously not French. The result 
is that the Muslim inhabitant of Algeria, be he Arab or Kabyle, sedentary 
or nomad, has been forced into a mould—a French mould—or left without 
anything to call his own, without a past, without a feeling of national 
consciousness, without a future except in so far as it was a French future. 
It is this feeling of not belonging to a settled, rooted community which 
explains a good deal of present rebel violence and intransigence. It is 
significant that the language of the rebels is French, and that their very 
administration reflects strong French influence. 

Emphasis on a French Algeria has, therefore, meant in the past a 
denial of what has been called by recent French Governments the ‘Algerian 
personality’. And in a sense it was natural for France to forget that, in 
Algeria, Muslims outnumber Europeans by nine to one. Outside Con- 
stantine, which has always had a fairly mixed population, Europeans and 
Muslims seem to lead separate lives. The main towns in Algeria, built by 
French architects, are unmistakably French. For a people remarkably 
free of colour prejudice there has been surprisingly little social contact in 
the past, outside the towns, between French and Muslims. 

Outside the towns, every small cluster of European settlers gravitates 
around a mairie—usually as hideous a piece of architecture as most 
mairies in small French provincial towns; there are cafés and bistros which 
are exact replicas of the cafés and bistros of France; there are trains which 


are exactly the same models as those used on the French railways in France. 
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N NY consideration of the Algerian problem has to begin with what is 
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There is, on the surface at least, exactly the same apparatus of local govern- 
ment as in France—all-powerful prefects, ‘sous-prefets’ and ‘secrétaires 
de mairie’. The visitor will be shown all this by Frenchmen whose finest 
word of praise about anything will be: “This is just like France’, and every- 
where in huge red, white, and blue letters he will find the rather clumsy 
results of French army propaganda: pasted on posters or painted on walls, 
the words ‘Ralliez-vous a |’Algérie Frangaise, L’Algérie nouvelle vivra 
francaise’. 

To be sure, only a minority of the 950,000 French inhabitants of 
Algeria are descended from the earliest French settlers of 1841. Most of 
them have come to Algeria more recently, and many of them obtained 
French nationality since the 1920s. Apart from a wave of settlers who 
fixed themselves on Algerian soil in 1871, encouraged to do so by grants of 
land, most of the Frenchmen in Algeria settled there at the turn of the 
century, or just after the first World War. Since the end of the second 
World War there have been few French immigrants to Algeria. There has, 
however—and right up to 1954—been a steady flow of immigrants from 
Spain and Italy. There are whole districts in both Algiers and Oran where 
far more Italian and Spanish is spoken than French. From French official 
statistics it is apparent that there must be over 200,000 European inhabi- 
tants of Algeria of recent Spanish origin and some 100,000 or more of 
Italian origin, all of whom have come to Algeria in the last twenty years, 
the Italians mostly for economic reasons and the Spaniards for political 
reasons. The French Government allowed Europeans of non-French 
origin very liberal terms for acquiring French nationality, and nearly all 
of them have done so. 

They are now—and perhaps understandably so, having suffered one 
major uprooting process in their lives—the most intransigent, voluble, and 
violent supporters of the thesis that Algeria is, and should remain, uncom- 
promisingly French. In the Algerian jargon they are known as the 
‘piedsnoirs’-—the black feet—originally a derogatory term for poor white. 
It is the ‘piedsnoirs’ who occupy the minor rungs of the administrative 
apparatus of local government which the French have introduced in 
Algeria. They are postmen, railwaymen, policemen, forestry guards. 
Living in close proximity to the Muslim population, they have the racial 
characteristics of any white man of humble social origin, usually ill paid, 
living among alien people of different race and customs. They have all the 
contempt of the ‘petit fonctionnaire’ for a coloured, less mature population. 
And because, in their sudden resorts to violence against the Muslims, they 
have gone largely uncontrolled and unpunished, this has given them a 
feeling that they have a natural right to take the law into their own hands. 

These, then, are the first set of protagonists in our dilemma: a people 
neither wholly French nor at all sympathetic to Muslim traditions and 

U 
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customs, with all the violence and tenacity of the Sicilian or Spanish 
peasant, intensely patriotic in an old-fashioned sense, and categorically 
opposed to any change which would give the Muslim nine-to-one majority 
any increase in political power. 

The second set of characters on the Algerian map is of an entirely 
different kind: they may themselves be ‘piedsnoirs’, but they are usually 
of more recent metropolitan French stock. These are the two hundred-odd 
families in Algeria which have acquired immense wealth, and with wealth 
a quite inordinate amount of political power: the Blachettes, the Bor- 
geauds, the Tuccis, the Germains. ... Most of these two hundred ‘not- 
ables’ possess estates running into tens of thousands of acres, as well as 
other interests connected with agriculture. Invariably, such estates are 
efficiently and skilfully run and make a major contribution to the Algerian 
economy (since this economy is based on agriculture, and especially on 
wine). Unfortunately in most cases they have not been content with 
merely running their estates, and, with a few exceptions, their excursion 
into local or national politics has been an unmitigated disaster. 

With a few exceptions, the French large landowner has gone into poli- 
tics not out of any deep political convictions but for the purpose of con- 
solidating and increasing his power. It is, of course, perfectly normal for 
a rich man to go into politics: everything depends on the spirit in which 
he does so. It is perfectly normal for a wealthy French landowner to 
become a member of the National Assembly, to head the local agricultural 
credit fund, to be a conseiller général, to be on the board of a number of 
co-operative farm projects, to serve on local municipal committees which 
appoint petty officials to administrative posts, and to be Mayor. But when 
every such appointment is openly used to acquire and exercise power the 
true spirit of politics is not being observed, and the system becomes 
corrupted. This is undoubtedly what happened between 1919 and the 
outbreak of the rebellion, and particularly from 1930 onward. Anyone 
who has spent any time in Algeria will remember how complete such 
economic and political domination can be, and how unscrupulously such 
power has been used. Though not universal, these abuses are widespread, 
and it is pointless to delve into the past and to attribute blame for allowing 
such a state of affairs to come about. It has come about, largely because 
in the last twenty years France has had so many other problems to face— 
war, the 1940 débacle, occupation by the Germans, post-war reconstruc- 
tion, Indo-China, the Communist menace in France, and Moroccan and 
Tunisian nationalism. Because there were no visible signs of disorder until 
the end of 1954, the French Government could well claim that in Algeria, 
at least, all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. And it is only 
fair to say that some of the French Governors of Algeria in the past two 
decades have desperately tried to break the stranglehold of the ‘notables’ 
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on the country, and have themselves been broken. Nor would it be fair 
to make such sweeping generalizations about the European population of 
Algeria without mentioning such men as the liberal Mayor of Algiers, 
Jacques Chevallier, who has constantly fought this form of domination 
and performed miracles in the field of multi-racial housing, and liberal 
colons like Blachette who have always been in favour of political emanci- 
pation for the Algerian Muslim population. 

Now for that rather neglected section of the population, the Algerian 
Muslims. I mentioned earlier that the result of the theory ‘L’Algérie, 
c’est la France’ had been to force the Algerian Muslim into a French mould, 
and a very good mould it is too: there are today a handful of Muslim 
Algerian imspecteurs de finances, polytechniciens, and products of the 
famous French Institutions. There are Algerian officers in the French 
army, though none, I believe, is above the rank of colonel. There is even 
an Algerian Muslim prefect, called Mécheri, who was recently in charge of 
an important department in France itself. 

But—and again this applies mainly to the years 1930-54—nearly all 
Algerian Muslims, especially those who were not among the privileged 
handful to enjoy the fruits of a thorough French education, gradually grew 
up to believe that they were neither being steered towards political mat- 
urity and a larger share in the government of their country, nor was any 
effort really being made to turn them into full French citizens. They were, 
in fact, acting much as one of the pre-war liberal Governors of Algeria, 
Maurice Violette, had prophesied that they would. 

‘Take care’, said Violette, in a speech to the French National Assembly 
in 1935, ‘lest the nation of Algeria, undoubtedly through your fault, 
should find that it has no country of its own. The Algerians are seeking 
one and they ask that it be France. Give it them, or failing that they will 
make one of their own.’ Violette’s reforms were never implemented, both 
on the ground of cost and because the local French population in Algeria 
was bitterly opposed to them. Neither was the reform of 1947, which, 
apart from the spectacular declaration that all Algerians, regardless of 
race or religion, were automatically French citizens, did little to satisfy 
the political demands of what was considered moderate Algerian nationa- 
lism at that time. 

Limited space precludes a breakdown of the French system of local 
government as it was in Algeria on the eve of the rebellion. Suffice it to 
say that—through a skilful use of the ‘double college’ system—the powers 
and prerogatives were hopelessly weighted in favour of the French popula- 
tion in those areas where French colonization has led to the establishment 
of sizeable French communities. In those areas of Algeria where there 
was only a sprinkling of French inhabitants another system prevailed, 
which also failed to give the Algerian Muslims faith in a gradual political 
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evolution. This was, roughly, the ‘native affairs officer’ system—a French 
administrator running an area under the distant supervision of a Prefect, 
with a handful of prominent pro-French tribal leaders. But unfortunately 
the area portioned off for such administrators was far too large, and it 
was physically impossible for the native affairs officer to know his terri- 
tory well. So the inevitable happened: power passed into the hands of a 
few tribal leaders whose revenues were swelled by bribes, presents, and 
sometimes by downright extortion. 

So, over the years, several elements of discontentment came to a 
head. First, in the remote, under-administered areas where practically 
no Frenchmen lived, the Algerian Muslims despairingly felt that, in its 
deepest sense, France had lost interest in them. An Algerian rebel told me 
recently: ‘When the rebellion started, we never imagined it would cause 
such a stir. .. . We thought we had been forgotten. The only Frenchman 
I had ever seen was the gendarme, coming to arrest people.’ 

The second reason why the Algerian rebellion burst on an unprepared 
and astonished France was due to the growing discontent of the Muslim 
city-dwellers at their failure to make any kind of social contact with the 
French inhabitants, and to their keen realization of social, financial, and 
political discrimination. They gradually became aware of the astounding 
abyss between their ideal status as French citizens, constantly preached 
but never practised, and the grim everyday realities around them. 

The third reason had to do with the technical and financial inadequacy 
of the French administration of Algeria, quite apart from any political 
considerations. The figures I shall quote here are those of the so-called 
Maspétiol report, a report compiled on instructions of the French Govern- 
ment by a very senior French civil servant, Roland Maspétiol. According 
to this report—which certainly does not understress French achievements 
in Algeria—go per cent of the country’s wealth was in the hands of ro per 
cent of its inhabitants, both French and Muslim; out of 2,300,000 Muslim 
workers—mostly agricultural—some 820,000 were either permanently 
unemployed or only worked for two or three months of the year. The 
average yearly income per head for the rural Muslim population was 
around {19; that of the 50,000 members of Algeria’s tiny Muslim urban 
middle class was under £300 a year. For another 1,600,000 Muslim city 
dwellers the annual income per head was 58,000 francs, i.e. about £52. 
Eighty per cent of Algerian Muslim children did not go to school, since 
there was no room for them and credits for school-building were insufficient. 
The Maspétiol report estimated that, taking account of the changing value 
of the franc, France was spending in 1953 about the same amount on Algeria 
as she had spent in 1913. 


1 France: Groupe d’étude des relations financiéres entre la Métropole et 1’Algérie: 
Rapport général (Algiers, Imprimerie Officielle, 1955). 
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A further reason for discontent, which I can refer to only briefly here 
though it may be the most important, was the tremendous impact of Islam, 
and the example of successful Tunisian and Moroccan nationalism in the 
last decade. 

I think you will agree with me that the pressure of these various 
forces was bound, sooner or later, to spill over in violence. And, as you 
know, an armed rebellion in Algeria began in November 1954 and has now 
entered its fourth year. 

I will not go into the labyrinthine details of pre-rebellion Algerian 
nationalism, beyond recalling that the rebellion’s origins go back several 
years before 1954. At least two of the rebellion’s present leaders have 
lived ‘underground’ since 1944. An abortive ‘resistance movement’ was 
discovered in 1948. When the rebellion broke, late in 1954, it showed signs 
of long preparation, probably as far back as 1951. 

Neither shall I attempt to give you an accurate historical summary of 
the rebellion to date, beyond giving you my very personal estimate of the 
forces engaged on the rebel side. These, I believe, consist of some 30,000 
to 40,000 men, at present extremely well armed and well trained, orga- 
nized along commando lines under the loose control of six or seven so- 
called divisional commanders; an additional 30,000 to 40,000 part-time 
rebel soldiers; and a fantastically well-organized political and financial 

set-up over the length and breadth of Algeria which collects funds, 
gathers intelligence, and passes on political watchwords. 

In some areas, as in Algiers itself, activity of the Front de Libération 
National, the National Liberation Front, as the main rebel army is known, 
has been stamped out, but at tremendous cost. In a few pockets of 
Algeria, local armies have sprung up which have either broken with the 
F.L.N. or act independently of it. In the Aurés-Nementcha mountains, 
for instance, which provide a brand of mountain tribesman not unlike the 
Pathan, all attempts by the F.L.N. to impose outside control have failed. 
In the Djelfa area, a small army (about 2,000 men) of General Bellounis, 
belonging to the rival, smaller nationalist movement known as the M.N.A. 
(Mouvement National Algérien), has been won round to fight its rival 
F.L.N. alongside the French army. But, by and large, the F.L.N., like an 
occult secret society, has a hold over the overwhelming majority of the 
Algerian Muslims. Nor is this hold due merely to terror, although, as is 
well known, the F.L.N. has been quite ruthless in getting rid of its oppo- 
nents. 

Nowhere do the rebels have a strip of territory which they can call 
their own. On the other hand, outside the towns and the well-protected 
fertile plains, no French unit will venture out into the open at less than 
battalion, or sometimes brigade, strength. And it is taking the whole of 
500,000 men to keep Algeria’s lines of communications reasonably safe, to 
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police the towns, and at the same time to attempt to deal with rebel units 
in hiding. 

One of the first results of the rebellion was that with belated zeal the 
French Government began to remedy the state of affairs exposed by the 
Maspétiol report. In 1957, France spent twelve to thirteen times more on 
Algeria—excluding defence—than she had done in 1954. To take one 
revealing item: roads. The entire budget for roadbuilding in Algeria in 
1954 was £900,000; in 1957 it had jumped to nearly £8 million. Last year 
France spent £2 million on water wells and irrigation and £4:5 million on 
Algerian schools. At the same time, recognizing the inadequacy of her 
pre-rebellion administration, she split the huge areas under the control of 
native affairs officers into smaller, more manageable units. Nearly 800 
young French officers, only 20 per cent of them volunteers, were turned 
into the equivalent of district commissioners, after what in America would 
be called a ‘crash instruction course’. They were given substantial funds 
to build schools and roads and were told to encourage local industry, im- 
prove agricultural methods, stamp out corruption, and win back the 
confidence of the Muslim population. In spite of tremendous difficulties 
and much F.L.N. pressure, some of them succeeded surprisingly well. 
From 1955 to the present day, more has been done to improve the living 
conditions of the Muslims than in the past twenty years before the 
rebellion. 

But the passive tense is used deliberately. The young French officers 
with their new warrant as temporary district commissioners are doing, and 
doing very well, what their overworked predecessors were doing badly or 
not at all. But they are still concerned with what the French call ‘l’admini- 
stration directe’. Although these new district commissioners have the 
ultimate task of handing over their responsibility to a locally elected 
municipal body, quite a number of observers who have seen these new 
administrative units in operation doubt whether they will be strong enough 
to survive once the French army officer—suitably backed by French 
troops—leaves. I have not met more than three Muslims around these 
young French district commissioners who seemed to be anything more 
than yes-men without any real grip on their community, and two of these 
three men had, I am certain, reached some kind of an understanding with 
the F.L.N. In the long run the French Government hopes to extend the 
system to the whole of Algeria. Unfortunately, by no means all the popu- 
lated areas in Algeria are at present administered in this way. 

In areas outside the S.A.S. (Section Administrative Spécialisée), army 
operations are conducted without much regard for the safety or security 
of the Muslim population. It is, I think, quite fair to estimate that at least 
a quarter of the dead claimed by French forces is composed of civilians. 
Some of you may have read the account of a French subaltern’s term of 
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duty in Algeria by the French editor of L’Express!; in my opinion, this 
book does not overstress the indiscriminate way in which the French army 
operates against the rebels, and incidentally against the Muslim population 
as a whole. In the course of reporting, I went out on operations last year 
with a regiment of French paratroopers. They were exceedingly tough, 
well-trained, and certainly not sadistic, and their colonel was a very 
honourable man. But in the course of the operation a general decided to 
bomb a village, and the village, under our very eyes, was strafed by 
French planes from dawn to dusk. Perhaps there were rebels in the village. 
Perhaps it was a fortified F.L.N. stronghold. The point was that nobody 
even bothered to go and have a look. The village was flattened and the 
army moved on elsewhere. 

Such indiscriminate measures more than outweigh the material advan- 
tages in the shape of schools and roads at present being pressed on the 
Algerian Muslim population. I am reminded of the great Chaplin film 
‘City Lights’ where Chaplin, the little down-at-heel tramp, is alternately 
cajoled and beaten up by a burly millionaire, dependent on whether the 
latter is drunk or sober. Most of Algeria’s Muslims feel the same ‘désarroi’. 
They just do not know what to expect from the French: it can be schools 
and roads today and bombs tomorrow. 

And there is, of course, the question of torture, which is at last being 
raised in the world press. Terrorism is a horrible thing. As Lawrence 
Durrell said in his book about Cyprus, Bitter Lemons?, ‘It pollutes the very 
air we breathe.’ But the result of terrorism, and of the mute co-operation of 
the overwhelming majority of the Algerian Muslim population with the 
rebels, has been to cause the French army to use the most questionable 
methods of torture in order to obtain information and confessions. Since 
1956, an emergency law provides for the delegation of power from the civil 
to the military authorities when this is required. This means that the army 
has taken over normal police duties and can detain suspects for up to two 
months. The result has been a ruthlessness and a brutality which may 
temporarily have staved off the worst bouts of urban terrorism but which 
in the long run may prove fatal to French interests in Algeria. Torture 
has been undoubtedly resorted to by French troops in dealing with 
prisoners and suspects. It has not been confined to suspects among whom 
the presumption of guilt was overwhelming. I know of certain cases when 
the army released suspects, men and women, after they had been tortured 
and after they had been finally found innocent. There have been summary 
executions. There has, in short, been an abuse of power by the army, even 
if one takes into consideration the stress to which the French army in 
Algeria has been subjected. 


1 Lieutenant en Algérie, by Jean Jacques Servan-Schreiber (Paris, Julliard, 1957). 
2 Faber, 1957. 
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Methods used by the French against rebels and rebel suspects have 
complicated the Algerian dilemma in three ways. In the first place indis- 
criminate bombing, torture, and the like have immeasurably swelled the 
ranks of the rebels, led to an almost inexhaustible fund of recruits, and 
imbued them with a fanatical desire for vengeance. At the same time, 
such methods systematically alienated from France that very élite from 
which, it might have been hoped, some form of moderate, enlightened 
leadership would come. Of the twenty-nine Muslim barristers practising 
at the Algiers bar in 1954, three are still there. The rest are either in gaol 
or in exile. French ruthlessness in dealing with the rebellion has in fact 
driven the Muslim middle-class straight into the arms of the rebels. Today, 
however attractive the terms may be, most educated Algerian Muslims 
simply do not want to be French, and this is something which almost no 
Frenchman can understand. 

The third result of the French tough policy in Algeria has probably 
been the most serious, although it was also the most foreseeable. The 
Algerian rebels adapted themselves to French methods. Since France 
intended to stamp out the rebellion with the maximum amount of force, 
the rebels grew under military leadership to counter force with force and 
cruelty with cruelty. The tragic thing about Algeria today—tragic both 
for France and for the Muslim population as a whole—is that rebel leader- 
ship is now in the hands of fanatical, ruthless guerilla leaders with a deep 
distrust for politics of any kind. Of the rebel nine-man executive commit- 
tee, only two—Ferhat Abbas and Lamine Debbaghine—have any political 
training (both are former deputies in the National Assembly). Lamine 
Debbaghine is fanatically anti-French, and Ferhat Abbas, although a 
convenient figurehead and useful literate figure to have around, holds no 
great sway over his colleagues. The real leaders of the rebellion are men 
like Ouamrane, an ex-sergeant in the French army with an N.C.O.’s 
mentality allied to cruelty and cunning; Belkhacem Krim, another ex- 
sergeant with a criminal record; and a number of other guerilla leaders 
—all of whom have come to prominence in the last two years—of the same 
pattern as Krim and Ouamrane. None of them are potentially great men 
—there is not a Tito among them—nor are they in the least interested in 
anything beyond waging a successful guerilla war. That is all they know. 
There is about them the same quality of intransigence which one finds 
in a large number of Frenchmen once the Algerian question is raised, but 
it is only fair to stress that they are products of the rebellion, and indirectly 
the products of France’s policy in Algeria over the past four years. Their 
intransigence is a measure of their insecurity. ‘Tunisian and Moroccan 
nationalists had something to fall back on if they failed’, said one of them 


to me recently, ‘we have nothing. We shall return as third- or fourth-class 
citizens.’ 
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To the leaders of the Algerian rebellion, independence, and indepen- 
dence straight away, is the only objective after that of continuing the war. 
The rebel leaders have given little thought to Algeria’s economic problems, 
to the future of the 250,000 Algerian workers in France, or even to the 
one-million-odd European colony. They speak in totally unrealistic terms 
of French army withdrawals to the Algerian seaboard and of the transfer 
of the entire civil administration to the F.L.N. within a six-month period. 

France, almost equally unrealistically, has consistently refused even 
now to grant more than lip-service to the ‘Algerian personality’, and the 
framework law, giving a tiny measure of local autonomy to separate 
districts in Algeria, is so hedged in with clauses protecting the rights of the 
European settlers that it is almost meaningless. But equally obviously 
France cannot negotiate with the present F.L.N. leaders on the basis of 
immediate independence, partly because there is good reason for believing 
that an independent F.L.N. ‘Government’ would be cruel, authoritarian, 
and hopelessly inefficient, and partly because French nationalism is at 
such a pitch at the moment that any major concessions to the rebels 
would be quite unacceptable to French public opinion. 

So, on the face of it, it would seem that the Algerian war is doomed to 
go on either until present F.L.N. leaders are replaced by other, more 
politically realistic persons, or until a significant change comes over 
French public opinion. Neither is likely to happen soon. 

There is, however, a slim chance of a third way out: the possibility of a 
creation of a North African Federation, associating Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco with France on a Commonwealth basis. It might still just be 
possible to use Tunisian and Moroccan good offices to restrain the wilder 
claims of the Algerian nationalists, in return for a solid share in the proven 
wealth of the Sahara and the promise of massive economic aid and access 
to French labour markets. The economic arguments in favour of such a 
scheme are overwhelming: Algeria alone is increasing her population at the 
rate of 250,000 a year and her natural resources are, if anything, dimin- 
ishing. Close Tunisian and Moroccan association in the riches of the 
Sahara would reduce the importance of frontier disputes; and there is a 
good case to be made out to show that the economies of Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Morocco are so complementary with France that France alone can 
help in their development, and that without France not only Algeria but 
the whole of the Maghreb is doomed to economic stagnation. 

But it would take considerable courage for a French politician to make 
such points dispassionately, ignoring or overcoming the almost hysterical 
jingoism so prevalent in France today. So far, no French politician, how- 
ever great his private misgivings about French policy in North Africa, 
has shown that he can command the necessary trust and respect from 
the French National Assembly. There are other forces working against a 
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rational solution to the Algerian problem. Quite apart from the powerful 
views of the French settlers in Algeria, there is the French army itself. 
Most of its officers were deeply humiliated by the outcome of the war in 
Indo-China. Most of them have never accepted the fact of Tunisian and 
Moroccan independence other than as a searing and humiliating defeat. 
They are engaged in a war which is unpleasant and dangerous, but they 
are certainly not losing, as they felt they were losing the Indo-China war. 
Any kind of an Algerian settlement which did not involve the physical 
surrender of the Algerian rebels might very well lead the army to take the 
law into its own hands, with the unanimous backing of the one million 
French settlers in Algeria. 

I was talking about this very danger to a friend of mine, a paratrooper 
captain in a Foreign Legion regiment who had spent the last fourteen years 
of his life in almost continuous warfare—in France and the Resistance, 
then in Indo-China, Korea, Morocco, and now Algeria. ‘You know,’ he 
said, ‘it is very difficult to be generous if you do not feel strong.’ 

More than anything I have heard recently, that sums up, I think, the 
essence of the Algerian tragedy. Unfortunately, it may be too late. 
Generosity was needed in those crucial, neglected years before the rebel- 
lion began, when, in the words of Maurice Violette, the Algerians were 
turning to France and not, as now, eastward to Nasser. 


Address at Chatham House, 
11 March 1958 
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THE CYPRUS PROBLEM IN RELATION 
TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE LORD HARDING OF 
PETHERTON 


T is a very great responsibility to speak about Cyprus at the present 
moment. Anything I say will be my own personal views, and I should 
be grateful if you would treat them as such. The problem is so complex 

and has so many aspects that I always find it difficult to decide what 
particular subject or part of the subject to deal with. Today I thought 
I would concentrate on what I believe to be three of the most important 
questions that arise. 

First, what is the real value of Cyprus as a military base under modern 
conditions? Has it any value as such? If so, what are the minimum con- 
ditions that are necessary to enable it to carry out those functions as a 
military base for us, the British? The second question is, what are the 
major political issues involved? Can they be solved, and if so, how? 
The third question is, should we, in the face of the cost in terms of military 
resources and in the face of the criticism which has been and will be 
levelled at us over the administration of Cyprus, continue to discharge 
our responsibilities as the sovereign Power? Or ought we to leave it to the 
other parties to the dispute to work out their own salvation and, in other 
words, prepare to walk out? 

I would like to give you my answer to the last question first. In my 
opinion, the answer to that question is that we cannot, that we must not, 
abandon our responsibilities as the sovereign Power. We must go on 
striving for a solution, no matter what the cost in resources or criticism. 
If we try to settle the problem at the expense of somebody else—and it 
could only be done that way—we should immediately and, I think, 
irretrievably lose the confidence of all our friends and allies in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. What is probably worse, in my 
opinion, our political influence—such political influence as we still have 
in those regions—would be lost for good. Therefore, I come quite quickly 
and simply to the conclusion on that point that we must not abandon our 
responsibilities; we must accept the cost of continuing to work for a solu- 
tion; and we must maintain our administration over the island until 
some better arrangement has been worked out between the various parties, 
Powers, communities, and interests involved. 

Now I would like to deal with the first question that I posed for myself: 


that is, has Cyprus any real value as a military base under modern 
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conditions? In 1878, a few days before the Congress of Berlin was due 
to assemble, it was announced that a defensive alliance had been agreed to 
between this country and the Ottoman Empire, whereby we, the British, 
were to be allowed to occupy and administer Cyprus to enable us to fulfil 
our obligations to the Sultan Abdul Ahmed II to support him in the 
defence of his eastern provinces in the event of further Russian 
aggression. In those days the threat of Russian aggression in that part of 
the world was more limited than it is today, but history, I would maintain, 
has, in that sense, repeated itself, and the value of Cyprus as a military 
base for us, the British, today needs to be assessed against the back- 
ground of the general struggle against international Communism which 
at the moment has focused itself on the Middle East. I maintain that it 
is only in that context, in the context of this general world-wide struggle 
between what is generally called the free world and international 
Communism, that you can see this question of the military value of 
Cyprus in its proper perspective. 

The intrinsic military value of Cyprus stems from its geographical 
position combined with the military infrastructure which we have built 
there over recent years at very great expense, particularly the two first- 
class operational airfields with their associated radar, communications, 
and air control systems. There are also other military establishments of 
great intrinsic value there. The actual value of those airfields and those 
other military installations to us—as a nation—depends entirely on 
whether you take the view, as I do, that we ought to make a substantial 
contribution to the military strength of the right flank of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Baghdad Pact, or whether you take 
the contrary view and think we should not. If you think, as some people 
do, that there is no need, no reason why we should make any contribution 
to the military strength of those two organizations in that part of the 
world, then Cyprus has no positive military value to us as a nation. If, 
on the other hand, you take the opposite view, as I have explained that 
I do, then it is indispensable. The use of Cyprus as a command post, as an 
operational air-base, and for certain other military purposes is indispen- 
sable to our ability to support—militarily—the right flank of N.A.T.O. 
and the Baghdad Pact. 

Modern aircraft operating from Cyprus bases can play an effective 
part in the defence of all those countries lying along the periphery of the 
Communist world between the head of the Adriatic and the Caspian Sea. 
With a greater range, they can strike deep into the heart of Russia. I do 
not imagine for one moment that the real threat to the Middle East from 
the Communist world is that of armed aggression. I think there is much 
more danger of political penetration and infiltration and of subversion. 
Nevertheless, it has been shown and, I think, well established during past 
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years that military strength is essential as a shield and support to the 
political set-up which is necessary to withstand attack by subversion, 
infiltration, and political penetration. So I believe that the air-bases in 
Cyprus, the ancillary services that are needed for them, the command 
post and certain communication and intelligence installations there, are 
indispensable to enable us to fulfil what I consider the essential obligation 
that we owe to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and to the Bagh- 
dad Pact. If you agree with that view, it is necessary to make up your 
minds what are the minimum conditions necessary to enable this base 
to be fully and properly used. When I first went to Cyprus, there was a 
view—which I shared at that time—that we needed the use of the whole 
of the island of Cyprus for military purposes for an indefinite period. At 
that time, it seemed that we required to be in a position to support our 
friends and allies in that part of the world with land forces as well as with 
air-power. That time, I think, has now passed, and any support that we 
give to the Baghdad Pact or to the right flank of N.A.T.O., in a military 
sense, would, I think, have to be almost entirely by air-power. 

To enable Cyprus to be used as our main operational air-base in that 
part of the world—in a comparable role to that of the American Sixth 
Fleet—there are certain minimum conditions that would have to be 
fulfilled. In the first place, we must have undisputed control of the two 
airfields and of the ancillary radar, air control, and communication system 
that goes with them. We must have undisputed control of our own com- 
mand post and our other—and they are few in number—essential military 
installations. We must also have user-rights over the utility services of 
the island; for example, the transportation system and the telecommuni- 
cation system. And we must have access to the power system, because 
there is only one in Cyprus. So the second minimum condition is use of 
the utility services of the island. Third and by far the most difficult con- 
dition to achieve, and one that can be brought about only through a 
political settlement, is a stable form of government—one capable of main- 
taining a high standard of internal security and preventing the Commu- 
nists from gaining a political stranglehold over the island. Those I believe 
to be the minimum conditions to make Cyprus worth while as a military 
base for us. So I claim that those conditions must be incorporated or 
covered by any agreement that is reached to make it worth while for us 
to continue to carry this very difficult and awkward burden. 

That brings me to the second question that I posed at the beginning 
of this address. What are the major political issues that are involved in 
this very long-drawn-out dispute? It has been a long-drawn-out dispute 
because, although it has taken a violent form only of recent years, it has 
in fact been going on since we first went there in 1878, when the first 
British High Commissioner was greeted by the Bishop of Kition with a 
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statement to the effect that he hoped the British administration would 
support the Greeks in their demand for Enosis, the union of Cyprus with 
Greece. What are the real issues which are involved in this dispute? 

The fundamental issue is the much-vexed question of self-determina- 
tion, by which is meant the right of the people of Cyprus to decide their 
own future—not their own internal government, but the future interna- 
tional status of the island—by a straight majority vote: to decide whether 
the island should continue to form part of the British Commonwealth; 
whether it should form part of the Greek Kingdom; whether it should be 
divided between Greece and Turkey; or whether it should be put under 
some form of international organization such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, which operates by unanimity rule, or the United Nations 
Organization, which is constitutionally incapable of reaching quick deci- 
sions or of taking prompt action in an emergency. That is the crux of the 
whole problem, the issue of self-determination. You can put it another 
way; it is a question of who, in the final event, is to be the supreme 
authority over the island. Shall it be Parliament in Westminster? Shall 
it be the Greek-Cypriot majority with a form of independence? Shall it 
be the Greek Government in Athens? Shall the supreme authority be 
divided between the Turkish Government in Ankara and the Greek 
Government in Athens? Or shall the supreme authority be vested in one 
of these international organizations which suffer, as I have just explained, 
from the grave disadvantage of being incapable of prompt action in the 
type of emergency likely to arise in Cyprus? That is the crux of the 
whole problem. 

I am not saying that there are no other problems, and I am not in any 
way belittling the efforts of those people who have striven, so far unsuc- 
cessfully, to get the people of Cyprus to accept an increasing share in the 
management of their own affairs. That is the approach to the problem 
that has gone on continuously for many years. There was the pre-war 
Constitution. There was the Winster Constitution which aimed at intro- 
ducing self-government in 1948. There were my discussions with Arch- 
bishop Makarios, which were yet another example of what I would call 
the empirical approach to the problem. There have been other attempts 
since then; for example the Radcliffe Constitution, which was a magnifi- 
cent piece of craftsmanship. But none of these has had any success at all, 
and it was not until I had been some six or eight months in Cyprus that 
I came to the conclusion that none of these efforts—working up from the 
bottom, the empirical approach, which is traditional in our general 
colonial policy—would produce a solution. And the reason was because of 
this overshadowing problem of sovereignty, of self-determination, or the 
supreme authority, call it what you will. 

The Greeks want self-determination, and they want it soon; they want 
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it on a strict majority basis because they believe, and I think rightly, that 
its early application on that basis would lead to an overwhelming vote 
in favour of joining Cyprus to the Greek Kingdom. The Turks are ada- 
mantly opposed to self-determination applied in that way, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason. They are quite determined—and this is not some- 
thing new—that that island (which is the last remaining off-shore island 
not in Greek hands) will never fall under complete Greek rule, and that 
the Turkish-Cypriot minority in Cyprus will never be subjected to rule by 
a Greek-Cypriot majority; that is their position. The British position 
since the late winter of 1955-6 has been that we have accepted the principle 
of self-determination as applicable to Cyprus, but we qualified it in 
December 1956 when westipulated that if, when self-determination comes to 
be applied, there is disagreement, then the Turkish-Cypriot minority shall 
have the right to decide their future status for themselves just as much as 
the Greek-Cypriot majority. If that were done in the comparatively near 
future, if that policy were implemented within the next few years, it could, I 
believe, only lead to partition, and partition, to my mind, is not a solution. 

Whichever way you look at it, whichever way you approach this 
problem, I am quite certain that this question of sovereignty is the pre- 
dominant political issue. Until it is settled and agreed, perhaps tacitly, 
perhaps only by acquiescence between the three parties primarily con- 
cerned, and under-written by other countries which are directly or 
indirectly interested, unless that is done, I do not believe self-government, 
or any form of constitution, or any political progress or healthy political 
development inside the island is possible. 

As I see it, the conditions necessary to make Cyprus worth having as a 
military base should now make it possible for us to fit our requirements 
into any agreement reached between Athens and Ankara. To reduce the 
political problem to its simplest proportion, I think the question now is, 
shall self-determination be applied to Cyprus, and if so, when and how? 
That is the major issue involved on the political side. I am not suggesting 
that all the gallant efforts that have been made by my successor Sir Hugh 
Foot to create goodwill in the island are of no consequence; they are of the 
utmost importance, because there can be no hope of real progress as long 
as there is bitter dissension and turmoil going on inside the island. There- 
fore all that can be done to improve the general atmosphere in the island, 
to relax tension, to promote goodwill, does help towards a settlement, but 
in itself it will not, I am afraid, achieve a settlement. 

The issue, the primary issue, and the one that has to be settled, or at 
any rate on which there has to be agreement or understanding in principle 
before any real progress can be made with the internal political problem, 
is this question of the application of self-determination, when and how: 
this very, very important question of sovereignty, of the supreme authority 
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in future in Cyprus. Therefore I think that the real task facing the 
statesmen and the diplomats who are concerned with trying to find a 
solution to the political problem in Cyprus is to bridge this gap—which 
at present appears and has appeared for a long time now to be unbridge- 
able—that exists between the Greek demands for early self-determination 
and the Turkish refusal to accept it; between the Greek ‘now’ and the 
Turkish ‘never’. I remain convinced, as things are today, with the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the military field and in the political field, 
that we, the British, could dovetail our military requirements and our 
political responsibilities into any agreement which was reached between 








the Greeks and the Turks. That is not to say that the people in Cyprus | 


have not got a very great, in fact the predominant, interest in solving this 
problem; they have, but, unfortunately for them, they live in an island 
which-—to use the words of Lawrence Durrell in his brilliant book Bitter 
Lemons—has been ‘dragged into the stock-market of international affairs’. 
And unfortunately no one can drag it out, because of its geographical 
position, because of the national emotions and the fears and anxieties and 
aspirations that have been aroused. 

So I come to three major conclusions. The first is that no matter what 
view you may take of the military value of Cyprus as a base under modern 
conditions, we, in this country, must continue to shoulder our responsibili- 
ties as the sovereign Power. Secondly, we must continue to strive by all 
possible means to reach a settlement, a settlement that covers the mini- 
mum conditions to enable the island to be used properly for our military 
purposes. Finally we should direct our primary efforts towards finding a 
compromise between the apparently irreconcilable positions of Greece 
and Turkey over the issue of self-determination for Cyprus. To carry out 
that three-pronged policy calls for a firm and consistent effort. It would 
have all the better chance of success if it could be put on to a bipartisan 
basis in this country and if it could be given the full and active support 
of the American administration. 

These are the three thoughts that I would like to leave in your minds 
as a result of this very brief attempt to explain the military importance 
of Cyprus and the major political issues involved in this sad and sorry 
dispute. First, Cyprus is still of great military importance; second, we 
cannot shirk our responsibilities as the sovereign Power; and thirdly, 
fundamental to a settlement is agreement between ourselves, Greece, and 
Turkey on the question of self-determination or future sovereignty, or 
the supreme authority in the island. 


Address at Drapers’ Hall, 
Throgmorton Street, E.C.2 
22 January 1958 
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THE EAST—WEST PROBLEM AS SEEN 
FROM BERLIN 


WILLY BRANDT 


PEAKING to you in Chatham House, I recall with gratitude the 

encouragement I received from here as a young journalist in exile. 

Today I address you as a representative of Free Berlin, first, to out- 
line the situation and problems of my city, and secondly, as a citizen of 
Berlin, to contribute a few ideas on the East-West problems and the 
widely discussed questions of the day. As to questions relating directly 
to Berlin, I should like to begin with three observations. 

First, the existence of Free Berlin is based on the co-operation of the 
inhabitants of that sorely tried city with our Allied friends. I was very 
glad to have had the opportunity recently of thanking the British Govern- 
ment and members of the two major parties for the part Great Britain has 
played and continues to play in safeguarding our freedom. 

Second, the reconstruction of Berlin has made considerable progress 
—greater than would have been considered possible a few years ago. It 
will, however, require continued efforts to strengthen the city and to 
enable it to fulfil its proper function to the best of its ability. Assurances 
received from the British Prime Minister and from the Opposition will be 
a further incentive to me and to my fellow-countrymen. 

Third, the function of Free Berlin is to be a uniting bond between the 
inhabitants of both sections of our disrupted land. We can, if we so wish, 
use the isolated and divided capital of our arbitrarily divided country as 
an example of the importance we attach to the re-establishment of a 
united State and to show that we know we are acting in the right way. 

You are as well aware as I am of the difficult situation in which we 
in Berlin found ourselves after 1945. War-time destruction was followed 
by the demolition by the Soviet occupying Power of such industrial 
installations as still remained. There followed transport difficulties and a 
number of currency reforms. By the time the blockade had been lifted 
in 1949 our industrial production had dropped to less than one-fifth of 
what it was in 1936. The index today is 120, taking 1936 as I00. Com- 
pared with West German figures this is small but, taking into consideration 
our starting point, it is large. Actually our rate of increase has been higher 
than that of the West German Federal area. Compared with 1950, the first 
post-blockade year, we produced and exported last year four times as much. 


Our economic independence has grown from year to year. We have found 
x 297 
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fresh work for 350,000 workers. We have provided 120,000 new dwellings 
and our new building continues at the rate of 20,000 dwellings a year. 

I have not mentioned this merely to paint a favourable picture. The 
Mayor of Berlin knows only too well the number of unsolved problems, 
He knows the needs that surround him. He knows—to take a single 
example—about the 300-400 fellow-countrymen who arrive day after day 
from Soviet-occupied territory. Almost thirteen years after the end of the 
war, these men are still refugees in their own country. Well over a million 
refugees have fled into Free Berlin since 1950. I do not wish to play down 
our situation, nor do I want to boast about all that we have done. I should, 
however, like to show, by taking my city as an example, what can be done 
in an apparently hopeless situation if only one has confidence in oneself, 
and good friends, and if the work is tackled with a will. Above all I would 
say to our friends in Britain, as I did in America a few weeks ago, that the 
help extended to Berlin during and after the blockade was well worth 
while, and produced results that we can both be proud of. 

We could never have done it on our own, and we shall never forget 
who it was that helped us in our time of need and literally preserved us 
from starvation. Today we depend on considerable advances from the 
Federal Republic which enable us to balance our Budget, and on ‘cheap’ 
money from Western Germany which we use to finance the major part of 
our building programme. This does not, however, alter the fact that our 
efforts would have been in vain without the will to live and the productive 
energy of the people of Berlin and the spiritual and moral forces which 
came to life in this city and which still continue. Our people have not 
tried to avoid the problems imposed on us by National Socialism, which 
was the darkest and most painful chapter in our national history. They 
refused to be subjected to another form of totalitarian regime. They re- 
membered the fundamental beliefs of freemen. We have avoided national- 
istic entanglements. In Berlin, without banning them, we have reduced 
the Communists to a meaningless group. 

It seems to me, however, that all that we in Free Berlin do is not merely 
designed to care for two and a quarter million West Berliners and to 
rebuild a city. Berlin is an extra-local and extra-regional problem. In the 
first place we refuse to accept the unnatural division between the inhabi- 
tants of East and West Berlin. The 1-2 million fellow-citizens in the 
Eastern sector belong to us, and we refuse to be parted from them. 
Neither will we permit ourselves to be cut off from the 17 million in the 
Soviet-occupied zone. Berlin forms a living bridge between Germans in 
the East and in the West. Our city is the scene of thousands of daily 
meetings. By the fact of its very existence and by its positive accomplish- 
ments, our city will defeat every attempt to stabilize the Communist re- 
gime in the so-called German Democratic Republic and thus prevent the 
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consolidation of a dual State on German soil. To millions Free Berlin is a 
source of hope, a shop-window of all that we have accomplished in the 
West, a strange showroom in which two opposing worlds are presented 
within the walls of a single city. 

This role, this function of Free Berlin should not be underestimated. 
Its importance should be specially recognized by those who consider a 
speedy solution of the German problem unlikely. For it is precisely under 
such conditions that everything that a well-ordered and active co-existence 
stands for is of particular importance. That these remarks will receive no 
support from Herr Ulbricht and his followers in East Berlin is obvious. 
That would be asking too much. I suppose they will again maintain that 
I am advocating revolts in their area and rocket bases in West Berlin. 
Anyone who will listen and understand what I am saying knows quite well 
that my ideas are far different. 

There are some who ask us whether there is not possibly a separate 
solution of the Berlin problem, and whether it could not be welded into a 
single unit, thus eliminating a possible source of danger, even if it should 
prove impossible to solve the far more complicated German problem in the 
near future. 

To this I would answer two things. First, I consider a separate solu- 
tion of the Berlin problem neither possible nor desirable. I do, however, 
consider it desirable and even feasible to attempt to plan the internal 
relations of divided Berlin as normally as possible and to overcome the 
particularly senseless effects of the cold war. Secondly, I consider, further- 
more, that an open door policy is to be advocated if we mean that there 
should exist between the two parts of divided Germany, as well as with 
Eastern Europe, the closest human, spiritual, and cultural relationship. 

The status of Berlin is the result of the Four-Power agreements of 
1944/5. It also results from the dissolution of quadripartite government 
by the Soviet Union in 1948 and a similar splitting of the town by the 
Soviet Union in that year, and from developments in both parts of divided 
Germany. Free Berlin, i.e. the Western sectors, belongs economically, 
politically, and, at internal German level, legally to the Federal Republic. 
The rights and duties of the Allied Powers remain unimpaired, their 
supreme authority is unassailed—this would still be the case even if the 
Berlin members of the Federal Upper and Lower Houses were given full 
voting rights, at any rate in all legislation affecting Berlin, a step which 
I myself have advocated. The Eastern sector of Berlin, on the other hand, 
is an established part of the so-called German Democratic Republic and its 
Government departments are located there. The Federal Parliament has 
recognized Berlin as the capital of Germany. There are in Western Berlin 
a number of central authorities and law courts whose authority extends 
to Federal territory and which are covered by the Basic Law; we are 
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engaged on a number of measures designed to prepare Berlin for the time 
when it will again resume its status as the capital of a reunited Germany. 

At the moment there are no particular difficulties in traffic communica- 
tions between Berlin and the Western Federal territory. The Soviets 
appear to have recognized more clearly than their Soviet German tools 
that any dramatization of the situation in and around Berlin would arouse 
political world forces which they have no desire to encourage. Further- 
more, I am sure that our Allied friends will adhere strictly to the under- 
takings which they made with the Soviet Union at the Paris Conference 
of 1949 after the Berlin blockade had been lifted. 

We have been more concerned recently at the attempts by those in 
power on the other side to strangle inter-German communications and 
frequently prevent brothers or mother and son from meeting. As far as we 
are concerned we shall do all in our power to counteract the inhuman effect 
of the splitting of Germany. We have therefore appealed to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights and shall forward documentary 
evidence. We shall do all in our power to ensure that not only fellow- 
citizens from the other sector of our city but also our fellow-countrymen 
from the surrounding zone can come to us in Berlin. 

We shall continue to make suggestions as to ways in which life in the 
divided city can be brightened by practical and technical measures. It is 
really absurd that it is possible to carry on a telephone conversation 
between East and West Berlin via Leipzig or Hanover, and via London 
too, but not direct. It is fantastic that our tramways are not permitted to 
cross the sector boundaries. There are many similar examples. We have 
repeatedly announced our readiness to discuss and where possible solve 
these problems with the authorities concerned. But so far we have 
accomplished little because the other side has always attempted to raise 
points of prestige and to force us to grant political recognition as a pre- 
condition of discussions. 

When I say that I do not consider a separate solution of the Berlin 
problem possible, I start with the assumption that both parts of the city 
are—each in its own way—closely bound up with the two parts of Germany. 
I maintain that an attempt at local reunification would fail on the question 
of currency, quite apart from anything else. It is now ten years since we 
decided in favour of the West Mark because inclusion in the East Mark area 
would have been the beginning of the end for West Berlin. We rejected 
the unrealistic plan of creating a special Berlin Mark since it had no sound 
basis, and we declined to follow the example of Danzig in this respect. 

Germany has already been divided once too often, and the situation 
cannot be simplified by detaching Berlin from its existing political, legis- 
lative, and economic connexions. It might, however, be possible for the 
reunification of Berlin to be brought forward and speedily carried through 
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once the basic decision had been taken on the solution of the German 
question. 

Until that time we shall have to strive for a degree of normalization 
in relations, and shall, above all, endeavour to develop the open door 
policy to the full in human and cultural contacts. Special sums are being 
spent in Berlin to enable visitors from the Eastern sector and the Soviet 
zone to visit theatres, concerts, and other cultural entertainments. Not 
thousands but hundreds of thousands of visitors from the East participate 
in our large exhibitions. About a quarter of our students come from 
Soviet occupied areas. This applies to the Free University which we have 
established since the blockade and which has reached a temporary maxi- 
mum complement of nearly 12,000 students, and also to our Technical 
University resurrected from the ruins with nearly 8,000 students. Our 
contacts also extend to people from neighbouring East European countries. 
For the Poles, Berlin is the nearest Western city and visitors from other 
Communist bloc countries frequently take the opportunity of looking at 
both sides of the medal in Berlin. 

My purpose is not only to describe existing conditions or to indicate 
certain possibilities but also to express a conviction: the West has been 
far too much on the defensive in its dealings with the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. Even in Western Germany there was for years a fear that we 
should be affected or even poisoned by our contacts with the other side. 
This fear and lack of self-confidence has caused us to assume a defensive 
attitude and to dig ourselves in. As soon as we adopted an open, peaceful, 
and positive attitude we discovered that those in control in the German 
Democratic Republic reacted nervously and, to take an example, made it 
almost impossible for students to meet their comrades in the Federal 
Republic. 

Amongst the most moving and hopeful experiences of the last couple 
of years we can number the spiritual developments and freedom mani- 
festations of the young people of Communist-governed areas, more 
particularly in Poland and in the German Soviet zone. It appears to me 
that these events and other divergent tendencies in Eastern Europe have 
been underestimated and have received too little attention. 


* * * 


You will probably expect me to give you my own views on how the 
German problem should be solved and to explain my attitude to some 
questions which are today the subject of such lively debate—first and fore- 
most, the proposed Summit Conference. I should first explain that the 
Governing Mayor of Berlin is not a German Foreign Minister and that his 
city is politically represented abroad by the Federal Republic. I am a 
Social Democrat and am at the head of a government in Berlin which 
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includes both the main parties. The opinions I express bind no party; they 
are purely my own. 

The necessity of negotiation is, I believe, undisputed. World Powers 
primarily, but not they alone, are under extreme objective pressure to 
create a certain amount of order if they are to prevent the collective 
suicide of the human race. I therefore believe that a Summit Conference 
will be held and that others will follow. I also agree with those who seek 
to break away from open diplomacy and to explain to statesmen how much 
depends on the conscientious preliminary examination and responsible 
preparation of the discussions at the highest level. 

To take another aspect, I do not see very much force in the argument 
about whether the German question should or should not formally appear 
on the Conference agenda. Nothing would be gained if the Soviets accepted 
a point on the agenda which affected Germany alone and then—in unex- 
pressed agreement with other members—approached the conference table 
knowing full well that Germany would again be discussed but that, owing 
to insoluble differences, it was proposed to turn immediately to the next 
point. In my opinion it is important that the connexion between security 
and the unsolved political problems should be recognized and taken into 
account. There is no isolated solution of the German question. 

But, you might ask, is there in fact any possibility that the German 
question will be solved within a reasonable time? Must we not recognize 
that the Soviet Union obstinately maintains its point of view and has no 
intention of abandoning its positions between the Oder and the Elbe? 
We are asked whether we are not prepared to recognize that Moscow has 
raised the German question to the level of discussions between ‘both 
German States’, and whether we intend to maintain our attitude that there 
can be no question of negotiation between Bonn and East Berlin. My 
reply to the first question is that we are not, and could not be, prepared to 
tolerate the purely negative Soviet attitude. Patience is, I agree, a virtue 
in politics. It would be dishonest of me not to admit that the question of 
reunification is not only one of well-founded demands by the German 
people but also a question on which European order and peace greatly 
depend. The position in which Germany finds herself today does not arise 
from the existence of the Federal Republic alone, it is symbolized by 
partition. Germany will remain a danger point so long as it is split along 
the line from Liibeck through Helmstedt to Hof. Our struggle for self- 
determination is not our affair alone. 

As to the second question, I maintain that the Soviet theory of two 
German States is one of the realities with which we have to deal today in 
German policy and in the struggle between East and West. It is doubtful 
whether a purely negative attitude will satisfy requirements and whether 
it would not have been wiser to have met the plan for a confederation of 
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both German territories with a proposal the main contents of which would 
have been to deal with practical problems. The important point appears 
to me to be that the Government of the German Democratic Republic has 
no independent political weight. This has again been clearly shown by 
the recent crisis within the Socialist Unity Party. The Zone regime relies 
on Soviet divisions and on a group around Ulbricht, the most hated man 
in Germany. Any attempt to establish political ideas or movements has 
long since been suppressed. In other words, East Berlin enjoys only such 
power as Moscow is prepared to grant. 

Any political negotiation between Bonn and East Berlin would in 
actual fact be carried out between Bonn and Moscow. Naturally, I have 
no objection to discussions with Moscow—I should welcome political con- 
tacts with Eastern Europe—but I should have serious doubts about any 
in which the Western Powers might be excluded from discussion of the 
German problem. We could not allow that. We shall in future have to 
watch that point. And we should never forget that, without prejudice to 
possible efforts to arrive at a partial solution in the internal German field, 
the actual solution of the question of status can be arrived at only at the 
level of the responsible and interested Powers. As a temporary solution, 
it might be possible, within the scope of Four-Power agreements, to come 
to some internal German arrangement at which the two administrations 
would otherwise be unlikely to arrive. 

The June uprising in the German Soviet zone in 1953 and the Hungarian 
revolution of 1956 showed us that such events may have far-reaching 
consequences, and it is clear that this danger is particularly serious in a 
divided nation like Germany. The 17th of June 1953 and the Hungarian 
uprising have shown us something more, i.e. that millions in the Soviet- 
controlled areas believed that they could count on some form of military 
assistance by the West. This tragic misconception has since then been 
cleared up, and only one course now remains: an unflinching, stubborn 
struggle for a peaceful solution by political action. 

Permit me to say that I am not prepared at the moment to consider in 
detail any plans put forward recently for a different disposition of military 
forces in Central and Western Europe. It does not seem right that we 
should be slaves to ancient forms and formulas; we should carefully 
examine changing conditions and arrive at a solution which will, as far as 
possible, reconcile military necessity with political expediency. Let there 
be no misconception. I advocate that plans such as those for an atom-free 
zone should be seriously considered and examined realistically, and I 
should certainly greatly regret it if faulty military planning should result 
in consolidating the present position instead of easing it. 

I should, however, make it equally clear that the Governing Mayor of 
Berlin and his friends in Germany least of all seek to weaken the position 
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of the West. Where I speak of a flexible policy it is not wishful thinking 
or with the idea of capitulation. Especially since my visit to the United 
States, the renewal and strengthening ~: confidence in the Western camp 
appears to me the first consideration. Any fresh problems and their 
possible solution must be discussed on the assumption that they primarily 
concern the Western community and that they must be examined there 
from the point of view of what would be mutually useful to us and what 
would lead us closer to peace. 

I may add that these stipulations have also been accepted by all 
responsible spokesmen of the West German Opposition. None of us, and 
we in Berlin least of all, favour a temporizing policy. No one longs to let 
loose nationalistic forces. Despite many a tendency to the contrary of 
which I am fully aware and which I am fighting to the best of my ability, 
our policy rests on the sound basis of appreciation of freedom and the 
interests of peace. The attitude of the younger generation in Germany 
justifies our confidence. That should be my closing remark, for I could 
hardly find better words with which to conclude my speech. 


Address at Chatham House, 
13 March 1958 
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NEW GROUPINGS AMONG THE ARAB 
STATES 


S. H. LONGRIGG 


Y subject today is a phenomenon which has recently appeared in 
the Middle East: in the one case the unification, and in the other 


the federation, of certain governments among the dozen in- 
dependent sovereign States which the Arab world includes. 

There are reasons why the unification of Egypt and Syria is surprising. 
In history, such cases have not been very uncommon; but they have 
nearly always been due either to conquest or to some dynastic arrange- 
ment whereby two thrones or families were combined. It is rare to find 
them the work of the political cliques of those temporarily in power in 
two countries, as has happened this time. In addition (as we all know) 
the States of the Middle East, including the Arab States, have always 
been passionately self-conscious about their total sovereign independence; 
yet here we find one of them—Syria—willingly surrendering this. But 
the situation, however surprising, is not, I think, catastrophic, nor does 
it seem likely to bring any fundamentally new element into the possi- 
bilities and attitudes of the Middle East. It is, also, an event which was 
bound to come sooner or later, in some quarter. 

To anticipate the judgements which we may form about the whole 
episode, I think it is safe, even at this stage, to remark that it seems to 
exemplify one or two of those tendencies which are familiar to most of 
us who consider Arab politics. The first of these tendencies is the extra- 
ordinary hastiness or light-heartedness with which the Arab statesmen 
carry out moves which are probably irrevocable and irreversible. They 
do so, it seems, with practically no working out in advance of what may 
be involved in terms of administration and economics; the act is done 
because the applause, the coup itself, is irresistibly attractive. Secondly, 
and more generally, the present episode illustrates how complete is the 
priority which politics enjoy in the Middle East over the sober, cold, and 
often unpleasant facts of administration and economics. Politics win 
every time, and something like a minor national suicide is frequently 
committed simply because the political attractiveness is so great. A 
further point might be made: it is that if one looks into this union of 
peoples for any democratic impulse behind it, one looks in vain; there was 
and is little or no idea of the people of any of the countries concerned 


having been consulted. Although both Egypt and Syria have a sort of 
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parliamentary regime, one knows too well how those parliaments are 
elected, and in the present case there was, even so, no question of asking: 
‘Is this in accordance with the wishes of the plain man? Is it democratic 
to do this?’ On the contrary, the unification was rushed forward in a 
week-end by the dozen politicians or officers who were, for the moment, 
in power. 

The essential bases of the United Arab Republic—and I shall not 
apologize for devoting the greater part of my talk to that body rather 
than the other—are two. One is the great, enduring, emotional appeal of 
Arab unity; the other is a complex of temporary and partly personal 
plans, fears, and ambitions which created the conditions under which 
the plan was immediately realizable. Arab unity signifies the call for a 
political expression of the very genuine sentimental, cultural, linguistic, 
religious, and long-cherished unity of all the Arab peoples, of their pride 
and their quite sincere sense of fraternity, the self-confidence which they 
all share, and their feeling that once they are truly united all will be well. 
These things are very real, and they make an enormous appeal to Arab 
sentiment—and in Arab politics sentiment is everything. They offer to 
the Arabs a sort of escape from their present state of relative feebleness 
and mediocrity, to the glorious past and an even more glorious future. 
It is perfectly true that there has never in history been such a thing as a 
combined Arab State, unless for a few weeks under the first Caliphs. Even 
in the greatest days of medieval Islam—of what would now be called the 
Arab Empire—Arabism was not by any means its mainspring. The great 
dynasties of those days were, with only one or two exceptions, not Arab 
dynasties. And the Arab character is, above all others, individualistic 
and non-co-operative—the worst material, one would have thought, for 
unity in the political field. The Arabs are also highly susceptible to local 
loyalties, factions, and regionalism; and even when unity has, to some 
extent, been achieved—as by the Arab League, of 1945—-we have seen 
endless splits, quarrels, and diversities of interest within the thus newly- 
reunited Arab family. There were therefore many reasons why such a 
union as the present was a priori unlikely from various angles. 

It was likeliest, I suppose, in those countries which are geographically 
contiguous, which would mean Syria with Iraq, or the Nile Valley (of 
whose unity we heard a great deal at one time), or French North Africa, or 
Egypt with Libya, or the whole of the Arabian peninsula. There are, 
indeed, blocs within the Arab world which would seem to lend themselves, 
from a geographical standpoint, extraordinarily well to unity; and, in 
fact, such groupings have been proposed abortively a number of times. 
In Turkish times, before 1914, there was a plan to form the Turkish Empire 
into a sort of dual monarchy, with all the Arab vilayets forming one unit 
and the Turks (and the Kurds) another. That was the programme—the 
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fully developed programme—of the Decentralization party, around 1912. 
Then during the first World War there was the plan hatched and pro- 
claimed by King Hussein (originally Sharif Hussein of the Hejaz) whereby 
the peninsula of Arabia with its northern extension would form one 
State—of course under himself; that did not eventuate because the after- 
war history of the area was destined to follow other lines. There has been 
a series of plans for unification of the Levant as a United Syria: for 
example, the Greater Syria of King Abdullah, and the United Fertile 
Crescent of Nuri Pasha Sa’id, and others. They have all failed and come 
to nothing. The Arab League itself, which was formed twelve years ago, 
has not fulfilled the hopes held at that time by all well-wishers of the 
Arabs (including, emphatically, myself); it has, on the contrary, proved 
relatively inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 

The reason for all these failures is undoubtedly that they have not 
fully allowed for actual circumstances. The planners have banked merely 
on a background of ‘Arab unity’, and on very little else. Their proposals 
have been the creatures of political expediency at the time, or of dynastic 
ambition, and they have all clashed directly with the abiding Arab 
centrifugal tendencies—the isolationism, the intolerance, the egoism— 
which have brought them to nothing. The planners did not seek, as it 
was essential to do, a real similarity in mood or structure between the 
two States concerned; therefore, what they found to build upon was not 
in practice enough to give effect to the perfectly authentic underlying 
impulses towards unity. 

In February of this year conditions were different ; we found and find 
ourselves in the presence of a fait accompli—the United Arab Republic. 
This union took place quite unexpectedly between two States who had 
never before, throughout all these moves and manceuvres, proclaimed 
any such desire—and of whom, ten years ago, one would have said that 
such an idea could scarcely belong to the realm of the practicable, if 
only because of their geographical remoteness. They have no common 
frontier; they are separated by everything except sea and air, yet neither 
has a major marine nor a major air-fleet ; they are two far-separated units 
of territory. They have, moreover, pursued very different courses in the 
modern world; their emergence into nationhood has been on different 
lines, and accompanied by different circumstances. There are between 
them deep differences of society, of orientation, of tradition, of economics, 
and of law; and, inevitably, there are in each very deep local vested 
interests. 

There have been, and are, no less profound differences of political life. 
We know what the present regime is in Egypt. Simultaneously, in Syria, 
there was a fully active, noisy, vital political life, with numerous parties 
struggling for power: in fact, full Levantine political life, a total contrast 
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to what existed at that moment on the banks of the Nile. Egypt, moreover, 
would not have appeared up to five years ago as a likely candidate for 
practical realization of Arab unity because—although she is, in fact, an 
Arab State by tradition, language, and all the rest and is a member of the 
Arab League—she was always little more than lukewarm in her Arabism 
and did not see herself as a real, integral part of the Arab world. Indeed, 
in Gamal Abdul Nasser’s early days, he was heard to speak of ‘you Arabs’, 
as Clearly opposed'to ‘us Egyptians’. There was very little sign originally, 
when he rose to power, that he proposed to put himself forward as an Arab 
spokesman; that came later. It came, in fact, so late as to make it sur- 
prising that Egypt, under him, should be one of the two first nations to 
achieve the sort of unity which we are now considering. 

What were the motives and conditions which made this seemingly 
unlikely unity possible, after so many failures and so many prima facie 
difficulties? The first is, I think, that here, for the first time, are two 
States which have a substantially similar internal regime. The regime in 
Egypt is, of course, the dictatorship of a military clique: a military clique 
—trather surprisingly—of strongly left-wing tendencies and anxious to 
improve on the society which it has found. In Syria, there are two main 
elements: the Army and the politicians. The Syrian Army, unlike most 
armies, has had an unusual left-wing leadership, a leadership extra- 
ordinarily independent (by its own will) of the civil power—so much so, 
that the Army leaders can blow up pipelines without even telling the civil 
Government until next morning, and can induce their Egyptian friends to 
land troops at Lattakieh, which was another news item for the breakfast- 
tables of the surprised Syrian Prime Minister and his Cabinet: surely a 
very unusual state of things. These officers—so full of ‘progressive’ views 
and so independent in their actions—were also actively intriguing with 
their opposite numbers in Cairo, not behind, but in advance of, the 
Syrian politicians. 

Secondly, you have the politicians of Syria, and in that field, though 
there was active multilateral political life, most of the real ability, the 
dynamism, and the conviction were concentrated in the Ba’ath Party, 
that of Socialist Renaissance. Its members took the lead, and made it 
clear, by their allegations of sinister plots against them, by rigged accusa- 
tions against their political enemies, and by all the unpleasing phenomena 
of Levantine politics, that they aimed to consolidate their power and to 
make it exclusive. They were in close daily touch with their friends in 
Egypt, and were very anxious to gain an effective, consolidated monopoly 
of power instead of having to fight for it day by day. Their leadership 
included the most skilful, the most vigorous, and the most intellectual 
players of the political game; indeed, men like the Ba’ath leaders, Akram 
Hourani and Michel Aflag, could hold their own in any company. 
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Finally, it is said that the Syrians were, at a given moment, anxious 
to swerve away from the Communist element, which they found—by that 
time—formidable in their midst. I personally do not unreservedly agree 
with that view. It may very well be, I allow, that in some minds—those 
of Sabri al Assali and of Shukri al Quwatli, for example—there was a 
haunting fear of going too far in the direction of Communism, and a feeling 
that it would be no bad thing to swing over to the Egyptian camp where 
Gamal Abdul Nasser is certainly non-Communist. But I cannot believe 
that there was any serious threat of Communist domination of the Syrian 
Government; indeed, one must discount nine-tenths of what one is told 
about Syria having become a satellite State or being, in effect, subservient 
to the U.S.S.R. This is not true; it is, nevertheless, an alleged reason, and, 
I would grant, a partial reason why the Syrians took the path they did. 

A more general reason is that like resorts to like; the Syrian and 
Egyptian Governments were in many ways like-minded; they were both 
Governments of ‘angry young men’, they held similar views on the sort 
of society at which they wanted to aim. There had been, in their lifetime 
and ours, a certain type of society characteristic of the Middle East—the 
Islamic, the stratified, the almost static type of society, with its many 
appeals to the Prophet, great respect for the Arab dynasties, a ruling 
class, entrenched privilege, and apathetic masses. All that had come to be 
considered utterly bourgeois by the ‘angry young men’ of Damascus and 
Cairo, who concentrated instead on social reform and a complete overhaul 
of Arab society to bring it into tune with the modern age. It is noteworthy 
that ever since the ’thirties—I am thinking particularly of a Government 
set up in Iraq in about 1934—social reform and national fervour have gone 
hand in hand, with a pronounced consequent modification in the newer 
Nationalism itself. This is very noticeable, and it has led, among an 
important school of Arab patriots, to an exaltation of social progress and 
of a complete reform of the society they have inherited. It has been 
combined with an increased emphasis on pan-Arabism, in place of the old 
rather trite emphasis on national independence. In these matters Cairo 
and Damascus were entirely at one; the leaders in both were keen social 
reformers within the limits of the possible, and also keen pan-Arabists. 

But there was here something more than mere identity of views, and 
it deserves emphasis: it was the fact of revolution, which struck a note 
destined to reverberate very effectively indeed under Syrian, and not only 
Syrian, skies. Egypt had undergone revolution, exactly as Germany 
underwent revolution in 1933, and that is something vitally different 
from the attainment of similar ends by slow evolutionary peaceful 
processes. Revolution had been attempted in an Arab country, had been 
successful, had thrown out an unworthy dynasty (which incidentally was 
a non-Arab dynasty), and had produced a leader: a leader of very 
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considerable stature and ability and one who has, in Arab eyes, already 
very great items to his credit—the way in which he has dealt with Great 
Britain, with the West in general, and with the Powers of the world. He 
stood and stands today as symbolic of vigorous and successful Arab 
renaissance against the West ; a man undaunted, blessed with the ‘common 
touch’ and with considerable social gifts and charm—in fact, with every- 
thing which the successful revolutionary ought to have. It followed 
naturally that the Ba’ath Party in Syria were strongly inclined to identify 
themselves with his successes, and share in the revolutionary fervour of 
his followers and its practical rewards, without the trouble, expense, and 
risks of having a revolution themselves. Gamal Abdul Nasser on his side, 
reluctant as he quite clearly was to take on this new commitment, may 
have thought that this could be the first step towards realization of those 
greater unities to which he alluded in his book those of ‘Arab unity, 
Islamic unity, Afro-Asian unity’, in widening circles. Nor is it unthinkable 
that, on economic lines, one or two of his advisers may have seen the 
union with Syria as a step to break out of the containment of the Nile 
Delta (an area so clearly inadequate to sustain the prolific Egyptian race), 
and to find on the Euphrates broad lands to feed, one day, the hungry 
mouths of the rapidly increasing Egyptian race. 

In conjunction with all this, the foreign alignment of the two States 
was at the moment extremely similar. Within the Arab League, they 
belong to the same side of the great divide. They were equally against 
Iraq and the Arab monarchies (though not for identical reasons), and as 
regards Jordan they had similar objectives: these were to subvert the 
State, throw out the King, and make Jordan into a left-wing republic 
which would be either their obedient servant or entirely engulfed. Neither 
Egypt nor Syria, it must be remembered, was or is satisfied with the 
status quo in the Arab world. To a man like Nuri Pasha or King Hussein, 
and, I think, King Sa’ud also, the present degree of emergence into 
independence is reasonably satisfactory; but the politicians of Damascus 
and Cairo still discern strong traces of colonialism and imperialism and 
they are determined to stamp them out; in other words, they are more 
critical and more dynamic in their Arabism, and in this field, one of 
emotion rather than common sense, they found further common ground. 
I should add that on a specific point, the westward passage of oil to the 
Mediterranean, they may well have seen great advantages in a union which 
would give them (as indeed it has) a complete stranglehold both on the 
waterway and on the land-way through which the oil of Kuwait, Sa’udi 
Arabia, and Iraq must come to the Mediterranean. I do not suggest that 
this was by itself a leading motive; but it is a very agreeable added per- 
quisite of the United Arab Republic! 


1 The Philosophy of the Revolution (Cairo, 1955). 
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More broadly, in terms of the world line-up, both countries were keen 
disciples of ‘positive neutralism’; both took a strictly similar view of the 
U.S.S.R., if a little less guardedly, perhaps, in Damascus; both saw and 
see the U.S.S.R. not as the threat, the bogy, we try to make it into for 
them, but as a marvellous opportunity to acquire a rich and generous 
friend—who sees his interest in looking after one extremely well. With 
no idea (as I said before) of becoming satellites, they have every idea of 
getting all the good things they can, not free of charge but on most 
favourable terms—and annoying the West intensely in the process. 

Thus the domestic and foreign attitudes of the politicians of the two 
States were so similar that the required conditions were, at last, set for 
Union. But why, one may ask, did they go quite so far? Why full union, 
when surely federation or close alliance or an intimate understanding 
would have been enough? It is true that one of these courses would have 
avoided some of their present headaches. They would not have had 
embarrassing personnel questions on their hands, nor have had to tread 
so heavily upon vested interests; nor, above all, have been under the 
necessity of affronting much sober opinion in Syria by the abolition of the 
Syrian State itself and the loss of its sovereignty. Economic and legal 
difficulties, embarrassments, and clashes could all have been diminished 
by avoiding a full union. But nothing less would have had half the effect ; 
the achievement of today is, after all, basically a moral one with an 
immense propaganda value, a satisfaction to a genuine Arab urge and 
sentiment which mere federation could not have given, and, in particular, 
a subversive inspiration to the large disaffected minority in Iraq and the 
clear dissident majority in Jordan. No! integral union, the fusion to- 
gether of two Arab States, has an immense emotional impact upon just 
those elements in Iraq and Jordan which are likely to be most embarrassing 
to their rulers, and correspondingly gratifying to Syro-Egyptian feeling 
and intentions. The Syrian and Egyptian leaders also knew well that 
federations and alliances were dangerously brittle; they have seen them, 
time after time, made one day and ignored the next; the terms even of the 
Arab League itself have fallen far short of real effectiveness. And the 
leaders were not unwilling also to consolidate their own present ruling 
cliques in each country, as has, of course, now effectively been done. 

There is, next, the question whether the United Arab Republic is 
likely or unlikely to expand. Is it to have adhesions from outside in the 
future? If another country were to become fully part of the union, to be 
engulfed, as Syria has been in Egypt, it must surely be one possessing a 
more or less similar type of government and, at least, a political public 
anxious for much the same objectives; in other words, the adherent country 
must be a left-wing republic, or left-wing dictatorship, with similar 
social-political objectives and the same foreign attitudes. That seems for 
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the present to rule everybody out, because there are today no other Arab 
States of that pattern. Unless there can be revolution in Libya, Iraq, 
Jordan, or the Lebanon, in order to produce that sort of country (and, of 
these, Jordan is much the most likely country for such a revolution to 
take place), then further total adherences to the United Republic are 
out of the question. There has been talk, indeed, of re-starting a phantom 
Palestine State, and certain steps have been taken by way of the Gaza 
Administrative Council; there is no doubt that Haji Amin el-Huseini 
would very much like his Arab Palestine shadow-cabinet to become a 
reality. But this will probably not happen; it appears that the decision 
in Egypt has gone against it. If it should ever come into being it would 
have a strong attraction for the Arab refugees now in Jordan. 

Because adhesions to the Republic itself are unlikely, another and a 
looser form of association has also been created: that is, the United Arab 
States, which the Yemen has joined. When the United Republic was 
proclaimed, Seif al-Islam al Badr came hastening from the Yemen to 
Cairo, anxious to be allowed in. He was, I am sure, an unwanted embar- 
rassment to the Cairene politicians, who fobbed him off as best they could 
for a time; but in the end an ad hoc arrangement—I think a clumsy and 
more or less unreal one—was erected, called the United Arab States. In 
this the State of the Yemen (which, as you know, is totally patriarchal, 
archaic, and theocratic) figures as equal colleague with the United 
Republic, as one of the two units in the United Arab States. The union is 
not designed to be at all complete; it is to comprise a common foreign 
policy, a common military force, with some movement towards common 
customs and currency regulations and so on—much of which will probably 
never be carried out. Nevertheless, some sort of body has now been set 
up into which Gamal Abdul Nasser can seek to attract even States totally 
unlike his own and Syria; that alone is the importance of the United Arab 
States. 

What, then, were the Yemeni motives in this mattér? The Imam 
Ahmed may, I feel, have been anxious to do something to lessen his very 
marked unpopularity in isolation. He is not highly appreciated, I believe, 
either as a man or as a ruler, even by his own subjects, who ought to know. 
He felt perhaps that by such a move he would be able to obtain support 
and countenance, arms and money, and in some measure also placate the 
more progressive elements—naturally anathema to him—in his own 
country. He made his terms to this end with a leader of the progressives— 
his own heir-apparent, Seif al-Islam al Badr—and he now hopes for the 
best. He can look for some extra arms and leadership in his aggressions 
against the Aden Protectorate; he can expect the Yemen to be taken a 
little more seriously by other nations; he is flattered by the ostensible 
equality he now enjoys in a country—Egypt—where he was previously 
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despised; and he does not anticipate any internal trouble. He hopes to 
keep his throne, his money, his power; in fact, to have all the benefits 
of the change, and no disadvantages. As to why Gamal Abdul Nasser 
should lend himself to this, it looks well, after all, that an Arab State 
from far away should come running to join the new standard of Arab 
unity; it is pleasant to increase the arena in which Abdul Nasser’s power 
is paramount; and, above all, it establishes (as I said) a precedent for 
bringing into the fold such benighted sheep and lambs as could not qualify, 
obviously, for full membership. He may well feel, also, that Yemeni 
adherence will have some effect on Sa’udi Arabia. 

The position of the latter country is interesting. Two years ago, 
one would have said ‘Here is the State which shows every sign of aligning 
itself with Egypt and Syria’; but since then they have swerved apart. 
We are told of plots against Abdul Nasser in Damascus, financed by King 
Sa’ud—or perhaps by his subjects without his knowledge; we read of the 
withdrawal from Arabia of the Egyptian Military Mission. Meanwhile, 
King Sa’ud, before he handed over most of his functions to his brother, 
had a cordial flirtation with Iraq, and seemed likely to continue his supply 
of funds to King Hussein of Jordan, now the sworn enemy of Abdul 
Nasser and the Syrians. It is true, I think, that the personal position of 
King Sa’ud and perhaps of his House has deteriorated ; that there are today 
considerable discontented elements in Sa’udi Arabia; that the royal and 
feudal elements are no longer completely paramount and unquestioned ; 
that new and subversive ideas have come in via the oil-company camps, 
and have spread among those who have listened to, and been influenced 
by, the skilful and pervasive Egyptian propaganda on the wireless, and 
also by the great corps of Egyptian schoolteachers who are there. With 
all this, there is today little chance of such a total reversal of the regime in 
Sa’udi Arabia as would make it a likely candidate for the United Arab 
Republic; the States are set in worlds too fundamentally different. So 
complete a revolution as would be necessary to throw the House of Sa’ud 
off the throne, and which might—ignoring Wahhabism, the old mainspring 
of the State—turn it into a country ripe for full engulfment like Syria, is 
almost unthinkable; but the dissatisfaction that exists, the reported 
quarrels between the King and his brothers—how serious, one cannot 
know—and the strength of the pro-Egyptian Party, which is by no 
means to be ignored, seem today to be having be some effect. 

A transfer of functions from the King to his brother the Amir Faisal, 
who has always been viceroy of the Hejaz, Prime Minister, and Foreign 
Minister, has lately been reported; and the terms under which the latter 
appears to have taken on more real authority (if those announced are 
authentic) seem to be comprehensive and uncompromising. It may be 
asserted that this is a surrender to Egypt (since the Amir Faisal is 

4 
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known to be pro-Egyptian) and that he will reverse the decision about the 
Military Mission, will cut off the grant to King Hussein, will be cold to 
Iraq, and will see that the wind blows in the direction of Gamal Abdul 
Nasser. I am not so certain. I cannot believe that King Sa’ud would 
have handed over his powers except by agreement, and I can find no reason 
why he should be willing to see his foreign policy reversed, and simul- 
taneously to hand over internal power, unless there has in fact been a 
palace revolution on a scale of which the outside world has no knowledge. 
I think it more likely that there is to be less purely royal prerogative, less 
sheer autocracy, something a little more like a modern government, and 
a good deal more state activity in the way of social service, all of which we 
should applaud. How it is going to work vis-a-vis the United Arab States 
or the United Arab Republic, only time will show. Meanwhile, it is much 
more probable that Sa’udi Arabia will remain under her own medieval 
regime and in isolation, and will join neither the United Arab Republic 
nor the United Arab States—nor the Arab Federation. I see at present 
no factors capable of making Sa’udi Arabia join these bodies, and a great 
deal to keep them separate. 

What are the foreign policies or attitudes of the United Arab Republic 
likely to be? There are, I feel, no new elements in the case; the recent 
move rather constitutionalizes and solidifies existing attitudes. Externally, 
it seems likely to place a limit to Soviet penetration; the Communists 
did not know what to do about it, or what line to take, when the Republic 
was first announced. Khalid Bagdash, the formidable Communist leader 
in Syria, has gone underground, or to Moscow. The Communist-minded 
Commander-in-Chief, General Bizri, has been dismissed, and the leader of 
successful deputations to Moscow, Khalid el ‘Azm, with his Communist 
sympathies, has not been included in the new set-up in any capacity. 
That and Gamal Abdul Nasser’s known fears of any excessive Communist 
penetration make it likely that the Communists will find it more, rather 
than less, difficult to gain further ground. Towards the West, the policy 
of the Republic will remain that with which we are so familiar ; there will be 
additional emphasis on ‘colonialism and imperialism’—which bogies are 
so invaluable for political speech-making and odium-creation that if they 
did not exist they would have to be created. Towards Israel, one sees no 
likelihood of any change of policy; indeed, with the split through the 
heart of the Arab world now more definite than ever, it will, one would 
suppose, be more rather than less difficult for truly united Arab forces to 
make war on Israel. I cannot see, for instance, an Iraqi and an Egyptian 
army fighting together under the command of either an Iraqi or an Egyp- 
tian. The emphasis in future will be on ‘Arab rights’, ‘Arab unity’, ‘out 
with the last survivors of the colonialists!’, and so on—with especial 
militancy, no doubt, in Oman, the Gulf coasts, and the Aden Protectorate. 
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Internally, careful allowance has been made for the natural regionalism 
of the two constituent countries, as is shown by the number of Vice- 
Presidents, by the two Ministers of the Interior and for this and that other 
Ministry, so that Syrians will not feel too badly out in the cold. There will 
be full emphasis on social reform and on the distribution of land, and such 
mild measures of egalitarianism as funds permit; finance, however, is 
bound to be very restricted and a constant limiting factor, while any 
vigorous movement for social reform, in at least some directions, will 
undoubtedly increase the conservative opposition to so reformist a 
regime, both in Egypt and in Syria. As to the general type of State it is 
likely to prove, we know too well: we have seen photographs, and read 
accounts, and heard eyewitnesses; it is going to be the familiar Nazi-type 
State, with its single Party, its Fuehrer (and innumerable photographs of 
him everywhere), its torchlight processions, uniforms, youth movements 
(and schools and students all corrupted accordingly), bellicose enthusiasm, 
military ministers in civilian posts (as we have seen already in both 
countries), little or no political liberty, secret police, pervasive militarism, 
chauvinistic boasting—in fact, something not at all unlike Nazi Germany. 

As to its permanence, one can certainly find reasons, of a sort, why 
it should not last very long; undoubtedly it is strongly disliked already 
by a fairly large majority. A really honest, secret, and efficient referendum 
(if there could be such a thing) in either country would almost certainly 
pronounce against the union both in Syria and in Egypt, and I am not 
unduly moved by the 99:99 per cent majority of supporters which it 
claims. The union is disliked by the Communists, of course, and also by 
the now excluded elements, the busy parties forced underground, the 
established, property-owning, and fairly successful citizens, and the 
traditionalists in both countries. In addition, the obvious difficulties and 
awkwardnesses of administering the joint structure will become more ap- 
parent from day to day, and probably a lot of personal toes will be trodden 
upon. At the same time there will always be the possibility of alternative 
governments, and plenty of politicians ready to form them; it is not a 
regime of which you can say: ‘They will have to put up with it, because 
there can be no other.’ And finally there is always the possibility of a 
military coup d’ état in one State or the other, or both; indeed, there are 
at this moment, I scarcely doubt, active officers in both armies who are 
talking in corners about the wrong direction things are taking, the 
capricious promotions, and the darkness of the future in general—and 
are beginning, it may be, already to have some sort of plan. Against all 
this, on the other hand, there is real enthusiasm for the Union in active, 
forward-looking quarters, especially among the young; it has captured 
many imaginations; and even among the less eager there is no open sign, 
today, of opposition, the leaders having shown themselves wisely aware 
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of the danger of treading on the corns of vested interests. Probably for 
quite a long time the oppositions will be active underground but not 
overtly, and they will be well aware (as we all are) that to come forward 
as the saboteur of a striking, acclaimed act of Arab unification would be 
intensely unpopular. Not many people would have the courage to do it, 
so I should give the regime at least a few years, perhaps more, of life. We 
must all learn to live with it and, if possible, like it! 


Now to turn to the Arab Federation. The partial union of Iraq and 
Jordan in this form is not at all surprising. They have the same basic 
feelings about Arab unity as the other States. There is in their case a 
close dynastic and personal connection; a geographical link which, 
incidentally and significantly, brings Iraq to the shores of the Gulf of 
Aqaba; and very good lines of communication between the two countries. 
There is a marked degree of background similarity in the administrations, 
in the Army, and in the law-courts—thanks to the years under British 
Mandate, common to both—and there is the situation of Jordan desper- 
ately in need of practical help, and now getting it. It has happened now 
as a simple, prompt reaction against the rival Union, a reaction urgently 
necessary to save the position of King Hussein and the Hashemite 
monarchy in Jordan, to keep that country running on lines which Iraq 
can approve, and to prevent her becoming (as otherwise she must) a 
weak left-wing republic to be swallowed up inside the United Arab 
Republic. It had to be done, and done quickly; there was no other way of 
saving the Jordan dynasty and State as we know them. It would have 
been a severe blow to Iraq and to the Hashemites (and, incidentally, to 
the West) if this step had not been taken. At the same time Iraq and 
Jordan felt, more broadly, that they must not lag behind in making 
gestures of Arab unity or producing their normal, natural counter-blast. 
As in the United Republic, practical difficulties could be minimized for 
the time and rendered in part invisible by agreeable emotions. The 
Federation is, meanwhile, a much looser type of union than the Republic. 
Only certain of the public services are federalized, and both countries 
retain their sovereign status and membership of the United Nations. 
On the other hand, the fact that both are monarchies makes adherence 
by other countries to the Federation even more difficult than in the case 
of the United Arab Republic, since monarchies involve monarchs and 
these are sensitive about their thrones. If Sa’udi Arabia, when approached, 
had said, ‘Yes, we would like to join you’, it is hard to imagine what 
would have happened to the Hashemite kings except that they would 
almost certainly have had to yield the Headship of the State to the 
Wahhabi ruler—no easy or pleasant gesture. A position of serious delicacy 
would have been created. 
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The Federation must make a less attractive impact on the young and 
progressive than does the United Arab Republic, simply because it seems 
to be more conservative, to smack disappointingly of the old regime. Its 
specific appeals go back to 1916, to the Arab revolt, to the old Hashemite 
loyalty and flag; it does not seem to modernist Arab opinion to have half 
the magic, the forward thrust, the dynamism of the rival group, and this 
must tell heavily against it. And, too, obviously Iraq’s membership of 
the Baghdad Pact is a further disadvantage, even though means have 
been found to circumvent this difficulty in the Federation itself. The 
latter can, fairly easily, be represented as a pro-Western association, sold- 
out to the foreigner; such will be, and is already, the line of hostile pro- 
paganda. We know too that, whereas opposition in Syria and Egypt to 
their Republic is muted and concealed, it is open and obvious enough to 
eye and ear in both Iraq and Jordan. In the former many of the younger 
politicians and their followers are specifically anti-Nuri Pasha, anti- 
Western, anti-Baghdad Pact, and no doubt anti-Federation, are devoted to 
Abdul Nasser and his mystique, and would join the United Arab Republic 
tomorrow. That is the viewpoint of a large part of the Iraqi intelligentsia: 
how large cannot be known, but large enough to form at any time the 
basis of a new regime. In Jordan the anti-Federation group is much 
larger and must beyond doubt represent a specific majority; one may well 
suppose that not more than one-third of his subjects are loyal supporters 
of King Hussein and his regime. Meanwhile, Iraq has taken on a con- 
siderable load of new difficulties and expenses. 

I do not anticipate that the Federation will gain any recruits among 
the States of the Persian Gulf, partly because these are all (as regards 
their foreign affairs) under British protection (which in itself is a prima 
facie difficulty) and because, in so far as the shaikly rulers have money, 
they do not, as at present advised, see why they should share it with 
anybody; they are in fact quite satisfied (as most of us are not) with the 
present regime in the Gulf. Nevertheless, adherence in some form by 
some of these potentates cannot be too lightly dismissed, and if it occurred 
would be of great value to the Federation. 

As to permanence, I expect the Federation to live just as long as the 
two present regimes hold good in Iraq and Jordan. In its policy it will, 
one can suppose, be self-protecting, reasonably progressive, and speci- 
fically anti-Communist; vis-a-vis the United Arab Republic it will be 
suspicious and on its defence; in face of the rest of the Arab world, it must 
keep its end up by calling loyally and loudly for unity on all occasions, 
while prudently minimizing grounds for criticism of pro-Western leanings. 


Address at Chatham House 
25 March 1958 





THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


MICHAEL SCOTT 


HE South African Government’s mandate in South West Africa 

has been a subject of discussion at the United Nations for twelve 

years, and the International Court of Justice has pronounced 
three advisory opinions about it. Now Britain, the United States, and 
Brazil have agreed to form a Good Offices Committee ? to try, with South 
Africa, to find a formula agreeable to all concerned that will accord 
‘international status’ to South West Africa. Behind all the political and 
legal dispute lies a long history, in which Western standards of inter- 
national law and justice have been put to the test. 

The tribes of South West Africa, some 330,000 people, live in a land 
about the size of France. The Herero, Nama, Berg Damara, and Bushmen 
who once inhabited the southern part of the country are today either 
living in eight separate reservations, requiring passes to go from one to 
another, or are segregated in ‘locations’ in towns. Their menfolk work on 
the white man’s farms and in his mines. It has been so with them for 
many years. 

The African inhabitants of South West Africa have experienced both 
the harshness of German rule and the severity of the South African ad- 
ministration’s segregation policies. Their story illustrates the growth of 
the concept of accountability to an international authority in a period 
which has seen two World Wars, the birth and defeat of Nazism in Ger- 
many, and the rise of Communism in one of the great underdeveloped 
countries and its spread through a large part of Eastern Asia and Europe. 

The fate of all these peoples is, humanly speaking, in the hands of the 
United Nations. For twelve successive years a member State, South 
Africa, has refused to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for the administra- 
tion of this territory under the United Nations, as all other nations have 
done which held a territorial Mandate under the League of Nations. The 
issue is not merely a legal one. It is no mere abstract point of law whether 
South Africa has an obligation under the Mandates Treaty of the League 
or under the Charter of the United Nations. Whether the League Mandate 


1 The Good Offices Committee established by the United Nations at its Twelfth Session 
(A/RES/1143 of 25 October 1957) consists of the following representatives, appointed by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States, and Brazil: U.K.: Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke, formerly Resident Commissioner in Bechuanaland and first Governor General 
of Ghana; U.S.A.: Mr Walter N. Walmsley, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs, State Department; Brazil: Sr Vasco T. Leitao do 
Cunha, Ambassador to Cuba. 
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still exists, how it can be fulfilled, or terminated, where sovereignty over 
the territory rightfully lies—these are all important points of law. But 
for Africans they have assumed a special, an urgent importance. For 
them the destiny of South West Africa goes deep down to a fundamental 
principle of right and justice, and bound up with it is the integrity of the 
whole concept of trusteeship as it has developed in colonial history. 

This concept emerged about the time of the Berlin Conference of 
Colonial Powers convened by Prince von Bismarck in 1884. At that 
time the Colonial Powers ‘emphatically pledged themselves and placed on 
record their recognition of the sacred duty: (1) of preserving the aboriginal 
races of Africa; (2) of watching over their interests; (3) of cultivating 
their moral and material advancement and development’.1 This principle 
is only now reaching its fulfilment under the United Nations. Over this 
time there has developed a standard of conduct towards indigenous 
peoples, their lands, and their rights. The experience gained, through both 
success and failure, has shown that the great tasks confronting man in 
Africa and Asia call above all for good faith between white and coloured 
races, and partnership in their work. 

The Mandatory system came into being as a result of the growing 
awakening of a world conscience after the first World War and disclosures 
of the inhuman treatment of indigenous peoples under Turkish and 
German rule. The principle that colonial territories and their inhabitants 
were sacred trusts and not mere possessions to be exchanged as the spoils 
of victory was enshrined in the concept of ‘international accountability’ 
and implemented under the Treaty of Versailles by the Mandates system 
and also by the separate treaty of the U.S. with Germany whereby, al- 
though not a signatory of the Versailles treaty, she maintained her rights 
in Germany’s former colonial possessions. The treatment of the tribes of 
South West Africa and the publication of the British Government’s 
account of the conditions of the Herero, Hottentot, and Berg Damara 
tribes under German rule, and the conduct of von Trotha and the German 
army in Tanganyika, Togoland, and the Cameroons were important 
factors in the development of international accountability at that time. 

At the present time there is some irony in the position taken by the 
South African Government towards its obligations under the Mandate. 
At the end of the second World War, with the demise of the League of 
Nations, South Africa claimed that, the League having died, the Mandate 
was also dead, and that she as trustee had the right to inherit the property. 
When this proposal by General Smuts was rejected in 1946 by the General 
Assembly, she still maintained as she does today that the Mandate has 
died. Only the ‘spirit of the Mandate’ still survives. She declared that she 


1 Report on the Natives of South-West Africa and their Treatment by Germany (Cd. 9146). 
London, H.M.S.O., 1918, p. 18. 
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would continue to administer South West Africa ‘in the spirit of the 
Mandate’ and then proceeded to enact legislation which, in everything but 
name, would have the effect of incorporating South West Africa into the 
Union, save that the white population is given control over taxation in 
South West Africa and the Africans are not even accorded the meagre 
representation possessed by some Africans in the Union (three white 
Members of Parliament out of a total of 160). 

During protracted negotiations with a special committee on South 
West Africa appointed by the U.N., South Africa was not prepared to 
concede to the United Nations any rights in respect of South West Africa 
except a recognition of the judicial authority of the International Court of 
Justice (which could not in any case be abrogated by a unilateral action 
on her part). She did offer to send annual reports to the three remaining 
principal Allied and Associated Powers—Britain, France, and the United 
States. But she declined to make any provision for consideration of the 
reports by the United Nations or to undertake to transmit petitions. 

When, in 1950, the International Court gave its advisory opinion that 
South Africa had an obligation to submit annual reports and transmit 
petitions to the United Nations but had no legal obligation to accept the 
trusteeship system of the U.N., this was widely misunderstood by the 
press and politicians in South Africa as meaning that their country had no 
legal obligations towards the United Nations. South Africa has refused 
co-operation with the Committee on South West Africa and has not, in 
fact, attended any debates on South West Africa in the Assembly’s 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee in recent years. 

Before the Europeans came to these lands the inhabitants were fairly 
prosperous, despite occasional conflicts and territorial disputes. Their 
wealth was in cattle, and their herds roamed over lands that were held in 
common. Hunters and explorers writing in the late eighteenth century 
described their ‘countless herds of horned cattle’. In 1876 Palgrave, 
British Commissioner in South Africa, wrote: ‘The poorest families in a 
tribe possess something, three or four cows, a few oxen, 20 or 30 sheep.’ ! 
Chiefs are mentioned who possessed, one 10,000 head of cattle, another 
25,000, and of these a proportion was held in trust for the clan, so that 
even the poorest Herero was not without substance. 

The Herero, according to another administrator, loved his cattle and 
‘for [their] sake no labour was too great ... His whole object in life was the 
increase and preservation of his herds, which, in the favourable environ- 
ment and climate of Damaraland, thrived wonderfully . .. His social and 
judicial system carried with it a very strict code of honour and truth as 
did that of the Nama people.’ 2 

To this great cattle-ranching country, these land-loving people, came 

1 Quoted in Cd. 9146, op. cit., p. 41. 2 ibid. p. 40. 
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white civilization, brought first by German missionaries and traders. 
They were followed by others of their race, and the struggle for possession 


was on. 


Under German Rule 


At first there was some peaceful penetration and evangelism, and as a 
result many of the Hereros and other tribesmen accepted the Christian 
faith. But with the spread of trading enterprises the process of dispossess- 
ing the African people of their lands and herds began. The Hereros and 
the Nama people sensed a threat to their existence in the new order, and 
through the Governor of the Cape sent to the British Crown a petition 
signed by fifty-eight of the Chiefs and elders of the tribe, in which they 
said: ‘We want to live at peace with each other, and with our neighbours. 
... We wish to see our children grow up more civilised than we have had 
any chance of being.’ } 

They offered territory to Queen Victoria in exchange for her protection, 
and did in fact cede to her land which is now the port of Walvis Bay and 
its immediate hinterland. 

The so-called Bastards of Rehoboth and several of the Hottentot 
tribes similarly appealed to Britain. These appeals were ignored, and 
such was the ruthlessness and efficiency of German colonial policy that, 
within twelve years from the arrival in 1889 of the first German soldiers 
to enforce German rule over the area, ‘the surviving Hereros did not 
possess an ox, a heifer or a calf between them’.? 

That same German racial doctrine that a half century later devastated 
Europe was first uttered by Paul Rohrbach of the German Colonial Office, 
writing about 1890: 

The decision to colonise in South-West Africa could after all mean nothing else 
but this, namely, that the native tribes would have to give up their lands on 
which they had previously grazed their stock in order that the white man 
might have the land for the grazing of his stock. ... By no arguments whatso- 
ever can it be shown that the preservation of any degree of national independ- 
ence, national property, and political organisation by the races of South-West 
Africa, would be of a greater or even of an equal advantage for the development 
of mankind in general or of the German people in particular, than the making 


of such races serviceable in the enjoyment of their former possessions by the 
white race.® 


Such a policy reduced the Herero people from 80,000 to 15,000 
men, women, and children, and deprived them by stealth or force of their 
lands and herds and homes. They fought back, but in vain, in the 
Herero War of 1904-6. This began in deceit, bad faith, and treachery, 
and ended as a war of extermination, rape, and robbery against simple 
people whose care had been entrusted to a nation that boasted a superior 


1 Quoted in Cd. 9146, op. cit., p. 14. 2 ibid., p. 17. 3 Quoted in ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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culture. Of their attempted flight into the British Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland a German soldier wrote: 


I could see a broad moonlit slope .. . Thousands of women and children were 
lying there under the roofs of leaves around the dying fires ... The thought 
went through my head: there lies a people with all its children and all its 
possessions, hard pressed on all sides by the horrible deadly lead and condemned 
to death, and it sent cold shudders down my back... The next morning we 
ventured to pursue the enemy ... The ground was trodden down to a floor for 
a width of about a hundred yards, for in such a broad, thickly crowded horde 
had the enemy and their herds of cattle stormed along. In the path of their 
flight lay blankets, skins, ostrich feathers, household utensils, women’s orna- 
ments, cattle and men, dead and dying and staring blankly... 


After German Rule 


‘From that time onwards,’ the Petition * which these people have sent 
te the United Nations continues their story, ‘the Hereros have been a 
landless, homeless people wandering in search of a place of abode for 
themselves, their children, and their cattle. At the end of the first World 
War the promises of a return to their native land where they could live as 
a united people were shamelessly disregarded and their hopes had become 
frustrated. When the Mandate was established by the League of Nations 
their hopes revived, but revived in vain.’ 

The question of land ownership and use is fundamental to African 
development, and one in which Africans are increasingly aware of the 
need to safeguard their rights. In South West Africa these rights were 
usurped by the Union Government in the time of the Mandate. For, as 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations reported in 1948, what the 
Germans had stolen the Union Government had not given back. As a 
consequence the Africans have been turned into a class of unskilled and 
de-tribalized labourers, migrating between ‘reserves’ and the white men’s 
farms and mines. There was, of course, resistance. In 1922 the Bondel- 
swarts rising was put down by bombing of the defenceless Hottentots, 
the first time such an operation had been carried out. 

Under the Mandate the people had the right of petition to the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the League, but they did not know it 
and did not exercise the right. 

The proposal that South West Africa should be incorporated as a 
fifth province of the Union of South Africa was first made by the Legisla- 
tive Council of South West Africa on 27 May 1933. This was the subject 
of a good deal of discussion in the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations between 1934 and 1937. During these debates the 
South African representative assured the Commission that South Africa 


1 Quoted in ibid., p. 61. 


* Petition from the Hereros, General Assembly Official Records, 2nd Session, Fourth 
Committee, p. 180. 
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would take no action on the question until it had first communicated its 
intentions to the League. For South Africa, in the person of General 
Smuts, was one of the architects of the trusteeship principle in the League 
of Nations. It was re-affirmed by another of her Prime Ministers, General 
Hertzog, who said in 1934: 

The Government has not the least intention in relation to the mandate for South 
West Africa to act otherwise than faithfully to carry out its duties . . . and to 
continue to perform them until such time as the object which was contemplated 
when the Mandate was handed over to us has been attained, and I hope we 


shall accept that as a fixed policy and decision not only of the present Govern- 
ment, but of any government that succeeds it.? 


But since the second World War the situation of the tribes of South 

West Africa has not improved. The United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
reporting in 1948 on the basis of data submitted by the South African 
Government, commented: 
The indigenous inhabitants have no franchise, no eligibility to office and no 
representation . . . in the administration of the territory ... [There] is an ex- 
penditure of tittle more than ten per cent of the budget on the indigenous in- 
habitants, who comprise approximately go per cent of the entire population. ... 
Contractual relations between employer and labour should not be subject to 
criminal penalties. . . . The indigenous inhabitants . . . nine-tenths of the 
population, occupy 42 per cent of the occupied land. ... Various parts of the 
Herero tribe, which was broken up by the Germans, are accommodated in eight 
different reserves; and . . . one of the reasons why it has been impossible to 
reunite the tribe in a single area, according to the replies given by the Union 
Government, is the fact that ‘no area large enough to accommodate a whole 
tribe in the Police Zone could be made available unless private rights of occupa- 
tion were violated, which was out of the question’.? 


The Council also noted the urgent need for better educational opportunities 
for the tribespeople, in which matter alone, if in nothing else, it can be 
seen how far the South African Government has fallen short of the obliga- 
tions of its trust. 

In 1946 a referendum, which is described below, was held among the 
people of South West Africa to determine whether they wished the 
territory to be incorporated into the Union or not. The result, as stated 
by the South African Government, was 208,850 in favour of incorporation 
and 33,520 against; 56,790 could not be consulted.* In 1949 a South 
West Africa Affairs Amendment Act was passed in the Union Parliament. 
In accordance with this the European community has been represented 
in the South African House of Assembly by six Union nationals of Euro- 
pean descent elected in 1950 and re-elected in 1953 by the European voters 
in South West Africa. Similarly, in the Union Senate by the same Act 


1 Quoted by Mr Eric Louw, addressing the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, in League of Nations Document No. C.489.M.214.1934.VI, p. 51. 

2 G.A.O.R., 3rd Session, Supplement 4, pp. 42-5. 

3 Cf. Statement by Field-Marshal Smuts, G.A.O.R., 2nd Part of the 1st Session, Fourth 
Committee, p. 65. 
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there are four white Senators (who are Union nationals), one of whom is 
nominated by the Governor-General ‘mainly on the ground of his thorough 
acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races 
of the territory’. As from 1 April 1955, control of the indigenous people 
of South West Africa was put directly in the hands of the Department of 
Native Affairs of the Union. 

In its report in 1955 the United Nations Committee on South West 
Africa stated 1 that ‘the legal aspects of the representation of the Territory 
in the Union Parliament are of cardinal importance for the future of South 
West Africa, and the Committee therefore suggest to the General Assembly 
that it should consider the advisability of clarifying the legal aspects 
involved, having in mind the status of South West Africa as an interna- 
tional mandate’. 


The Referendum 


The succession of events that took me to the U.N. as representative of 
the Hereros had its beginning in the referendum of 1946, taken among the 
Hereros and others. In that year, while I was staying with Tshekedi 
Khama, then Regent of the Bamangwato, he arranged for me to meet the 
traditional Paramount Chief of the Hereros, Frederick Mahareru, who had 
asked Tshekedi for an opportunity of discussing with me the position of 
his people in South West Africa. He had been receiving letters from the 
elders of his tribe there which may be summed up in a phrase from one of 
them: ‘Come quickly, the heritage of your father’s orphans is about to be 
taken from them.’ 

As a result of this and subsequent interviews with Chief Frederick and 
his councillors in Bechuanaland, I went, at his request, to South West 
Africa to hear what his people had to say about the South African Govern- 
ment’s proposal to incorporate South West Africa into the Union. A 
visit by himself to South West Africa would involve, he explained, long 
and complicated negotiations between the British and South African 
Governments. 

Chief Frederick’s father, Samuel Mahareru, had been brought by his 
tribesmen during the German—Herero war of 1904-6 into Bechuanaland. 
Hosea Kutako, who had escaped with him to the Kalahari desert, was 
asked by Chief Samuel to return to South West Africa and take charge 
of the tribe and to help them recover from the physical and moral conse- 
quences of their defeat. This he did in face of the terror and misery which 
prevailed after the fighting and the infamous ‘Extermination Order’ of 
General von Trotha issued after their defeat. 


1 G.A.O.R., 10th Session, Supplement 12, p.11. The Committee reiterated this state- 
ment in its reports of 1956 and 1957 (G.A.O.R., 11th Session, Supplement 12, and 12th 
Session, Supplement 12). 
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Chief Samuel and his younger son Frederick, with a number of other 
Hereros who followed him, had been granted asylum by the Bechuanaland 
Government. They had been given land by Tshekedi’s father, the great 
Khama, in Bamangwato country, where they have prospered. Their 
numbers have increased to about fourteen thousand and they are today 
recognized as amongst the best cattle farmers in Bechuanaland.! 

Chief Hosea Kutako, foreseeing some of the implications of the ques- 
tions asked him during the referendum and in the document he was asked 
to sign, refused, he told me, to be rushed into acceptance. When the time 
came for him to answer, according to his own account he replied: ‘I have 
heard what you said, but I will not answer you at present. I will answer 
you when the five great Powers have sent their representatives, the 
Americans, the British, the Russians, the Chinese, and the French... . 
Our fathers made a pact with the Germans when they were in this country. 
Because there were no witnesses this pact broke down. On this question 
of incorporation I should like very much to have these impartial witnesses 
present.’ The request was rejected; so was a request that four Herero 
representatives be allowed to go to the United Nations. 

The Union Government claimed following the referendum that ‘the 
wishes of the overwhelming majority of the Native population’ had 
supported incorporation. It is probable, on the contrary, that most of 
those who voted believed they were voting in favour of not being incor- 
porated, and of remaining under British rule. In the Union Government’s 
own words: 2 ‘If there was one question that recurred more than others, it 
was whether any change in the administration of the Territory would re- 
move them from under the shadow of the Crown of King George of Eng- 
land. Once assured that the change implied no departure from South 
Africa’s partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Natives 
declared themselves fully satisfied on this point.’ Only after they had been 
given an assurance on this point were the Chiefs prepared to vote. They 
believed that their rights in the land would be safeguarded. The purpose 
of the United Nations Trusteeship system had not been explained to 
them. 

Naturally, such an operation as a referendum among a largely un- 
lettered people remote from world affairs depended much on an honest 
presentation of the issues to the chiefs and other representatives of the 
tribes who signed the referendum, each on behalf of his people. What 
were they told? 

An Ovambo described as follows the reports of his tribe’s Chiefs on 
what had happened. ‘What they told me they had said was that their 


1 Cf. The Case for Bechuanaland, by Tshekedi Khama and Five Chiefs of Bechuanaland, 
1946. 
2 South West Africa and the Union of South Africa—the history of a mandate. (New York, 
Union of South Africa Government Information Office, 1946), p. 84. 
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country should fall under the British Government, not that it should fall 
under the Union. The man who conducted the referendum, namely the 
Chief Native Commissioner, Major Hahn, who was also a delegate to the 
United Nations, [did so] in this way. He said the Government had come 
to ask them who they want from among these people. Do they want an 
Italian? Do they want a Chinese? Do they want a Russian? Do they want 
a Portuguese? Or do they want an Englishman? The people replied, 
“We do not know the other nations except the English people.’’’ Major 
Hahn didn’t mention anything about the incorporation into the Union of 
South Africa. Taking it for granted that they were being asked if they 
wanted to be under the British Crown, they said they wanted to be under 
the British.’ 

I took the Hereros’ petition to the U.N. in 1947, including their request 
that they should be allowed to attend and state their own case. This 
petition was circulated as U.N. Documents A/C.4/94, 95, 96, and 97.1 I 
was granted a hearing on their behalf by the Fourth Committee of the 
General Assembly in 1949 ? and subsequent years, as the Union Govern- 
ment refused to allow members of the Herero tribe to leave the country 
to present their own case at the United Nations. 


The International Court 


The question of the ownership of the land and control of its inhabitants 
is not merely to be decided on narrow points of law. South Africa’s claim 
to refuse to submit a trusteeship agreement for the Territory, for which 
she can give no moral grounds, derives from her interpretation of the 
legal status of the country. In 1949 the General Assembly referred this 
question to the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
The Court gave its considered opinion * that: South West Africa was still 
under the International (League of Nations) Mandate assumed by South 
Africa after the first World War and that she was not competent alone 
to modify the international status of the territory. This could be done 
only with United Nations consent; while South Africa was not legally 
obliged to place the territory under the Trusteeship system, she had an 
obligation to submit reports and transmit petitions from the 400,000 
inhabitants to the United Nations; and the terms of Chapter 12 of the 
United Nations Charter provided a means by which South West Africa 
might be brought under the Trusteeship system. 

Although the Court by a narrow majority found that South Africa was 
not legally obliged to bring the territory under the Trusteeship system, 


1 G.A.O.R., 2nd Session, Fourth Committee, pp. 139-93. 

2 For statement before the Fourth Committee, see G.A.O.R., 4th Session, Fourth Com- 
mittee Summary Records, pp. 258ff. 

8 International Court of Justice, Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. 
International Status of South-West Africa. Opinion of 11 July 1950. 
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it had no doubt at all that she was not free to do what she liked, being 
still bound by her old undertaking to her neighbour, whose legal status 
required the consent of the United Nations before it could be altered. 
Because the Court had advised that the form of supervision by the U.N. 
should not be more onerous that that which had obtained under the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the General Assembly of the U.N. 
established a special Committee on South West Africa (which has cost 
many thousands of dollars a year) for the express purpose of receiving (or 
compiling its own) reports and examining petitions. Its rules of procedure 
were to be as nearly as possible in accordance with those of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission. The General Assembly sought two further 
advisory opinions from the Court to confirm the rules of procedure that 
were drawn up. 

In the latter two opinions,? the Court affirmed that the normal United 
Nations voting procedure of a two-thirds majority was applicable to 
these questions, and that oral petitions could be heard by the Assembly. 
(A separate opinion on the second question, delivered by the British Judge 
on the Court, held that oral petitions should only be heard in cases 
when the administering Power was refusing to transmit reports and 
petitions; but manifestly that was what was happening over South West 
Africa.) 

The Union Government has made no reports nor transmitted any 
petitions to the Committee, which has, however, made and published its 
report to the General Assembly each year. The latest of these reports,” 
issued in 1957, referred to the ‘continued unco-operative attitude of the 
Union Government’, the ‘maintenance of three separate, unequal and 
racially discriminatory educational systems’, and deplored ‘the continued 
trend towards the deliberate subordination of the vast majority of the 
population to an inferior status through such measures as the forced 
alienation, without proper compensation, of the land which they tradi- 
tionally occupied, dominatory controls over their residence and move- 
ment, their employment and their ownership of livestock, while depriving 
them of opportunities of economic advancement, of education and of 
minimum political rights’. The Committee considered ‘that existing 
conditions in the Territory and the trend of the administration represent 
a situation contrary to the Mandates system, the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the advisory opin- 
ions of the International Court of Justice and the resolutions of the General 
Assembly’. Finding, as it said, no evidence that the Mandatory Power 
intended to change the course of its administration, the Committee re- 
commended the General Assembly to act without further delay to safe- 


1 1.C.J. Reports. Advisory opinions of 7 June 1955 and 1 June 1956. 
2 G.A.O.R., 12th Session, Supplement 12. 
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guard the well-being of the inhabitants and to preserve the international 
status of the Territory. 

Out of that recommendation came the Good Offices Committee men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. It was welcomed as a more con- 
ciliatory course than a proposed reference to the International Court for 
its compulsory jurisdiction under Article 7 of the League Mandate, which 
can still be kept in reserve in case mediation fails. The British judge at 
the Court has held that the rights and obligations of former League 
members can still be enforced by the International Court of Justice under 
that Court’s Statutes adopted in 1945, to which South Africa was a party. 

It may be that co-operation between Britain and America on this 
Committee will pave the way for a long-term collaboration of the two 
countries in the development of Africa. For example, could they not set 
up a commission for the British Protectorates of Basutoland, Swaziland, 
and Bechuanaland, which would be able to draw on the resources of such 
specialist international bodies as the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Technical Assistance Board, and 
the International Bank? In Bechuanaland, for instance, the Okhavango 
river drains away into the Kalahari desert at the rate of 15,000 cubic feet 
a second. Under proper water-control that same desert could blossom 
like the rose. South Africa might be persuaded by such an example to 
regard the ‘outside world’ as not necessarily hostile and lacking in under- 
standing of African problems, and to see how the enthusiastic co-operation 
of Africans can be won for the conservation and use of their land. 

As for the legal compulsion, which it is still hoped will not be needed, 
expert interpretation of the treaties, the International Court statutes, and 
the United Nations Charter suggests that South Africa can be called to 
account for her administration: and if she ignores the judgment of the 
International Court recourse may be had to the Security Council. What 
that body may do to enforce the Court’s judgment is uncertain, but if it 
takes no action then the General Assembly has powers that it could use. 

If South Africa should yet continue her non-compliant policy she 
could be expelled from the United Nations, under article 6 of the Charter. 
Even so, or if she were to withdraw of her own accord, she would not 
thereby slough off her responsibilities, nor the United Nations their 
obligation towards South West Africa, no matter how many times the 
South African Prime Minister may say that the Mandate is dead. 

What then? What is the ultimate sanction of international law, if the 
moral sanction fail? 

If the pressure of world opinion does not prevail there are other, more 
civilized and less dangerous compulsions than that of brute force. As it 
happens South West Africa would be extremely susceptible to such 
pressures. The country’s mining and agriculture are dependent on cheap 
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native labour, and also on the export trade in diamonds, copper, and furs, 
and upon the import of petroleum and machinery. Its economy of privilege 
and discrimination could be brought to a standstill very quickly if the 
conscience of the world were moved enough to exert pressure through 
trade. Voluntary organizations could also exert influence in such spheres 
as athletics and other sport, in art and all forms of culture, perhaps on 
the initiative and leadership of Unesco. Already even these seemingly 
mild suasions have influenced opinion in South Africa, notably that of the 
Churches, in their opposition to the claims of the State over Church order 
and worship. 

We must never forget that there are many peoples of all races in South 
Africa, Afrikaners, British, Germans, Africans, Asians, and Coloured 
people, who are sick at heart and afraid of where they are being led by this 
irrational myth of apartheid. They are waiting for a positive lead. The 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, in particular Unesco, have the 
opportunity to give that lead. 

In these ways may the divine urge towards justice and freedom, which 
stirs in people of every race and religion, being the monopoly of none, 
bring nearer their realization through this tangle of politics, procedure, 
and human problems that now confronts the United Nations. 


April 1958 
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SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1946. The Eve of War, 1939. Ed. 
by Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee. London, New York, Toronto, Ox- 
ford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1958. xvi+744 pp. Maps. Index. gos. 


It was a wise decision of the editors to postpone publication of this second volume 
of the Survey until six years after that of its predecessor The World in March 
1939. This has made it possible to draw fully on the indispensable documents 
on German and on British foreign policy published meanwhile. In discussing 
the complex relations between the Powers, big and small, during the fateful six 
months under review the editors have primarily concentrated on the position of 
and the relations between the three major active power blocs, France and Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy, the Soviet Union. There are also good chapters on the 
role and attitudes of the U.S.A. and Japan, then Powers still on the periphery 
of the unfolding drama. The separate account on ‘The last ten days of peace in 
Europe’ by Mrs P. E. Baker stresses as much the regional focal as the merely 
chronological point of view, considering mainly the uneasy relations between 
London and Berlin and the attitudes taken up in Paris, Warsaw, and Rome 
respectively. 

, The reader of this substantial, careful, and well edited work may sometimes 
fedl lost in the details of diplomatic exchanges and back-stage negotiations. 
If so, he is well advised to return frequently to the illuminating Introduction by 
Professor Toynbee. This draws due attention to the geopolitical power vacuum 
in Eastern Europe which provided the ruthless opportunist Hitler with a major 
chance, and to the paralysed mentality of the small European States which re- 
acted to the growth of the Third Reich like the squirrel to the snake. 

In the part on the U.S.S.R. we are given accounts of the long-drawn-out 
abortive Anglo—French—Russian and the shorter but successful German-— 
Russian negotiations in summer 1939. The important question of whether 
Stalin had already decided in the spring on a decisive turn of Soviet policy, or if 
he only made up his mind in the course of the discussions with the two rival 
camps, has, however, not been examined. Unfortunately there is no reference 
to the penetrating book by G. L. Weinberg, Germany and the Soviet Union, 
1939-1941 (Leiden, Brill, 1954), which inclines to the second view. Stalin 
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can have had few illusions about Hitler’s ultimate aims in the East, but an 
agreement with Hitler would win time for Russia and secure her important 
strategic and territorial gains in Poland and the Baltic. As Mr F. C. Jones shows 
in his lucid chapter, the Russo-German Pact increased Japan’s reluctance to 
convert the Anti-Comintern Pact into a full military alliance. 

The book throws light on the contradictory dualism in British foreign policy, 
on its belated attempts to combine an honest striving for peace with an emphasis 
on rearmament. The discussion by Viscount Chilston of the technological 
handicaps and of the political reasons which caused the poor progress of British 
and French rearmament does not seem to justify altogether Professor Toynbee’s 
label of Chamberlain’s policy as ‘unrealistic’. In any case, the attitude of the 
Labour opposition in Britain and in France turns out to have been even more 
shortsighted and impractical than that of their muddled and unimaginative 
Governments. E. BRAMSTED 


‘DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1955. Selected, edited, and intro- 
duced by Noble Frankland, assisted by Patricia Woodcock. London. 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1958. xix+513 pp. 60s. 


MuEN future historians scrutinize the events of the year 1955 in their eternal 
quest for trends and turning-points, they may well find, like the editors of this 
volume of documents, that the dominant theme was a blurring of the demarca- 
tion-lines between East and West.sThe wars in Indo-China and Korea had been 
brought to an end without involving either power-bloc in a war of unlimited 
liabilities; the Austrian State Treaty was made with unusual readiness; Yugo- 
slavia asserted more positively her intermediate and independent position 
between both camps; the Bandung Conference gave Mr Chou En-lai a new status 
in world affairs. Compared with this trend, the meagre results of the Geneva 
Conference and the disarmament negotiations, the apparent consolidation of 
hostile groupings in Western Europe, the Baghdad Pact and the Warsaw Pact, 
the conflicts between Israel and Egypt in the Near East and between the United 
States and China in the Far East, can be seen as contrary tendencies. 

But on balance it is likely that the world situation improved more than it 
deteriorated. The thermo-nuclear stalemate, a tendency to disarm in fact if not 
by agreement, the growing influence of Afro-Asian States less interested in the 
cold war than in economic advancement, emerged as new factors in world 
politics. Two significant features of the Bandung Conference of non-European 
anti-colonialist States were that Soviet colonialism was denounced along with 
Western colonialism, and that the conference was conducted in the English 
language. 

The documents here collected, sometimes with considerable difficulty, give 
the raw materials for a study of these trends. In general they seem to be more 
enlivening and readable than such collections are wont to be: and the brief 
introductory sections, threading the groups of documents together, serve their 
purpose well. DAvip THOMSON 


THE GREAT DETERRENT: A collection of lectures, articles, and broadcasts on 
the development of strategic policy in the nuclear age. By Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor. Foreword by General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther. London, Cassell, 1957. xii-+322 pp. Index. 30s. 

THOsE who are nervous of changing their minds and admitting their mistakes 

will, perhaps, think that Sir John Slessor has chosen valour as the better part of 

discretion, and, indeed, in giving us this selection of his lectures and articles 

over the past quarter of a century Sir John has been nothing if not brave. 
They begin with the analysis which he made in 1933 of the German plan of 

attack in 1914 and end with an article on British defence policy written in 1957. 
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Thus an age is spanned, and it seems almost incredible that the whole of it 
could be compressed into the career of the author. We begin with air power asa 
more or less insignificant instrument of reconnaissance and end with it as one 
of the dominating factors in international affairs and the heart of any strategy. 

Throughout this astonishing development, which was signalized in turn by 
the coming of the long-range heavy bomber, of jet propulsion, the nuclear bomb, 
and most recently by the prospect of the inter-continental ballistic missile, 
Sir John Slessor has played an important and, since 1937, a leading part. We 
can see from his contemporary thoughts how he adjusted his attitude to chang- 
ing circumstances, how he never got caught in the vice of rigid doctrine, and 
how he has not hesitated to criticize his own mistakes and those of his service. 

But, of course, he has his defences as well. He constantly reminds us that the 
last war was the first air war and he thinks it is remarkable that the Air Staff 
did not commit greater miscalculations than, in fact, were made. He may be 
substantially right and the basic fault of the pre-war Air Staff may well have 
lain not in the calculations and miscalculations which it inevitably made but 
in the things which it did not calculate at all. Great strategic ideas usually 
turn barren if operational capacities are not exhaustively studied. 

This book is especially addressed to the young officers of today. To them it 
will certainly be a guide and probably an inspiration as well. But it will also 
be of value as a document of history to a wider public. Why, though, has Sir 
John called it The Great Deterrent? Would not the Great Stalemate have been 
a more accurate title? NOBLE FRANKLAND 


THE YEAR BooK OF WORLD AFFAIRS 1957. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. Assistant Ed. F. Parkinson. London, Stevens for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1957. xv-+479 pp. Index. 42s. 

Tus useful collection of essays once again provides interesting analytical and 

descriptive comment on selected topics. An analysis of the legal and political 

aspects of neutralism; a review of the trend of Soviet aid to under-developed 
countries; and an analysis of the different standards applied by the United 

Nations to the conduct of members, make particularly interesting reading. 

Much writing about international events in 1956 is dominated by the happenings 

in Suez and Hungary; it is therefore refreshing to find included in this book 

articles on Japan, and on the changing conceptions underlying the British 

Commonwealth, as well as on other more easily anticipated topics. Some inter- 

national events do not, however, seem to make good subject matter for essays, 

and one wonders whether, in an attempt to make coverage comprehensive, 
certain subjects receive adequate treatment. Where so much useful information 
is provided it may perhaps be pedantic to remark that it was the Suez Canal 

Company that was nationalized, not the Suez Canal; nor do ‘obviouslys’, 

‘inevitables’, and ‘of courses’, together with a plethora of coloured adjectives, 

necessarily reinforce clear thinking. 

The book ends with a comprehensive series of book reviews covering some 
two hundred pages. These take the form of ‘Reports on World Affairs’ and are 
grouped under classified headings, which gives scope for analysis and com- 
parison on a broad subject basis and proves a satisfactory method of coping 
with relevant literature. 

Taking it all in all, the 1957 Year Book is a useful—if increasingly large— 
handbook of world affairs. RACHEL F. WALL 


_’PATTERN OF THE PosT-wAR WorLD. By Gordon Connell-Smith. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1957. 288 pp. Index. 3s. 6d. 

-THIs is a first-rate primer of the post-war world from the conferences at the end 

of the war in 1944-5 (Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, San Francisco, Potsdam, etc.) 

up to the Suez crisis in 1956. Necessarily condensed, it does not, however, give 
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the impression of skimping or lack of balance. The United Nations, the cold 
war, European co-operation, the Middle East and Far East are all treated 
adequately and very readably.> Disciples of Professor Barraclough will perhaps 
be interested to note the relatively small amount of space devoted to the affairs 
of Western Europe._Significantly the greater part of the book deals with 
American-Soviet relations, ‘the retreat from Stalinism’, nationalism and Com- 
munism in the uncommitted countries—and, in particular, recent developments 
in the African continent. An introduction and a final chapter, ‘Taking Stock’, 
give admirable résumés of the total situation. I. P. CHAMBERS 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


RussIA, THE ATOM, AND THE WEsT: The BBC Reith Lectures, 1957. By George 
F. Kennan. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. vii+120 pp. Ios. 6d. 
Mr KeEnnan’s 1957 Reith Lectures have already attracted so much more 
attention than any of their predecessors that it is unnecessary to do more in a 
brief review than to remind potential readers of their contents and their im- 
portance. The first two lectures set the scene by examining what goes on inside 
the Soviet Union and inside the Soviet mind. The next two, the most widely 
discussed, analyse the central problem, now generally known as ‘disengagement’ 
in Europe. The fifth lecture, the weakest of them all because the least related to 
Mr Kennan’s personal experience, deals with the non-European aspects of the 
world’s problems, principally with the Middle East and Asia. The sixth, and 
last as delivered, comes back to Europe and the Atlantic world to deal with 
N.A.T.O. This was a last-minute replacement of another final lecture, here 
printed as the seventh though never delivered, on Anglo-American relations. 
The latter contains an important argument that fundamentally the British 
and the Americans are, over the long term, drifting apart rather than moving 
closer together. Together with a brief foreword, in which Mr Kennan prudently 
absolves himself from dogmatizing on the grounds that his knowledge is in- 
sufficient (a salutary lesson to those whose knowledge is even more insufficient), 
these seven essays make up the most imperatively required reading in inter- 
national affairs for many years. C. M. WooDHOUSE 


LenInIsM. By Alfred G. Meyer. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 324 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Russian 
Research Center Studies, No. 26.) $5.50. 48s. 

THROUGHOUT his career Lenin was earnestly concerned with the larger problems 

of Marxist theory. But much more of his energy and passion went into the work 

of building a political party, making it the instrument of his will and preparing 
it to lead the masses in a revolution. The bulk of his writings is ephemeral 
polemic or popularizing propaganda, calculated to crush or convince by sheer 
volume and vehemence, and only sketchily, sometimes precariously, related to 
the central doctrines of Marxism. His ideas on some important questions of 
theory fluctuated, and not only in response to the tactical needs of the moment. 
Some of his profoundest reflections are no more than scarcely relevant asides to 
lengthy tactical arguments without lasting significance. He left no full and sys- 
tematic account of his mature political thought, nor indeed did he ever attain 
the intellectual calm and certainty which would have allowed him to do so. 
Not surprisingly, studies of Leninism, Communist and non-Communist alike, 
have generally erred on the side of over-simplification. The Communists have 
rigidly systematized ‘Leninism’ around a few concepts of special importance 
to Soviet apologetics, exaggerating the consistency of Lenin’s views and ob- 
scuring their evolution. The non-Communists, on the other hand, while quite 
properly emphasizing the internal contradictions of ‘Leninism’ and its ambiguous 
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relationship to Marxism, have too often exaggerated the element of opportun- 
ism in Lenin’s work and presented him as a mere Machiavellian manipulator of 
Marxist theory. 

Mr Meyer’s approach is new and refreshing. We are introduced to Lenin’s 
most important ideas under four main headings: ‘The Party’ (this section 
includes a brilliant account of Lenin’s views on the historical role of the masses 
and on democracy); ‘The Russian Revolution’; ‘Leninism in Power’ (sub- 
divided into ‘The Soviet State in Theory and Practice’ and ‘Socialism in One 
Country’); and ‘The New Image of Capitalist Society’. Mr Meyer sets out all of 
Lenin’s important ideas on each of these subjects, without tendentious selection 
or systematization, letting Lenin speak for himself and avoiding otiose criticism, 
showing with admirable lucidity the coexistence and interaction of contra- 
dictory ideas in Lenin’s mind, the interplay and at times the conflict between 
his aspirations, his theoretical convictions, and his sense of immediate political 
realities. Lenin for once is where he belongs: not on a pedestal nor in the dock, 
but at an unprecedentedly baffling and critical conjuncture in the history of 
Russia and the development of socialist thought. Leninism is shown for what 
it is; not a scientific political doctrine, not a catalogue of opportunistic 
slogans, but a series of more or less effectual responses, conditioned by an un- 
flagging belief in Marxist ideals and incessant doubts about the adequacy of 
Marxist analysis, to a shifting revolutionary situation. Fis 


ORIENTAL DeEspotisM: A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Karl A. 
Wittfogel. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xix-+-556 pp. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 60s. 

Tuts book goes far beyond its title. It may perhaps be described as a philosophy 

of society which reflects markedly the author’s personal history. As a young 

man in Germany he came strongly under the influence of Marx and Lenin, but 
his reaction against bureaucratic totalitarianism, whether Communist or 

Fascist, brought him behind the barbed wire of Hitler’s concentration camps. 

As he developed his studies of oriental history—he is now Professor of Chinese 

History in the University of Washington at Seattle—he came to see modern 

forms of despotism stemming from the age-old despotism of the East. He then 

conceived the view that Eastern despotism arose in a society where irrigation 
was a matter of life and death to the people and their crops, and where the 
control of the water-courses was in the hands of the ruler and his bureaucracy. 

Having conceived this hypothesis he has devoted enormous energy and many 

years of immensely wide reading to its proof. 

His general thesis has been made public through his lectures for some time: 
he summarized his views in a paper presented to the International Symposium 
held by the Wenner-Gren Foundation at Princeton in June 1955 (Man’s Role in 
Changing the Face of the Earth, 1956, pp. 152-64). Hence the present book is 
described as the long-awaited full study. It is indeed monumental in concept 
and execution: it requires thirteen pages even to list the contents, forty pages 
for the bibliography, and twenty-six pages of index. The division into dis- 
connected paragraphs as he examines evidence all over the world—for oriental 
despotism existed as markedly in pre-Columban America as anywhere—does 
not make the book easy to read, and Dr Wittfogel has seen fit to introduce an 
entirely new terminology. Basically he uses the term ‘hydraulic society’ for an 
economy which involves large-scale and government-managed works of irriga- 
tion and flood control. This is contrasted with hydroagriculture (small-scale 
irrigation) and it involves using the terms ‘hydraulic’, ‘agrobureaucratic’, and 
‘oriental despotism’ interchangeably (p. 8). Many readers who know the East 
will think naturally of villagers coming together to irrigate their own little 
valley, and then realizing the need for wider co-operation in the irrigation and 
drainage of a larger area—a natural evolution, democratically based. They may 
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contend that Wittfogel’s interpretation of Chinese history is based on a mis- 
understanding, and that his whole thesis falls to the ground. Others will accept 
his novel interpretation of world history. L. DUDLEY STAMP 


VTHE PovERTY OF HistoricisM. By Karl R. Popper. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1957. xiv-+-166 pp. Index. 16s. 
Tus is a celebrated and astringent essay on the methodology of the social 
sciences. Professor Popper moves energetically through this nightmare region, 
dispelling logical confusions, explaining the procedure of physical scientists and 
how social scientists really do the same thing, and assaulting Marxism, psycho- 
analysis, social dynamics, the ‘sociology of knowledge’, and other phantasms. 
Yet his own method is methodologically curious. His main target is ‘his- 
toricism’, which he claims to present as a close-knit philosophy, even con- 
structing arguments never to his knowledge used by historicists themselves 
(p. 3). So, instead of a systematic criticism of specific writers, he battles with a 
composite monster whose claws and scales are borrowed indifferently from Marx 
or Mill or Mannheim. ‘Historicism’ is never clearly defined. It means primarily 
the belief in historical laws and historical prediction (pp. 3, 128). Again, it 
means the belief that the ends of human activities are dependent on historical 
forces (p. 64). Then again, it means the doctrine that the social sciences must 
adopt a historical method (p. 34), and the belief that the experimental method 
cannot be applied in the social sciences as in the physical (p. 93). But while all 
these beliefs overlap, none necessarily entails the others. Professor Popper 
ignores the classical Historismus whose history Meinecke wrote. The com- 
plexities of its development into ‘historicism’ perhaps themselves need historical 
treatment if sense is to be made of them. 
~The methodological argument has a political reference. It lines up behind 
Mr Kennan’s dictum that the greatest law of human history is its unpredict- 
ability, rather than Sir Edward Grey’s that in great affairs there is more in the 
minds of the events than in the minds of the chief actors.»The latter smells of 
historicism. The poverty of historicism, says Professor Popper, is a poverty of 
imagination (p. 130). One could ask whether the poverty of the anti-historicist 
might not correspondingly be a poverty of political experience (or an aversion 
from situational logic). But despite its partiality, it is impossible to read this 
book attentively without stimulus, clarification, and gratitudes 
MARTIN WIGHT 


La NATURE SOCIALE: Introduction 4 la psychologie politique. By Alfred 
Sauvy. Paris, Armand Colin, 1957. 302 pp. 


IN his preface the author explains that this book is an adventure into a country 
lying around and beyond his professional province, that it consists of a collection 
of sketches, with commentaries, of various aspects of political life relevant to 
the subject of the title, and that no final synthesis, no presentation of a general 
theory has been attempted. 

For such a work to succeed, its author must have intellectual brilliance and 
imagination. Professor Sauvy is possessed of both these qualities, as well as of a 
very wide range of information on many matters, contemporary and historical. 
Perhaps he is too much inclined to resort to paradox as a means of making his 
observations more arresting, and this sometimes leads him to replace one half- 
truth by another, by turning it inside out. Such a procedure may be justified as 
the best way of shaking people out of their intellectual complacency or dis- 
lodging an idée fixe, provided it is regarded only as a first step, to be followed by 
deeper analysis and more balanced judgement. And of that Professor Sauvy 
is fully aware. 

A quick impression of the book may be given by noting some of its character- 
istic themes. Collaboration and conflict: he maintains that life is a continual 
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struggle against adversaries (nature or man), but he explains in how many 
different ways conflict may be a form of collaboration, in fact the only form that 
gives rise to any problems (paradox peeps out here, and the analysis is not 
complete). Satisfaction and discontent: needs multiply faster than the means 
to meet them, and the result is ‘impoverishment’ amid increasing wealth. 
Similarly, with technological advance productivity and waste increase to- 
gether. Bureaucracy and automation: as automation spreads in mechanical 
processes, in social and economic affairs the ‘automation’ of laissez faire yields 
to direction and planning. Then there are chapters on psychological themes— 
hypocrisy, humour, myth—in which one sees the germ of a possible future 
synthesis, and the book ends with a strong appeal for more information and 
better communication between governments and people and between man and 
man. T. H. MARSHALL 


TrpEs oF Crisis: A Primer of Foreign Relations. By Adolf A. Berle, Jr. London, 
Macmillan, 1957. 328 pp. Index. 2!s. 


PROFESSOR BERLE’S primer of foreign relations has parallels with Professor 
E. H. Carr’s The Twenty Years’ Crisis 1919-39 } and with Mr George Kennan’s 
American Diplomacy 1900/1950.? At first sight, it offers a guide to world dis- 
contents that has much that is familiar. Eighteenth-century notions of 
sovereignty, he argues, are irrelevant in our tightly linked and panicky world. 
International relations, though still in form relations between single national 
states, are matters today of group relationships. Professor Berle assesses the 
role of the United States as a world leader and, though critical of it, offers a 
reasonably balanced judgement—it has, despite the absence of doctrine, 
‘maintained an adequate if not perfect leadership in the Western hemisphere 
without empire, and with only the barest minimum of force’ (p. 59). But it 
has none of the room for manoeuvre, nor the economy of effort, of nineteenth- 
century Britain: he reminds us that in 1900 when the British Empire was at its 
greatest extent of territory, its army and navy cost Britain only six per cent of 
its national income. Writing out of his own experience as a one-time Assistant 
Secretary for Latin-American Affairs, he stresses the importance to the United 
States of its relations with its ‘oldest’ group, the Organization of American 
States; and reveals, not too incidentally, how much the U.N. Charter and the 
Act of Chapultepec owed to the efforts of the late Senator Vandenberg, of 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller, and (though he is over-modest here) of himself. He 
surveys, with less personal incisiveness, the crisis areas of Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia, seeing their problems in a historical setting. He pleads for an 
abandonment of stereotyped thinking and out-worn ideas (Capitalism, Com- 
munism, Nationalism, Imperialism, Race Superiority, Spiritual Supremacy). 
They must be replaced by a philosophy of peace, a faith in One World and 
creative individuality, the use of the United Nations and its economic instru- 
ments. All this is familiar, yet it is put persuasively in these pages. 

Though not unmindful of the need for defence, Professor Berle sees that the 
defence of the United States is indistinguishable from the defence of the free 
world, and that Strategic Air Command, the Bomb and its dangers, genetic as 
well as military, have revolutionized even the notions of a decade ago. Morality, 
anyway, he says, ‘is frequently realism with an extremely long view’ (p. 49). 
Where he allows himself the immodesty, as on Latin-American affairs, he writes 
movingly. He points out that, if today there are but two Great Powers, by the 
year 2000 there will be in number alone at least three others—India, China, and 
Brazil. This is a balanced, stimulating, and enlightened volume. 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


1 2nd ed, (London, 1946). 2 Chicago, 1951. 
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ny / SOLDIERS AND GOVERNMENTS: Nine Studies in Civil-Military Relations. Ed. 


rat by Michael Howard. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1957. 192 pp. Index. 
10t 2Is. 

uns _ THESE essays, each by a different hand, deal with the influence of military 
th. ' organizations and considerations upon the politics of Britain, France, Germany, 
to- ) Russia, Japan, Spain, Latin America, and the United States. Mr Howard’s 
cal introduction is no mere formality. It is an admirably constructed piece which 
Ids imparts precision to and underlines the significance of a subject which usually 
s— tends to be left vague or to be ignored. Yet, as this book shows, it is a subject 
ure to which the word fundamental can justly be applied. 

ind Amongst the contributions, all of which are from eminent authorities, 
ind Professor Humphreys’ masterpiece of incisive and scholarly compression on 


: the Caudillo tradition is a gem without compare which will go far towards 
restoring confidence in the difficult and dangerous art of generalization. Pro- 
on fessor Brogan’s observations on the United States are as significant as his ob- 
servations always are, and Professor Seton-Watson has made a particularly 
notable contribution on Russia. The most surprising thing about the latter is, 





ates] perhaps, the extent to which it discounts, or at any rate does not dwell upon, the 
tic part played by the army in the overthrow of Nicholas IJ. Mr Carr’s important 
a chapter on Spain contains much that is of wider than Spanish interest or ex- 
id perience, and Mr Howard might possibly have drawn some attention to this. 

: i Such observations as there are upon the developments of the second World 
oe War tend to be of a superficial nature, but if Mr Blake is really waiting for a 
a ‘final history’ (p. 48) of this period or, indeed, of any period, he must be a great 
‘ a optimist. NOBLE FRANKLAND 
ere PaTHs TO PEACE: A Study of War: its Causes and Prevention. Ed. by Victor 
t it H. Wallace. Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru. Victoria, Melbourne Uni- 
th- versity Press; London, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
‘its xx+397 pp. Index. 25s. 

t of TuIs book is a collection of articles by Australian academics on the causes of 
“ war and the possible means of its prevention. Among the subjects covered are 
“ the economic factor in international conflicts, cultural patterns and social 
he tensions, nationalism as a cause of war, the implications of atomic warfare, the 
' f ‘| balance of power as a means of preserving peace, and the possibilities of the 
He | United Nations and world government in this field. The contributors include 


dl historians, lawyers, economists, a philosopher, a psychologist, a political 
€ | scientist, an anthropologist, and an atomic scientist. Except for one Leninist, 


an | _ the contributors are liberals of various shades of opinion. 

wt } The articles are very uneven in standard. Professor Partridge, on the conflict 
y). | of ideologies, Professor Macmahon Ball, on nationalism, and Professor Duncan, 
nd on the balance of power, produce the most notable of them. Some of the other 
7 contributors tend merely to re-hash facts which are already over-familiar, or to 

h re-explode myths which have already been exploded many times in the past 
: vi forty years, though this may be justifiable if the book is intended to arouse an 
hae interest in international politics among those who might otherwise lack it. 
Fug Many of the recommendations as to government policy scattered through the 
ty, book are irritatingly remote from political realities, and it is rather astounding 
19). in this day and age to find the banning of toy soldiers (p. 136) still being ad- 
ic vocated as a means to peace. Cora BELL 
ind Tue CrrizEn Army: Key to Defense in the Atomic Age. By Frederick Martin 


Stern. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1957. xii+373 
r pp. Index. 42s. 

THERE is plenty of food for discussion in this book, the main theme of which is 
that, if they are to be an adequate deterrent, the surface forces which will still 
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be required by the West to support or even to replace nuclear conflict should in 
future be true citizen armies recruited by national service for long periods, 
The author rejects professional long-service armies of the recent British and 
U.S. patterns and also what he calls ‘cadre-conscript’ armies of the traditional 
continental type. Unlike these, the true citizen army, he argues, cannot become 
a political danger at home and is inevitably wholehearted in its own defence as 
a nation in arms. 

The historical chapters are a stimulating analysis of the results achieved by 
citizen armies in the past. But the size of the present problem first becomes 
apparent when, after analysing the recent military organization of the most 
important Western forces, the author discusses those few small, true citizen 
forces which already exist, in special chapters on Switzerland and Australia to 
which he adds favourable mentions of other British Dominions, the Philippines, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Israel. From this point he applies his theory 
to the larger Powers (and notably to the United States), who in his view have 
in the past under the pressure of events allowed themselves to be blinded by the 
successes of regular and conscript armies and notably by the Prussian record. 

Mr Stern’s arguments are admirably presented and deserve careful reading, 
not only by students of the subject but above all by those citizens of the free 
world who would have to contribute personal service during their active lives 
as well as a defence element in their taxation if his ideal is to be realized. 
British readers in particular will need to differentiate his proposals from that 
form of conscription which, since 1945, has come to be known as ‘National 
Service’. R. V. Hume. 


Wuy DemocracliEs Fal: A Critical Evaluation of the Causes for Modern Dic- 
tatorship. By Norman L. Stamps. Introduction by F. A. Hermens. 
Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1957. xxvi+182 pp. Index. $4. 

PROFESSOR STAMPS is not the first to have observed the contrast between the 

idealistic longing to ‘make the world safe for democracy’ and the prosaic facts 

which expressed themselves between the wars in an unprecedented crop of 
dictatorships. But he is unusual in being prepared to study objectively this 
problem of why, in the world of today, dictatorships flourish while democracies 
tend to wither. While it is obvious that he himself believes that democracies 
are preferable to dictatorships, he does not allow this personal preference to dis- 
tort his vision:,‘It has sometimes been said that men everywhere are desirous 
of freedom, but an unemotional investigation would subject this statement 
to considerable doubt’ (p. 98). If a democracy is to flourish, certain conditions 
must be fulfilled, pertaining to the constitution of a given nation, to its eco- 
nomic structure, to the fairness shown to minorities, to experience of self- 
government, to morale and confidence in the future. Having analysed this 
quite dispassionately, Professor Stamps finds that in a number of countries these 
conditions have recently not been fulfilled, in fact, that ‘the nature of modern 
societies has made the emergence of dictatorship psychologically possible’ 

(p. 106). 

Each individual observation and idea of his may not be strikingly original 
but they acquire considerable interest through having been brought together 
in an analytical study, systematic, clearly expressed, comprehensive, dis- 
passionate. A good example of the valuable work carried out by the exponents 
of the science of sociology who are prepared to analyse but not to predict. 

NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


CHRISTIANITY, DEMOCRACY, AND TECHNOLOGY. By Zoltan Sztankay. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1957. xiii+182 pp. $3.75. 

‘SINCE Christianity is the basis of democracy, and since technology depends 

on democracy, the two latter never could have developed without Christianity, 
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and thus never could have brought about the present state of international 
affairs which not only makes the erecting of a universal political organization 
possible but which actually necessitates the building of such a human unit’ 
(p. 164). This quotation sums up the whole of this book. The author believes 
in progress, and holds that the only hope for the world is the creation of some 
form of world government under the inspiration of Christianity. The great 
enemy is the nation State. There are many who will agree with this belief, 
though not all of them will share the author’s optimism. The book itself is, 
however, unlikely to convert anyone who does not already hold the author’s 
view, since it is written in broad generalities and scarcely descends to the level 
of detailed evidence for its statements. In consequence its value is limited, 
and it suffers from repetition. Moreover, the theory of the dependence of 
technology on democracy and Christianity seems to be weakened by the latest 
evidence that the Soviet Union is progressing faster in technology than the 
rest of the world. H. M. WappDAms 


THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By Gunnar Heck- 
scher. Preface by William A. Robson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 
172 pp. Index. 18s. 

THE Florence Round Table of the International Political Science Association 
held in April 1954 was devoted to the question of teaching and research in 
comparative government and to particular segments of this field. Being unable 
to print the individual papers, Professor Heckscher (the rapporteur-general of 
the meeting) has attempted the difficult task of combining a discussion of the 
general problems of the subject with some account of the discussions themselves. 
On the whole, this has not been a success, since the endeavour to be fair to all 
sides—combined with the fact that Professor Heckscher is writing in a language 
not his own—gives the book a certain flatness, which by no means corresponds 
to this reviewer's recollection of the discussions. Professor Heckscher hints at 
the nature of the central controversy when he mildly remarks: ‘Probably be- 
cause of the over-emphasis on pragmatism formerly usual on the Western side 
of the Atlantic, there is in American political science today a great anxiety to 
get down to fundamentals—just as the formerly more speculative Europeans 
are anxious to deal with nothing but solid facts’ (p. 28). The question as to 
whether politics can be made into an abstract science on the model of con- 
temporary economics, with little relation to what statesmen actually do, was 
fought out much harder than this indicates. Something has gone wrong with 
line 15 on p. 76; the Four-Power conference at Berlin referred to on p. 136 was 
held in 1954 and not in 1947. Since no list of the participants in the Florence 
discussions is given, it is even more unforgivable than usual that persons 
mentioned in the index are not given at least their initials. Max BELOFF 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE: Essays in Political and 
Legal Theory. By Franz Neumann. Ed. and with a Preface by Herbert 
Marcuse.. Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press and the Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. 
x+303 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 

Tus posthumous collection of essays by the political theorist Franz Neumann 

(whose death in an accident in 1954 deprived Columbia University of one of the 

best known teachers of political theory of his generation) deals with a single 

problem, that of freedom and authority as it presented itself to the author over 

a number of years, beginning with the early period of his exile from Nazi 

Germany. Out of it there emerges something like a doctrine or at least an 

approach to the subject, backed up by a wide range of historical learning and 

fortified, if more tentatively, by considerations drawn from the study of in- 
dividual psychology. That the State is not the only enemy of freedom, that 
democracy need not necessarily lead to dictatorship, that the healthy balance 
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of social forces is more important than particular institutional arrangements, 
that the incorporation of pressure-groups in the administrative process, even if 
disguised as political pluralism, does not necessarily maximize freedom— 
propositions such as these recur in different forms under different heads in the 
several essays. These are serious and important questions, but there is about 
the essays a certain heaviness, and a certain remoteness from reality, which 
makes one feel that Neumann never fully escaped from his original identification 
with German social democracy. Some years in England, despite the guidance 
of Harold Laski, left him without a real feeling for the nature of British con- 
stitutionalism ; and the gap is an important one. MAX BELOFF 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL THEORY. By Charles Vereker. London, 
Hutchinson University Library, 1957. 232 pp. Index. tos. 6d. 

Tuis book is described as approaching political institutions by way of the 
theories designed to explain them rather than, as is customary, vice versa. 
I would prefer to say that the author sees political and social developments as 
presenting certain problems, and he discusses the answers presented by political 
theorists, in turn, under the headings of Justice, Peace and Order, Rights, 
Felicity, Progress, and Freedom. The theoretical problems of international 
relations, it may be mentioned here, barely come into consideration. To 
summarize the development of political ideas from Plato to Lenin in a small 
volume of 232 pages is an heroic enterprise. Mr Vereker’s book is an introduc- 
tory essay, but so closely knit that it requires slow and careful reading. He 
deserves especial praise for his conscientious exposition, and his due sense of 
the need to qualify the clichés of historians about political thinkers and to reject 
their stereotypes. A. CoBBAN 


THE KINGDOM OF FREE MEN. By G. Kitson Clark. Cambridge at the University 
Press, 1957. xiv-+213 pp. 18s. 6d. 
THIS is a very interesting, lucidly written book, in which a historian analyses 
the complex conditions of our times from a Christian standpoint. It is founded 
on lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1955, but includes new material bringing 
it up to date. The writer combines deep convictions with objectivity and is able 
to illustrate his points by examples drawn from a wide knowledge of political 
conditions in the world today. He faces clearly the dangers and difficulties con- 
fronting our civilization, exposing those fallacies and flaws which frustrate the 
working of all human systems. In writing of those who seem to have failed 
when tested, his comments are always inspired by charity and sympathy. 
Might one suggest that, on p. 142, the word ‘reasoning’ instead of ‘argument’ 
might better convey the writer’s meaning? The book, though so clearly written, 
must be read with very close attention. It will well repay it. 
L. M. LIVINGSTONE 


PRESCRIPTION FOR SURVIVAL: No. 10, Bampton Lectures in America, de- 
livered at Columbia University 1957. By Brock Chisholm. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
92 pp. $2.50. 20s. 

THE main problem exercising the minds of men and women at the present 

moment is the hydrogen bomb with its threat of annihilation for the human 

race. Dr Chisholm approaches the problem from a point of view which is re- 
freshingly wide in its scope: can man alter his nature? That appears to the 
author to be the only prescription for survival. Dr Chisholm, looking at re- 
corded history, sees warfare as a normal pattern of human behaviour. Now, for 
the first time, man’s scientific achievements have placed in his hands the means 
of his own annihilation. Can the coming generation be trained to new behaviour 
patterns to match an altered environment; or are we, like the dinosaurs, doomed 
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to extinction because we cannot, or will not, adapt ourselves? Though these 
four lectures were prepared for the spoken rather than the written word, they 
make vigorous, interesting, and thought-provoking reading. 

G, LAUGHARNE 


HISTORY 


THE SHAPING OF THE MODERN WORLD 1870-1939. Vol. 1. Ends and Beginnings. 
The World to 1914. By Maurice Bruce. London, Hutchinson, 1958. 
xlli+970 pp. Maps. Index. 42s. 

AFTER much grumbling from the pundits about the need (which they do not 
seem in any hurry to remedy) for world history, Mr Maurice Bruce of the 
University of Sheffield has produced what really is a book on world history, and 
not just a diplomatic history of Europe with bits about the colonies. The 
purpose of this massive volume of over goo pages on the period 1870-1914 is to 
satisfy ‘many who wish to understand the great historical movements’, rather 
than those needing a textbook; and the author is very anxious to make it clear 
that the book is to ‘be vead, and not dipped into for dates and isolated facts’. 
However, the facts and dates are there all right, and they carry along a readable 
and detailed narrative whose main interest lies in political developments and in 
some skilful and comprehensive chapters on the non-European world. The 
latter, which make up about two-thirds of the volume, and include accounts of 
the United States, the partition of Africa, and the Far East in addition to those 
on the British Empire, are notable for much fresh and vivid detail, and seem to 
represent Mr Bruce’s main contribution and interest. 

Three chapters are contributed by colleagues, including the last, on inter- 
national relations, by Dr William Carr. This, although a good straightforward 
sketch, is mainly confined to European international history, and is rather an 
anticlimax after the easy flow of Mr Bruce’s narrative over the greater part of 
the globe. After being told so much about international rivalries outside Europe 
the reader wants to know how they fit into the main story of the relations of 
the European great Powers. Dr Carr says nothing, however, about such matters 
as the partition of Africa in the 1880s and its European repercussions, Salisbury’s 
search for a colonial agreement with France before 1898, the bearing of the 
Hay—Pauncefote treaty and Caribbean settlement of 1901-3 on the naval balance 
of power, or the Far Eastern situation after 1905, where the Anglo—Japanese— 
American triangle is worth notice in its own right. But apart from this lack of 
an introductory or concluding survey sufficiently broad to provide a framework 
for the whole work, there is not much to criticize in Mr Bruce’s Herculean effort. 

W. N. MEDLICOTT 


DocuMENTS ON BriTISH ForREIGN PoLicy 1919-1939. First Series, Vol. vu, 
1920. Ed. by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
xxix+744 Pp. 75S. 

Tus volume of the British Diplomatic Documents contains the complete pro- 

ceedings of the Conference of London which sat from 12 February to 10 April, 

1920, to finish off such of the work left undone by the Paris Peace Conference as 

required treatment at the highest level. The biggest single item on its agenda 

was the preparation of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and most of the docu- 
ments in the volume are chiefly concerned with this. A heavy air of unreality 
broods over these records of proposals most of which were destined never to be 
translated into fact, but this does not diminish their historic value; moreover, 
nearly all the material is published for the first time. The record does nothing 
to enhance M. Venizelos’ reputation for sweet reason, or that of Mr Lloyd George, 
in this field, for judgement; although Lord Curzon is more alive to realities, 
and the Allied High Commissioners in Constantinople accurately predict the 
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consequences of submitting to Turkey terms so harsh as those proposed (p. 500), 
It is well to be reminded today how large the Armenian question bulked in 1920, 
and that the Allies proposed to establish a Free State of Batum. There are 
several discussions of great interest on Allied policy towards Russia, and on how 
far Poland should be encouraged to refuse peace (pp. 140, 144, 194, etc.). Here 
Mr Lloyd George is the apostle of reason against French intransigence. Several 
documents are concerned with the Allies’ unsuccessful and increasingly half- 
hearted attempts to hang the Kaiser. The problems of Fiume, Dalmatia, and 
Albania bob in and out of the discussions. While the participants are by no 
means at one, yet a certain all-European solidarity unites them, up to a point, 
against the absent President Wilson. The Italian delegates, on the whole, come 
out better than their reputation, which hitherto has been based largely on 


American accounts. C. A, MACARTNEY 


DocuMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 1919-1939. Second Series, Vol. vit, 
1929-34. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 
1958. Ixxxvi+808 pp. 85s. < 

Tuts volume of the official British Documents concentrates far more than most 

of its fellows on a single subject, and is thus able to cover a much longer period 

of time. The main subject is Anglo-Soviet relations, and the period 1929-34. 

The first document in the series is a Foreign Office Memorandum discussing 

whether it would be desirable, or worth while, for the British Government to 

resume diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union; the last, dated September 

1934, describes the election of the Soviet Union to a permanent seat on the 

Council of the League of Nations. 

This little juxtaposition shows what is perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the collection: the picture which it unconsciously presents of the meteoric 
rise of the U.S.S.R. from a State with which it might or might not be worth 
while doing business, if it could give satisfactory guarantees of good behaviour, 
to a Power being courted simultaneously by Germany and France, not to 
mention many others. It is the documents relating to the latter period which are, 
of course, the most important historically, although, even there, the chief events 
recorded are those concerning other parties, for British-Soviet relations are 
uniformly uncordial throughout the period covered. A very large number of the 
documents refer to the Metro-Vickers trial. Many of these are signed by Mr (as 
he then was) Strang, who has, of course, given a shorter version in his own book. 
Both these reports, and most of those sent from Moscow, are admirably sober, 
and often give remarkably interesting pictures of Soviet conditions. This latter 
part of the volume, while omitting, as the editors warn us, most of the material 
on the Disarmament Conference and the ‘Eastern Locarno’, published in the 
previous volume, adds some dispatches on Russia’s relations with other States. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these come from the Baltic States, and throw 
considerable light on the efforts of those unhappy little formations to escape 
from what the British Minister calls ‘the protective solicitude of the Soviet 
Union, the clumsy directness of Germany and the devouring overtures of 
Poland’. C. A. MACARTNEY 


DocUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN PoLicy 1918-1945. Vol. x. The Third 
Reich: First Phase, January 30—-October 14, 1933. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 
Ixiv-+-962 pp. (Series C (1933-1937) ). 47s. 6d. 

THIs volume, the first of the long-awaited Series C of the Documents on German 

Foreign Policy, begins with the appointment of Hitler to the office of Reichs- 

kanzler on 30 January 1933, and ends with the notification of Germany’s 

withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations on 

14 October of the same year. Germany’s manceuvres at the Disarmament 

Conference are the subject of the largest number of documents reproduced, 
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practically tying with the negotiations on Mussolini’s proposal for a Four- 
Power Pact. Neither of these sections contains much which is not known, or 
could not have been guessed, before, except for the revelation how far Germany 
was initiated in advance into the Pact. On many other questions, however, 
there is new material of great importance and interest. Pride of place perhaps 
belongs to the documents on German-Soviet relations, with their innumerable 
mutual accusations, each party blaming the other for the breakdown of the old 
official friendship, and each protesting that it was acting out of purely defensive 
motives. German-—Polish relations are very hostile during the period. There are 
reports that Poland is planning a preventive war, and for Germany, Poland is 
objective No. 1. There are many important documents on the development of 
German-Italian relations, which are kept from real cordiality above all by the 
Austrian question; although the Germans insist that what they want is not the 
Anschluss, but only control of Austria, complete or partial, by the local Nazis. 
There is little about South-Eastern Europe; the accounts of Gdmbés’ visit to 
Hitler are sketchy and second-hand. Nevertheless, Hungary is still more im- 
portant to Germany than either Yugoslavia or Rumania, although the outlines 
of the future German-Yugoslav rapprochement are already beginning to appear. 
Other subjects on which the collection is rich include the World Economic 
Conference, the Saar, and the negotiations for a concordat with the Holy See. 
The value of the collection is greatly enhanced by the inclusion in it of the 
minutes of several Conferences of Ministers; on the whole, Von Neurath speaks 
as though he were still in real charge of Germany’s foreign policy. The reader’s 
enjoyment of the entire volume is, however, greatly diminished by the disgrace- 
fully low standard of the bulk of the translation. Most of this is quite intolerably 
clumsy and wooden, and parts of it barely intelligible unless the reader translates 
it back literally in his head into German. C. A. MACARTNEY 


STUDIES IN SECRET DIPLOMACY DURING THE First WorLD War. By W. W. 
Gottlieb. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 430 pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 


Tuis book consists of two studies, one of the diplomacy concerned with the 
intervention of Turkey, and the other of the diplomacy around Italian inter- 
vention, in the first World War. It draws upon a good deal of material which 
has not been used before. In particular it investigates the economic background 
to the diplomatic story which it has to tell, for Dr Gottlieb considers that 
diplomatic activity is conditioned by what he calls objective causes. He 
emphasizes the ‘enormous entrenchment’ of German capital in the Turkish 
Empire in 1914, and makes even more of Italian dependence upon foreign 
capital and the German interests of the Banca Commerciale Italiana. Here 
and there one wonders whether he has not relied a little too much upon Com- 
munist sources such as Gramsci and Sereni, though both of these were certainly 
serious students in their own right. 

Another aspect emphasized by Dr Gottlieb is ‘the ceaseless diplomatic 
war among the Allies in each coalition behind their clash of arms with the 
enemy’ (p. 10). ‘Sazonov’, he writes, ‘was as well aware of the role of the 
Habsburg system in the international power balance as were Whitehall and 
the Quai d’Orsay. Since they sought to preserve as much as possible of that 
system, it was his chief purpose to destroy it’ (p. 298). And while Prince 
Biilow intrigued in Italy at Austria~-Hungary’s expense, Austria considered a 
separate peace with Russia in the early stages of the war. 

Dr Gottlieb often writes very well, with lapses into a slightly foreign jargon. 
On the whole he has wrestled manfully with the mass of material, though the 
reader is surprised from time to time by—for instance—references to L. Noél 
on Barrére but none to Dr Enrico Serra’s book about the same Ambassador. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
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La DEUXIEME INTERNATIONALE 1889-1923. By Patricia van der Esch, 
Preface by Georges Bourgin. Paris, Riviére for the Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1957. 186 pp. Bibliog. Index. Frs. 700. 


THIs serious and well-informed book traces the history of the Second Interna- 
tional from its turbulent origin to its breakdown in the years immediately 
following the first World War. In the last analysis the cause of this dénouement 
is to be found in the doctrinaire attitude adopted towards the bourgeois State, 
an issue which plagued all the Social Democratic parties, and upon which the 
German party took up an extremist position which condemned as a matter 
of principle any collaboration with bourgeois governments. Mrs Van der Esch 
rightly holds that Bismarck’s persecution had led its leaders to adopt a more 
revolutionary programme than they might otherwise have done, and thus to 
put themselves in a false position in view of their increasingly reformist practice. 
On the question of the State they had their way, and the resolution of their 
Dresden congress of 1903 was endorsed by the International at the Amsterdam 
congress of the following year, when the Guesdists, who had not the same 
excuse, supported them. The exaggerated emphasis upon the class struggle 
which this reflected had the effect of encouraging a whole crop of illusions re- 
garding the class consciousness and solidarity of the proletariat which were 
to be dispelled in 1914. 

Lenin took little part in these grand debates. But he became a member 
of the central organ of the International—the Bureau Socialiste International— 
in 1905, and his persistent advocacy at its meetings of the traditional Marxist 
doctrines revealed his complete misapprehension of the realities of the situation. 
That all the affiliated parties, with the exception of the Russian and the Serbian, 
supported their national governments when war broke out came to him as a 
profound shock. He became convinced that the International was now forever 
discredited, and that it must be replaced by a new organization wholly com- 
mitted to revolutionary Marxism. His efforts to bring this about were to be 
crowned with success. Mrs Van der Esch gives an interesting account of them, 
though she does not seem to have used Branko Lazitch’s Lénine et la III° 
Internationale, published as far back as 1951. Yet it is extremely unlikely 
that he would have obtained his desire had he not seized power in 1917, thus 
enabling him to set up a regime which provided a rallying point for those 
elements within Social Democracy which the experiences of the war had 
rendered disaffected and, by splitting the workers’ movement in all countries, 
to launch Communism as an international force. R. N. Carew Hunt 


WILSON THE DiptomaTIsT: A Look at his Major Foreign Policies. The Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1956. By Arthur S. Link. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xii+165 pp. Index. $4. 32s. 

Tus valuable survey of Woodrow Wilson by the Professor of History at 

Northwestern University, Illinois, shows how the attitude to the twenty- 

eighth President of the United States has changed in the past generation. 

Had it been written, say, just after Wilson’s death thirty years ago, few critics 

in America would have declared (p. xi) that ‘the over-all assessment of Wilson’s 

record is ...an impressively favourable one ...a tribute to the President’s 
steadfastness, idealism, courage, and ability to see things in their long-run 
perspective’. Among the Presidents who preceded Wilson, not many were 
more remarkable than he was. No doubt he was not in the unique category 
of George Washington or Lincoln, but the author of this book can truly say 

(p. 4) that ‘he earned an undisputed place in the first rank of presidents’, 

Wilson was not, at first, much interested in foreign affairs, and even in 
domestic politics he was, as the Professor says (p. 92), ‘not often an originator, 
or far ahead of public opinion . . .’ but he ‘moved the hearts and influenced 
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the votes of men . . .and [devised] practical means of putting his ideals to work’. 
Wilson died ‘an embittered man’. His conflicts with his critics in the Senate, 
and his obstinate reluctance to come to terms with men as reasonable as 
Laurence Lowell of Harvard, or his predecessor in the White House (Taft), 
which largely accounted for his defeat in the Senate thirty-eight years ago, 
spread a dark cloud of his own making over his last years. He thus died without 
knowing that the foundations he had laid wouid endure. Today we recognize 
his personal worth and his achievements; and anyone who may still doubt 
Wilson’s right to a high place in American history should read Professor Link’s 
pertinent book. A. F, WHYTE 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Les ETABLISSEMENTS PUBLICS INTERNATIONAUX. By H. T. Adam. Preface by 
Henri Teitgen. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auxias for the Bibliothéque de Droit International, 
l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales de l’Université de Paris, 1957. 
ix+323 pp. Frs. 2,800. 
PROFESSOR ADAM defines the institutions considered in this valuable and in- 
teresting book as those public services originating and functioning indepen- 
dently of international organizations and performing for the general public 
either a control function in the public domain or an executive function. The 
number of institutions falling within this definition is quite considerable and 
includes such diverse bodies as the Bank for International Settlements, the 
Bale-Mulhouse Airport, the Great Northern Railway of Ireland, the Danube 
Commission, and the British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. 

The book falls into two, indeed three, distinct parts. The first five chapters 
are legal analysis and deal with the classification, powers, legal status, and func- 
tioning of existing institutions. Chapter 6 is a description of four institutions 
set up after the previous chapters had been drafted, and of Euratom. In a final 
chapter the Soviet system of organizing this class of international work is 
briefly examined. 

So little has been written on this subject that the reader may regret that 
Professor Adam did not write a longer book and preface his legal analysis, 
which to the layman is stiff going, by a description of the institutions which he 
treats. There are, it is true, nearly a hundred pages of annexes containing the 
texts of the conventions, statutes, etc., of nine bodies. But, useful as these are 
and as are the lengthy textual footnotes given elsewhere in the volume, they 
are not exhaustive, and nowhere is the legal skeleton clothed with a record of 
work done. This absence of raiment renders it difficult to judge how far the 
author is justified in attaching the importance he does to this form of inter- 
national co-operation. He pitches his claim high, expressing the view that it is 
‘probablement plus importante en efficacité, en attributions et en pouvoirs’ 
than, for instance, the U.N. or the specialized agencies. Most of these institu- 
tions are concerned with transport or finance, for which they are particularly 
well suited, and though others such as Euratom exist or are contemplated, it 
remains to be seen how far this particular form of co-operation will develop. 

These institutions possess obvious advantages—executive powers normally 
in a well defined field, freedom from day-to-day political interference and from 
government veto, financial independence. But many legal and juridical problems 
arise, which, as Professor Adam shows, governments have attempted to solve 
with varying degrees of success. Particularly difficult is the fundamental problem 
of the law under which the international body should operate. It is to a con- 
sideration of these problems that the first five chapters of the book are devoted. 

This book is likely to remain for some time to come the standard work on 
this special form of international co-operation. A. LOVEDAY 
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THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM. By James N. Murray, Jr. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1957. vii + 283 pp. Bibliog. Index. Cloth- 
bound $4.50. Paperbound $3.50. 


THE spectacle of the colonial Powers being harried at the United Nations by 
delegates who frequently combine a burning desire for self-advertisement with 
an abysmal ignorance of the facts of colonial life naturally does not strike most 
people in either this country or in Western Europe as being particularly edifying. 
That it has also had a sobering effect on many Americans is evident in the present 
study, the level of sophistication of which is in welcome contrast to the often 
sentimental and ill-informed utterances of only a decade or so ago. 

Mr Murray’s study is focused ‘on the trusteeship system as an institution of 
international organization, rather than on its effects, on the specific dependent 
territories involved’ (p. 211). Within these limits it is a thorough, balanced, and 
well-documented work, with many pertinent comments on the limitations of 
this kind of institutional activity. Yet this preoccupation with procedural 
mechanics—despite their ‘substantive overtones’ (p. 246)—is rather wearisome 
and is only partially offset by his concluding assessment of the influence of the 
trusteeship system on the actual practice of administering authorities. He 
claims that it has been considerable, but his supporting evidence is thin. If 
his angle of vision had embraced that of the colonial administrator and if his 
sources had not been so predominantly American or United Nations he might 
well have concluded that the main consequence has been to involve hard- 
pressed colonial administrators in answering long and complicated question- 
naires, in drafting speeches of self-justification, and in indulging in very 
occasional ‘window dressing’. GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


--ForTY-FIVE YEARS: International Federation of Trade Unions. By Walter 


Schevenels. With Foreword by Lord Citrine. Published by the Board of 
Trustees of the I.F.T.U., Brussels, 1956. 454 pp. Bel. Frs. 140. 


TuIs is the first attempt to write the history of the international trade-union 
movement which, during the first half of the century, is largely the history of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. This Federation, set up in 1901, 
was dissolved in 1945 to make way for the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
originally regarded as a possible rallying point for trade unionists of all shades 
and colours. M. Schevenels, from 1929 to 1945 General Secretary of the 
I.F.T.U. and now European Regional Secretary of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in Brussels, had to overcome the difficulty that the 
entire archives of the I.F.T.U. (which had its headquarters in Paris up to 1940) 
were irretrievably lost during the war. 

He nevertheless-succeeds in presenting a coherent story, unearthing many 
useful data and statistics both as to its modest early beginnings and for the 
later period between the two World Wars, when the I.F.T.U. had to overcome 
both the manceuvres of the Red Trade Union International (Profintern) and to 
fight the rising tide of totalitarianism which was submerging such powerful 
organizations as the German trade unions. Many hitherto unknown facts are 
contained in the author’s description of the I.F.T.U.’s endeavours to assist the 
unions in Austria, Spain, and Czechoslovakia and to strengthen in these coun- 
tries the force of resistance against capitulation.-, After the fall of France in 
1940 the I.F.T.U. Secretariat found shelter in Transport House. The war years 
were mostly taken up with projects for reconstituting and broadening the Trade 
Union International after the war. The concluding chapters of the book give 
a well documented picture of the negotiations leading to the short-lived co- 
existence of Communist and non-Communist unions in one International, 
which was abandoned in 1949 in favour of the newly-formed I.C.F.T.U. (Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions), regarding itself as the true heir of 
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ana, the pre-war I.F.T.U. Schevenels’ experiences inside the W.F.T.U.—he was for 

oth- a short time Assistant Secretary General—recorded here, are of considerable 
interest. J. W. BRUEGEL 

s by 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF TRADE UNION FREEDOM. By C. Wilfred 


| 

1 ! 
with Jenks. London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1957. 
val | xl-++-473 pp. Index. 84s. 
be THE author of this volume, the Legal Adviser of the International Labour 
ften } Office, has set out to present a comprehensive analysis of the developments of 

recent years in international action and national law and practice regarding the 

n of protection of freedom of association for trade union purposes. The work falls 
Jent | into five parts. Part 1 describes the existing international guarantees and 
and | standards, Part 1 international procedures, Part 11 brings together evidence 
s of | as to how far international guarantees and standards have been made effective 
ural in practice, Part Iv constitutes a personal evaluation of the situation, and Part v, 
ome | in the form of a brief postscript, covers most recent developments (January to 
‘the | March 1957). A full subject index and lists of cases, instruments, laws, and 

He | regulations, as well as bibliographical notes, are provided. This is the first 
Tf publication of its kind and should prove of value particularly to those con- 
his cerned with the legal aspects of trade union freedom, which, since the second 
ight World War, has become the subject of a rapidly growing body of international 
ard- case law. : 
es | YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 1957-1958. 
IN | Preface by J. H. Oldenbroek. London, Lincolns-Prager International 
i Yearbook Publishing Co., Ltd., for the International Confederation of Free 
see Trade Unions, 1957. 622 pp. Index. 105s. 
alter 


Ja TuE International Confederation of Free Trade Unions was founded in 1949, 
but it can trace its ancestry back to the nineteenth century. This first issue of 
its yearbook went to press in December 1956. The first part covers the history, 


nion | purposes, structure, and activities of the Confederation; the second gives in- 
y of , formation on three regional organizations, and the third on over a hundred 
gor, national affiliates in the non-Communist world. The last part deals with 
ons, international trade secretariats. 

ades 

the | 


L’O.N.U. By Charles Chaumont. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
lera- 1957. 128 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 156. 


Bee | Fortowine a brief historical introduction, this addition to the ‘Que sais-je?’ 
| series—which discusses the United Nations and the International Court of 
any Justice, but not the Specialized Agencies—is divided into two parts: ‘Les 
the Caractéres de l’Organisation’, in which the U.N.’s composition and structure 
cain are reviewed, and ‘Les Activités de l’Organisation’, which includes chapters on 
A te the maintenance of peace, on progress in the political (i.e. in relation to non- 
otal self-governing territories), economic and social, and legal fields. The author 
agente examines the functioning of the various U.N. organs in these fields objectively 
: tee and_ realistically. E. G,.C. 
oun- | /UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. By Walter H. C. Laves and Charles 
be. \ A. Thomson. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1957. xxiii+-469 pp. 
all Index. $7.50. 

give Tuts book is a well-written and well-documented study of the founding, growth, 
reo. | and activities of Unesco—a book that students and librarians have long been 
onal waiting for. It was said that whereas at San Francisco the United Nations was 
aha. constituted as a body, the creation of Unesco would ‘give that body a soul’, and 
ir of it is this belief that, in spite of concern for superficial inadequacies, animates 
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those who directly and indirectly continue to work for Unesco today. An 
unbiased account of their achievements will be found here, together with 
information on the budget and control of Unesco policies. There are also useful 
appendices and the arrangement of the notes and references deserves a word of 
praise. BARBARA KYLE 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, STALIN: The War They Waged and the Peace They 
Sought. By Herbert Feis. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. xi+-692 pp. Maps. Index. $6.95. 42s. 








— 








Mr FEIs relates the story of the co-operation and the conflicts between America, | 


Britain, and Russia from the entry of Russia and America into the war until 
just before the Potsdam Conference. He has had the advantage of access to 
the files of the State Department, including records of the United States Em- 
bassy in Moscow and the papers of Averell Harriman, as well as the co-operation 
of Truman, Acheson, Kennan, and others. 

Mr Feis organizes his narrative with skill, and his style is lucid and unpre- 
tentious. Since there were already partial accounts of this period from many 
hands, revelations were hardly to be expected, but there are fresh details on a 
number of episodes, especially on the German efforts to arrange a local surrender 
in northern Italy in March 1945. 

On the whole this retelling of the story does not much alter the impressions 
of the three great leaders that have emerged from other works. Stalin’s surliness 
and his Marxist misapprehensions about the West, and Roosevelt’s terrifying 


liberal optimism, both set off Churchill’s essential magnanimity and his realistic | 


concern for the post-war balance of power in Europe, as does Eisenhower, 
writing pitifully (p. 633) that he does not understand ‘why the Prime Minister 
has been so determined to intermingle political and military considerations’ in 
the question of the meeting of Russian and Western troops. It is instructive 
to be reminded again in this admirable volume of how deep the roots of the 
cold war go. CoRAL BELL 


THE WaR AGAINST JAPAN. Vol. 1. The Loss of Singapore. By Major-General 
S. Woodburn Kirby. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. xxii+-568 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. (History of the Second World War. United Kingdom Military 
Series. Ed. by J. R. M. Butler.) 55s. 


Tuis is the first of a series of five volumes which together will present a com- 


prehensive official inter-service history of the war against Japan. The series in | 


turn forms part of the general United Kingdom official military history of the 
second World War. It is, therefore, primarily concerned with the part played 
by United Kingdom forces in the Pacific war, but, of necessity, also includes the 


activities of British Commonwealth and Allied units who fought along with our | 


own troops. This first volume tells the melancholy story of the loss of Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Singapore, and the Netherlands East Indies. It is a humiliating 
chronicle of defeat, retreat, and sometimes confusion and lack of morale, during 
which the Japanese swept through South-East Asia in less time than they had 
themselves reckoned to take. They inflicted upon the British Commonwealth 
forces a total loss of 166,500 men, mainly prisoners, at a cost to themselves of 
approximately 15,000 (p. 473). 

The underlying causes of this disaster are brought out in the six opening 
chapters, which deal with our defence problem in the Far East over the twenty 
years prior to Pearl Harbour, as also in the final chapter, entitled ‘Retrospect’. 
These describe Great Britain’s exhaustion after the first World War, her con- 
sequent virtual disarmament and reluctance to rearm even after 1931 when the 
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world situation became increasingly ominous, and her involvement with 
Germany and Italy in 1939-40, which debarred her from sending adequate sea, 
air, and land forces to the Far East. All these things combined to make an 
initial Japanese victory practically certain. Added to that was a fatal under- 
estimation of the efficiency of the Japanese armed forces by the Hong Kong and 
Malaya commands. They preferred to believe Chinese propagandist accounts 
rather than the more accurate estimates sent by the Military Attaché in Tokyo. 
The Japanese leadership, especially in Malaya, was superior to ours, and their 
troops were more skilled and better trained than were the majority of the 
British, Australian, Canadian, and Indian troops opposed to them. Thus their 
victory was swifter, less costly, and more overwhelming than they had them- 
selves anticipated. 

This authoritative account, based on a wealth of published and unpublished 
sources, is primarily one for the soldier and the military historian. But the 
consequences of inadequate preparations, divided civilian and military counsels, 
and refusal to believe in the capabilities of the prospective enemy are a grimly 
familiar story in the history of international conflicts. For that reason there is 
much in this book for all to learn and reflect upon in the present ominous times. 

F. C. JONES 


HisToRY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR I. Vol. XI. 
The Invasion of France and Germany 1944-1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xxviii+-360 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. 45s. 

In this book Professor Morison completes his account of the U.S. Navy’s share 

in operations in European waters. His views on the Mediterranean strategy 

favoured by Britain became apparent in his earlier volumes, and it is therefore 
no surprise to find that he regards the ‘Dragoon’ landing in southern France in 

August 1944 as far more important than the whole Italian campaign, towards 

which he is consistently unsympathetic. The matter can, of course, be argued 

indefinitely; but to this reviewer it seems that the failure to bring about the 
defeat of Germany in 1944 must make the impartial student question whether 
the strategy which the Americans forced on us was in fact the best and quickest 
way of achieving our purposes. The high-level controversies occupy considerable 
space in the book, and the British Navy’s share in the invasion of Normandy— 
which was far greater than that of her ally—receives somewhat scant attention. 

Thus the European reader may feel that the scale on which Professor Morison 

has drawn his account of those events is not quite fairly proportioned. Moreover, 

because certain important aspects of the great assaults from the sea of 1944— 

notabiy the operations of the German U-boats against the invasion fleets— 

are dealt with in other volumes of the series, it is rather difficult to gain a clear 
picture of all the problems and difficulties surmounted. 

It is in the story of the assembly and training of the expeditions, and in the 
actual assaults, that Professor Morison is at his best; but even there the fact 
that no great actions were fought at sea deprives him of the opportunity to 
exploit to the full his gift for vivid narrative. Bombardments of coast defences, 
off-shore patrols, convoy organization, and problems of supply and reinforce- 
ment do not provide the historian with such satisfactory material as battles 
between evenly balanced naval forces. Moreover, by 1944 we were so greatly 
superior at sea and in the air that an initial failure was in fact never likely. The 
real danger was that the weather might so impede the build-up of our land forces 
that the inevitable counter-attacks took place before we were properly estab- 
lished on shore; and in the case of Normandy that very nearly happened. 
The success achieved on both fronts owed much to two great sailors—Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay and Admiral H. K. Hewitt, U.S.N.; and if the crews of the 
thousands of little ships take a worthy place in his account of the ‘Neptune’ and 
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‘Dragoon’ operations, Professor Morison keeps well in the foreground the 
enormous debt that the Allied nations owed to their wisdom, drive, and ex- 


perience. It is a salutary moment for this book to appear; for it must surely | 








focus a thoughtful reader’s attention on the question whether the capacity to 


land well-trained and highly mobile forces wherever and whenever they may be 
needed is not still the paramount need of the Western maritime nations. One 
may justly hope that all the hard-won experience which culminated in the vast 
overseas expeditions here described has not been forgotten. S. W. ROSKILL 


THE VOLGA RISEs IN Europe. By Curzio Malaparte. Trans. by David Moore. 
London, Alvin Redman, 1957. 281 pp. I6s. 

THE late Signor Malaparte’s most recent collection of front-line despatches 
gives a vivid personal impression of the German irruption into the Ukraine in 
the summer of 1941, and of the siege of Leningrad in the late winter and spring 
of 1942. The author’s virtues and faults are familiar from his earlier and more 
substantial book Kaput. He had a brilliant descriptive gift, and no one has 
better portrayed the natural setting of the German war against Russia. He 
admits that he took little interest in the military conduct of the campaign 
which he witnessed. On the other hand he makes great claims for his insight 
into the ‘sociological significance’ of the war, and he evidently intended that the 
social and political lessons to be drawn from the behaviour of the combatants 
should serve as the unifying theme of his book. Unfortunately his sociological 
reflections are not based on thorough analysis and, though striking at first sight, 
seldom carry conviction. They are the stuff of partisan poetry, not of political 
science. Too often startling generalization poses as scientific observation; as 
when he suggests that the spirit of primitive, fanatical left-wing Communism, 
alien to Stalin’s Moscow, sustained the defenders of Leningrad; or traces the 
military virtues of the Soviet soldier to a new, post-1evurutionary ‘proletarian 
ethic’. Sometimes the sociological pretensions show themselves in strained, 
even offensive metaphor: as when the dead after a modern battle are said to 
resemble victims of an industrial accident rather than soldiers slain in war. 

In fairness to Signor Malaparte it must be remembered that he had set 
himself the dangerous task of correcting what he regarded as fatal miscon- 
ceptions about the Soviet Union, and of showing that it was a highly industrial- 
ized and on the whole efficient society. But it is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that he in his turn was self-deluded about the political character of that society. 
His account of the behaviour of the Soviet peoples under the impact of invasion, 
for instance, suggests a suppression of facts which would certainly not have 
embroiled him with the Italian censorship. 

When all is said about Malaparte’s shortcomings he remains an epic scene- 
painter of extraordinary power. For the military and ‘sociological’ facts we 
must turn to other writers; but Malaparte’s magnificent picture of the physical 
background heightens and sharpens our understanding of them. ‘S, 


THE WINTER War: Finland Against Russia, 1939-40. By Vainé Tanner. 
Foreword by Anatole G. Mazour. Stanford University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. x+274 pp. Map. Index. $5. 4os. 

THIs book was originally published in Finnish in 1950. Its first section, ‘Nego- 

tiation’, gives a detailed report of the discussions which preceded the outbreak 

of the war, and it is made clear that the Soviet Government was exceedingly 
anxious to come to a peaceful arrangement with Finland to ensure the military 
security of the U.S.S.R. The author also points out that both Field Marshal 

Mannerheim (p. 31) and Juho K. Paasikivi (pp. 43-4) were prepared to go further 

to meet Russian wishes than was the Government, although the decision that 

Hangé peninsula could not be surrendered was unanimous (p. 52) and in the end 

proved the main stumbling block to an agreement. Mannerheim based his 
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readiness to appease the Soviet Union on his conviction that Finland would 
prove unable to fight a war. However, Eljas Erkko, Foreign Minister at that 
time, and his followers proved stubborn; negotiations were broken off, and on 
30 November 1939 the Russians attacked Finland without warning by land, 
sea, and air. 

As Prime Minister Cajander and the Foreign Minister had been mainly 
responsible for the failure to arrive at a Finno-Russian agreement, Tanner 
explains at the beginning of the second section ‘War’, it was decided to form a 
new Government without these two; and President Kallio asked Risto Ryti, 
then Governor of the Bank of Finland, to do so. Ryti made his consent de- 
pendent on Tanner becoming Foreign Minister. After the end of the ‘continua- 
tion war’, during which Finland became Germany’s ally, both men were con- 
demned to prison as war criminals, but it seems clear that they were largely the 
victims of the necessity to appease the victor. The main part of the second 
section deals with the tortuous road which led eventually to a hard peace. The 
third section discusses the peace itself. 

Mr Tanner’s book’s most outstanding merit is its detachment. He gives a 
clear and succinct account of the events of the period, unemotionally and with- 
out bitterness. The one exception perhaps is his reference to the memorandum 
setting forth England’s stand which the British Minister to Finland presented 
to the Finnish Government on ro March 1940. In it Finland was warned that 
Allied forces might not be able to reach the country if Norway and Sweden 
opposed their transit. ‘This confirmed our fear of the difficulties involved. It 
was at this point that hope of receiving aid finally collapsed. One may speculate 
what would have been our fate if we had trusted the earlier lavishly extended 
assurances that opposition on the part of Norway and Sweden would not affect 
the arrival of the forces’ (p. 233). Mr Tanner’s book, written from the stand- 
point of the politician, supplies information which in some cases has not 
hitherto been available to non-Finnish students and it is to be hoped that a 
similarly fair and detached account of the ‘continuation war’ will be written 
by an equally fair-minded author. AGnEs H. Hicks 


La LIGNE CURZON ET LA II® GUERRE MonDIALE. By Romain Yakemtchouk. 
Louvain, Editions Nauwelaerts; Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1957. 
135 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Bel. frs. 125. Fr. frs. 1,430. $2.50. 
Tuts is, the author claims (p. 9), an objective and disinterested study of an 
international fact. He traces, mainly by quoting actual documents, the history 
of the Russo-Polish frontier from 1938 to 1948, when the final modification of 
the ‘Curzon Line’ took place. He shows how it came about that a frontier drawn 
primarily on ethnic considerations by representatives of the ‘Great Five 
Powers’ in Paris in 1919, and then rejected, came to be accepted by the U.S.S.R. 
at Teheran, and finally at Yalta; and later by the Communist-controlled Govern- 
ment in Warsaw in 1944. He asks (p. 85), ‘Was this decision, taken at Teheran, 
harmful to Poland?’, and answers ‘apparently not’—arguing convincingly 
enough that not only was it a decided improvement on the Ribbentrop—Molotov 
line but that it carried with it the principle of ‘compensation’ in the West. 
This principle had also been invoked by the Allied delegates in Paris in 
1919, on the ground that if it was right that Poland should lose former Russian 
areas in the East, then it must be right that she should recover former Polish 
areas in the North and West. Neither principle was consistently applied in 
191g, owing in part to the difficulty of enforcing them from the West at that 
time. But Mr Churchill no doubt had them both in mind, as representing the 
views of the experts at the Paris Peace Conference, when he made his speech of 
27 February 1945 in the House of Commons, which Dr Yakemtchouk quotes at 
length (pp. 114-16), including the passage concerning areas in the West which 
he said Poland might claim. F. B. BOURDILLON 
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BarucH: My Own Story. By Bernard M. Baruch. New York, Henry Holt, 
1957. xii+337 pp. Illus. Index. $5. 

Wooprow WILSON AND THE WoRLD OF Topay: Essays by Arthur S. Link, 
William L. Langer, Eric F. Goldman. Ed. by Arthur P. Dudden. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. x+96 pp. $2.75. 22s. 

BERNARD BARUCH is no ordinary man. He is known to us chiefly as the wise 

counsellor to whom many Presidents of the United States, from Woodrow 

Wilson to Eisenhower, have gone for advice. Whether we see him as the author 

of a remarkable memorandum on ‘The Economic and Reparation Provisions 

of the Peace Treaty’ (1920) or as the veteran of 87 who here gives us the first 
volume of his own Memoirs—with a second volume to come—he has every 
right to ask us to listen. There was a period in his varied career when he was 
called a gambler, to which he retorts unmoved by making the words of Sir 

Ernest Cassel his own (p. 247). Cassel was the friend and confidant of King 

Edward vi, and when unfriendly critics called him a gambler, he replied: 

“When, as a young and unknown man, I started to be successful I was referred 

to as a gambler. My operations increased in scope and volume. Then I was 

known as a speculator. The sphere of my activities continued to expand and 
presently I was known as a banker. Actually I had been doing the same thing 
all the time.’ Baruch recognizes himself in Cassel’s portrait, and recalls the 











Latin root of ‘speculate’ which—derived from specula, a watch tower—means | 


to spy out or observe. 

After reading Mr Baruch’s book, one’s first conclusion is that he would 
have done well to find a better pen-man than himself to tell his story. The 
story was well worth telling, from the early days in South Carolina to his 
triumphs in New York, but Mr Baruch seems to be unable to tell it effectively. 
Its intrinsic interest is shown by the fact that it was reprinted five times in 
four months in New York. 

We miss an authentic portrait of Wilson in Baruch’s pages; and therefore 
must turn to Woodrow Wilson and the World of Today (Oxford University 
Press) by three established American historians who believe, and rightly, that 
the time has come to give Wilson his authentic place in the history of our 
times. Professor Langer concludes his survey of Peace and the New World 
Order with the words: ‘a great man and an inspiring statesman’. Thus the 
‘embittered man’ who thought he was dying in disgrace comes into his own 
at last. A. F. WHYTE 


TRUE AccounT. By Ernest W. D. Tennant. London, Max Parrish, 1957. 
256 pp. Index. 21s. 

THE author tells the story of his early life with cinematographic clarity as a 
background to his well-documented account of his efforts in the thirties to bring 
about an understanding between the British and German Governments, with 
the aid of his business relations, personal contacts, and unequalled knowledge 
of Germany and its language. Born and educated to a position in life which 
provided him with great advantages and freedom, he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly and with great energy to make use of these assets to avert the cata- 
strophe of a second World War. His descriptions of his meetings with Hitler, 
Ribbentrop, and others on the German side, and with many leading figures in 
England make fascinating reading, particularly for those who were themselves 
involved in the controversies of that period. 

Although the ‘Account’ may add little in a historical sense to the facts, as 
they are already known, the student will find the character delineations, derived 
from personal contact, interesting and valuable. The tragedy is that the 
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persistent efforts of Mr Tennant and others were rendered abortive by the forces 
of evil and stupidity, as the book clearly shows. T. W. VIGERS 


WEYGAND. By Henry Bordeux. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1957. iii+-143 pp. 
Table. Frs. 390. 

Tuts book is of purely symptomatic interest. It recalls other days when the 
‘bien pensant’ men of letters welcomed ‘bien pensant’ generals to the Académie 
Francaise. It would be difficult to assemble in so short a book more platitudes 
and less comprehension of the nature of the French problem. The account of 
the great anti-Fascist demonstration of 14 July 1935 is comically inadequate, 
the élan behind the Front Populaire simply dismissed as a Communist trick. 
The pride in the smart turn-out of the débris of the army of 1940 in the heart of 
Auvergne is pathetic rather than moving. An essay on the military and political 
role of General Weygand, not so much as chief of staff to Foch but as head of 
the French army in the dangerous years, in the battle of France, in Algiers, 
might have been worth having. But there is nothing of any real interest here, 
not even in the discussion of General Weygand’s Turenne. At the most, it 
provokes the reflection that the two French generals who have most adorned 
French literature (Bonaparte and de Gaulle) were neither of them members of 
the Académie Frangaise. General Weygand deserved better than this addition 
to the Bibliothéque Rose. D. W. BRoGAN 


DIMITRI STANCIOFF: Patriot and Cosmopolitan, 1864-1940. By Nadejda 
Muir. Foreword by G. P. Gooch. London, John Murray, 1957. xii+-287 
pp. Illus. Map. Index. 25s. 

Lapy Murr’s record of her father’s life and career is agreeably written. For 

those who find a fascination in life in a Bulgarian town on the Danube under 

Turkish rule, or in the aristocratic cosmopolitan education given at the 

Theresianum in the last century, or in the somewhat hothouse atmosphere of 

King Feramand’s court, there is a good deal of pleasant reading. 

Although M. Stancioff was a remarkable man, of great intelligence, good 
sense, and moderation, Lady Muir’s account of his various diplomatic posts, 
whether in St Petersburg, Paris, Rome, or London, is far less interesting, 
since it contains rather a high proportion of diplomatic or Court gossip, of a 
kind which now seems very remote and not particularly illuminating. The 
more historical passages are naturally written from a standpoint very favourable 
to Bulgaria’s Balkan aspirations, and do not contain much new material. 

Of much greater interest—though Stancioff himself is little concerned in 
it—is Lady Muir’s first-hand account of the European tour undertaken in 
1921 by the Bulgarian Agrarian leader, Stamboliski: in particular, his meeting 
with the Polish Agrarian leader, Witos, and his launching of the scheme for 
a ‘green international’. ELISABETH BARKER 


BrieF AuTHorITy: Excursions of a Common Man in an Uncommon World. 
By Edwin F. Stanton. London, Hale, 1957. xiv+290 pp. Index. 18s. 
Tuis is the story of the personal experiences of the author during his thirty- 
two years in the Foreign Service of the United States, which were spent, 
apart from the war years, in China and Thailand. He was assigned to the 
Peiping Legation in 1921 as student interpreter. After passing his language 
examinations he was posted successively at Mukden, Kalgan, Tsinan, Canton, 
Peiping, Hankow, Nanking, and Shanghai. While in Hankow he was appointed 
consul-general and was in charge of the consulate at Shanghai at the time of 
Pearl Harbour, which brought to an end his exciting life in China. In June 
1946 Mr Stanton was appointed Minister to Thailand and arrived in Bangkok 
shortly after the murder of King Ananda Mahidol. When the legation was 
raised to the status of an embassy the author became the first U.S. Ambassador 
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to Thailand. He experienced coups d’état both successful and abortive, and 
witnessed the downfall of Pridi, the leader of the Free Thai movement, and the 
resurgence of Pibul, the pre-war dictator, who allied Thailand to Japan during 
the war. He was naturally closely connected with the introduction of U.S. 
aid, both economic and military, and as a result subsequently exercised 
considerable influence in Government circles. These recollections are very 
readable. K. A. LAwson 
LAW 
JAHRBUCH FUR INTERNATIONALES REcHT. Band 7, 1956, Heft 2/3. Ed. by 
Rudolf Laun and others. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957. 
vili-+ 213-429 pp. DM. 40. 
Tuts volume contains a number of important contributions on problems of 
public and private international law. Dr Hans W. Baade considers the concept 
of intertemporal law and its application to the solution of disputes between 
States (pp. 229-56). The term ‘intertemporal law’ was coined by Max Huber 
in the Island of Palmas Arbitration between the United States of America and 
the Netherlands end was there considered in relation to the acquisition of 
territory and disputed title thereto. It has since been applied, though not 
explicitly, to the interpretation of treaties and to international delinquencies. 
Dr Baade deals with the problem in its entirety and draws interesting analogies 
to municipal and private international law. Dietrich Rauschning, in an article 
on the Suez crisis (pp. 257-82), expresses the view that the nationalization of 
the Suez Canal Company was not contrary to international law, chiefly on the 
ground that the compensation offered by the Egyptian Government was ade- 
quate and that Egypt would, in fact, have been able to effect payment. This 
latter assertion is based on somewhat doubtful assumptions, as well as on the 
further assumption that Egypt would have been entitled to set off the sterling 
balances owed to her by this country. In addition to a number of other contri- 
butions the volume under review contains extracts from judgements of munici- 
pal courts on questions of international law and several extensive book reviews. 
F. Honic 


VTHE OCCUPATION OF ENEMY TERRITORY. A Commentary on the Law and Prac- 
tice of Belligerent Occupation. By Gerhard von Glahn. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. xili+350 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6.50. 52s. 

_ Tuts book describes the development of the rules for the treatment of civilians 
under belligerent occupation. These are now embodied in the Fourth (Civilian 
Persons) Geneva Convention of 1949, which applies to declared war or any other 
armed conflict> It is disconcerting to notice (p. 17) that by January 1957 the 
United Kingdom was not among the sixty-two Powers which had ratified the 
Convention, but this aberration has since been corrected by the Geneva Con- 
ventions Act, 1957, passed later that year. 

The new code is an expansion of, and an improvement on, the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907. Collective fines are abolished. Slave labour, mass deportation, 
hostages, and reprisals against civilians are prohibited, and all signatories have 
a duty to seek out and punish persons of whatever nationality who are guilty 
of grave crimes. There are also provisions extending to an occupation, as in 
Germany after the second World War, continuing after the cessation of hostili- 
ties... Professor von Glahn criticizes these rules for their failure to protect parti- 
sans, or to prevent economic exploitation, but the obstacle seems to lie not in 
any defect in the rules but in the difficulty of their enforcement. In Korea, 
where both sides adhered to the 1949 Convention, there was ‘an appalling 
number of authenticated cases of war crimes and genocide’ (p. 251). War 

crimes teams went to Korea, but not a trial was held. The reason, says the 
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author, must be sought ‘in the areas of domestic and international politics and 
in the state of American national psychology at the time’ (p. 251). 

As this work is in effect a commentary, it is unfortunate that the 1949 Con- 
vention is not set out in full. Articles are quoted piecemeal throughout the 
book, some in full, some partially, and others not at all; nor is there a table 
showing on which page articles cited are to be found. The index is scarcely 
adequate, but there are references to approximately 700 sources. - 

DENNIS THOMPSON 


/THE PROJECTED ARAB COURT OF JUSTICE: A Study in Regional Jurisdiction 
with Specific Reference to the Muslim Law of Nations. By Ezzeldin Foda. 
Presentation by A. H. Badawi. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; London, 
Batsford, 1957. xvi+-258 pp. Bibliog. Fl. 19. 

TuIs study, from the pen of one who is now an official in the Secretariat-General 
of the League of Arab States, deserves a warm welcome:> 

Part 1, entitled ‘The Arab League Peace System and the Court Idea’, com- 
mences with a review of all the ‘early efforts’ towards co-operation and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between the Arab States, and then proceeds to 
discuss the place and role of the proposed Arab Court of Justice—providing 
a wealth of detail concerning the various views and proposals advocated from 
time to time by the different States and by some of their leading personalities. 
Part 11, which treats ‘Ideological Problems in connection with the Establishment 
of a Court for the Arab Muslim World’, includes an interesting (if at times 
controversial) discussion of the Arab view of sovereignty; a somewhat un- 
satisfactory disquisition on the ‘Islamic International Principles’ which, the 
author suggests, an Arab Court of Justice would be particularly well fitted to 
apply (and might, in so doing, ‘give a hand in codifying the raw material of 
Muslim law and co-ordinating its scattered principles into a solid and digested 
instrument’ (sic)); and a valuable study of both proposals and requirements 
for the decentralization of international justice. Part 111, entitled ‘Viewpoints 
and Analysis of the questions raised in the Preparation of the Draft Statute of 
the Arab Court’, concerns itself chiefly with the problems relating to the nature 
and jurisdiction of the proposed Court and the enforcement of its decisions and 
orders—and makes a number of sensible suggestions. This is followed by six 
appendices, an index both of names and subjects, and a selected bibliography. 
The print is good and the format attractive.) 

It is significant, although scarcely surprising, that the author is at his best 
and most penetrating when discussing problems of international justice (where 
he seems to have a very high regard for the views of Hans Kelsen), the attempts 
which have been made to enforce it—whether at the world or regional level— 
and the way in which an Arab Court could best be organized and integrated, 
and at his least precise and accurate when he deals with ‘Muslim Law’ (so much 
so that even the transliteration of Arabic terms leaves much to be desired). 

J. N. D. ANDERSON 


PRAKTISCHE FRAGEN DES STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHTS. Gutachten 1947- 
1957. Compiled by Hellmuth Hecker. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht 
und auslindisches éffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1957. 
v+356 pp. DM 28. 

THE disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the emergence of new 

States after the first World War brought in their train changes in the nationality 

of millions of people. Subsequent events in Europe have resulted in similar 

changes, and the incorporation of Austria into the German Reich and her 
subsequent severance from the Reich, as well as the incorporation of the Baltic 

States into the Soviet Union, have left many people in the unfortunate position 

of not knowing their national status, or in the still more unfortunate position of 
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having no national status at all. Many of these people or their advisers have 
consulted the Research Institute of International Law of the University of 
Hamburg, and the present volume constitutes a permanent record of the 
numerous opinions given by the Institute in the course of the last ten years. 
The first part of the book deals with problems of nationality in Western 
Europe, the second part with the successor States of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the third with Russia and the Baltic countries, the fourth with the 
Balkans, and the fifth and final part with countries outside Europe. Some of the 
problems are somewhat remote from the everyday experience of international 
lawyers, but they are not for this reason any the less interesting. A curious 
problem which is likely to exercise the ingenuity of German courts in the future 
is the effect of the German law of 18 June 1957 providing for equality of status 
between men and women. According to section 6 of the German Nationality 
Law of 22 July 1913 a woman of foreign nationality marrying a German 
acquires German nationality by virtue of her marriage. At present—and in the 
absence of guidance from the German courts—the German administrative 
authorities take the view that section 6 of the Nationality Law is incompatible 
with the principle of equality and therefore no longer applicable. The authors 
of two of the opinions contained in the present volume question the validity of 
this view, which appears all the more questionable in cases in which its applica- 
tion would result in a woman becoming stateless on marriage. Space does not 
permit of an adequate appraisal of the numerous problems dealt with in this 
book, but the summary of its contents to which reference has been made may 
suffice to indicate its extraordinarily wide range. F. Honic 


Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON BRASILIEN UND CHILE. By Philipp 
Schmidt-Schlegel. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner for the 
Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der 
Universitat Hamburg, 1957. 208 pp. DM 14.95. 

THE volume under review, which deals with the nationality laws of Brazil and 
Chile, is worthy of its predecessors published in the present series under the 
auspices of the Research Institute of International Law in the University of 
Hamburg. It follows the same pattern as previous volumes: the law is set out 
in narrative form and followed by the full texts of all relevant enactments, in 
the original and in German translation, and a convenient survey of the grounds 
of acquisition and loss of nationality. The nationality laws of Brazil and Chile 
have presumably been included in the same volume because there are obvious 
similarities between them. Both countries have adopted a combined system of 
jus soli and jus sanguinis and, as is usually the case in countries whose popula- 
tions have grown rapidly as the result of large-scale immigration, naturalization 
is relatively easy in both. Until 1934 Brazil even recognized a form of naturaliza- 
tion which did not require a previous application. In spite of frequent con- 
stitutional changes in the course of the last hundred years the nationality laws 
of both countries have shown a remarkable degree of continuity. Equally 
remarkable is their liberal spirit, and there is no provision, except in the case of 
naturalized citizens, for compulsory loss of nationality. The comparative study 
of nationality laws is greatly facilitated by books such as this, and the present 
series will eventually constitute as complete a collection of nationality laws as 
can be found in any language. F. Honic 


Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT OSTERREICHS. By Hans-Joachim Seeler. 
Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner for the Forschungsstelle fiir 
Vélkerrecht und auslandisches offentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
1957. 188 pp. DM 13.80. 

THE number of enactments governing the law of nationality which followed 

upon the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is truly bewildering; 
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the book under review includes no less than twenty-four. These, together with 
the Treaty of St Germain, which preceded them, contain provisions on individual 
aspects of the Austrian law of nationality. The most important legislative land- 
mark since the reconstitution of an independent Austrian State is the Nationality 
Law of 10 July 1945 which regulates the status of Austrian citizens who had 
acquired German nationality by virtue of the German Ordinance of 3 July 
1938. Since 1945 the Austrian and German courts have been concerned with 
numerous cases relating to persons affected by these two enactments. The 
German Ordinance of 3 July 1938 was finally repealed, with effect from 27 
April 1945, the date of the reconstitution of an independent Austrian State, by 
the German law of 17 May 1956. This latter enactment will, it is hoped, set at 
rest such doubts as may still exist concerning the nationality of persons whose 
status was affected by the incorporation of Austria into the German Reich. 
The time is therefore eminently suitable for the publication of a book con- 
taining an up-to-date account of the Austrian law of nationality and all relevant 
historical material. It has been prepared with great care and is a worthy 
companion of previous volumes in this series. F, Honic 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


L’ECHANGE INTERNATIONAL. By Michel Moret. Observations by Jean Weiller. 
Preface by Charles P. Kindleberger. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére for 
the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1957. 371 pp. Bibliog. 
Frs, 1,300. 


LA PsYCHOLOGIE ECONOMIQUE. By P. L. Reynaud. Observations by George 
Katona, Albert Lauterbach, Jean Stcetzel, Jacques Sauerwein and Alain 
de Vulpian. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére for the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1954. 260 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 700. 


L’INVESTISSEMENT. By Pierre Dieterlen. Observations by Tibor Scitovsky and 
Jacques Peyrega. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére for the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1957. 362 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 1,200. 


EaAcu volume of this series of ‘Balance Sheets’ of economic science (Bilans de la 
connaissance économique) brings to account the principal contributions of the 
present century to a specified branch of the subject. Robert Mossé, editor of 
the series (La Psychologie économique, pp. 8-9), explains its purpose and scheme. 
Its object is to present in concise and clear form, free from pedantry, a picture 
of the evolution of economic science in the last four or five decades, for inquirers 
in general, for economists who want to know what ground has been covered, 
and for statesmen and administrators who look for guidance. Each volume 
comprises three parts: a ‘General Perspective’ or synthesis, tracing the broad 
lines of evolution of its subject; ‘Observations’ by one or more specialists other 
than the author; and an analytical and critical bibliography, which does not 
set out to be comprehensive. 

M. Moret’s work, L’Echange international, is concerned with a well-defined 
topic, which claims its own place in the textbooks. His survey falls into four 
parts. The first expounds the classical doctrine of international trade, with 
some incidental criticism. The second is devoted to the work of those econo- 
mists who have aimed at perfecting the classical doctrine. The third part 
turns to those who have broken with it, especially in substituting analysis by 
income for analysis by price level, and in facing problems of growth and of the 
balance of payments. The fourth part proceeds to more general problems and 
researches of the present day. The bibliography is limited to ninety-two books 
and articles, the summaries of which occupy half a page each. 

M. Reynaud, in La Psychologie économique, is faced with a subject difficult 
to define. For the whole of economic science is concerned with human behaviour 
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and human motives. Much of the criticism of the notorious homo economicus 
(pp. 73-8) is really concerned not with failures of self-interest to induce economic 
activity, but with its failures to gain true welfare. On Economic Psychology, 
a subject which has been neglected alike by economists and by psychologists, 
the literature is meagre, and the bibliography of sixty-two items includes 
some works only touching the fringe of the subject. 

M. Dieterlen’s work on L’investissement has to interpret its subject. The 
English word ‘investment’ is ambiguous. It may mean either what in French 
is called placement, the purchase of securities or property, or, in present-day 
economic usage, outlay on capital formation. Capital formation is variously 
interpreted: it may be limited to instrumental capital, or it may include 
designed additions to working capital, or it may be identified with accumulation 
and so with saving. M. Dieterlen takes account of these several meanings, but 
he might with advantage have distinguished them more specifically in relation 
to the various theories he summarizes. The bibliography on Investments is 
confined to works of an analytic character, and gives more detailed summaries 
than that on International Exchange, so that its forty-four items run to sixty 
pages. RALPH HAWTREY 


INTERNATIONAL AND INTERREGIONAL Economics. By Seymour E. Harris. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1957. xiv-+564 pp. Tables. 
Index. $7. 52s. 6d. 


It is widely believed that an American book on economics, like an Indian 
cinematograph film, must be a certain minimum length in order to sell. Pro- 
fessor Harris explains the length of the present volume, however, by revealing 
the operations of his academic conscience (p. ix): 


The original book was Part Five (Some Aspects of Adjustment in the Postwar 
Period), which includes about half the volume. But after writing it, I was dis- 
satisfied. It seemed that it should be tied more to some general considerations. 
Hence Part Four (Adjustments in International Economics). These two parts of 
the book, covering almost three-quarters of the space, may be the more important 
part. But I still was not happy. It seemed that the material ought to be related 


more closely to the elements of the theory of trade and money. Hence Parts One 
to Three. 


He stopped short, however, of giving a summary of general economic an- 
alysis in order to provide a setting for the theory of trade. 

Professor Harris is a born editor. He is an adept at selecting quotations to 
illustrate different points of view, setting out the facts and statistics relevant to 
a particular argument, and making restrained comments which are usually 
well on the mark. These qualities make this book very useful to students, who 
will find in it a fairly complete discussion of most aspects of the dollar problem 
and allied questions. 

His own conclusion is that ‘no one can say how long the dollar problem will 
be with us, for so much depends on political, economic, and other institutional 
developments’ (p. 236). Nevertheless ‘the prospects for a decline in the dollar 
gap are good’ (p. 404). 

On possible action by the United States, he does not think a great deal could 
be achieved by a more liberal import policy, although this is desirable. He 
places more weight on a possible expansion of American foreign investment and 
grants, and of tourist expenditure, and on attacks on buy-American legislation. 
He stresses the probable upward trend in American import requirements of raw 
materials and food. He rules out an increase in the dollar price of gold, partly 
on the ground that this would benefit mainly the gold-producing countries. 

On possible action by dollar-shortage countries, he has little confidence in 
devaluation or flexible exchange rates as a remedy. He thinks, however, that 
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they might achieve a good deal by expanding their sales to third markets, 
relatively to the growth in dollar exports to such markets. 

He does not accept the view that the so-called dollar shortage merely ‘re- 
flects the inflationary policies of countries that spend too much and save too 
little’ (p. 211). This is a major point on which his treatment is inadequate; 
he does not explain in the same detail which he applies to other and less im- 
portant points that the fundamental need is for more saving rather than, for 
example, more exports. Instead, he sides with those economists who claim that 
the principle of comparative advantage does not fully apply to present-day 
conditions, and that ‘the postulates of nineteenth-century economics no longer 
hold’ (p. 292). 

In my view, this kind of talk, although fashionable, is harmful and un- 
realistic. No doubt there are valid theoretical arguments, under certain con- 
ditions, for various types of protection and for some degree of inflation. But 
there is an immense gap between these theoretical arguments and much of the 
excessive economic nationalism which takes place in practice. It lowers stand- 
ards of living, instead of raising them, for little Ruritania to insist on having a 
large-scale steel plant and for countries to produce their own wheat, sugar, and 
other commodities at two to three times world costs; while too much reliance 
on inflation has had very adverse effects in a number of countries. These are 
the facts which economists should stress, instead of propounding theories which 
appear to lend support to policies which they know to be harmful. 

Professor Harris gives the impression that he regards the dollar shortage as 
inevitable. How did his academic conscience allow him to write over 500 pages 
without any account of how Western Germany managed to overcome it so 
successfully, by the very methods which he regards as outmoded and im- 
practicable? F, BENHAM 


Po.iticAL Economy: A textbook issued by the Institute of Economics of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Translation from the 2nd Russian 
edition, ed. by C. P. Dutt and Andrew Rothstein. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1957. xxii+858 pp. Index. 21s. 

In twenty-five years of Soviet planning no theoretical textbook of political 

economy was available; now there is one, though written as a ‘companion for 

revolutionaries’ (Stalin) rather than for planners and economists. It sets out to 
give a review of the pre-capitalist, capitalist, and socialist, i.e. Communist mode 
of production. Among its authors are such personalities as Ostrovityanov, 

Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences and orthodox economist, Shepilov, 

once Foreign Minister and now in disgrace, and Gatovsky, the editor of Voprosy 

Ekonomiki. 

The editors stated that their aim was to be scientific rather than dogmatic. 
Unhappily the political climate under which they wrote permitted at best the 
interpretation but not the rejection of the accepted dogma of the day. This is 
borne out by the textual changes which it is tempting to trace by comparing 
the first edition, distributed in over 6 million copies in 1954, with the second 
edition published a year later. 

Originally written to satisfy the requirements of Stalinism, the work now 
makes certain concessions in tone, though not in concept, to the needs of peaceful 
coexistence. Some violent attacks on bourgeois economics have been toned 
down, but ‘aggressive imperialist circles’ are still featured as trying to wage 
war on the Soviet Union, which is no longer described as the sole leader of the 
socialist camp but shares this function with the Chinese People’s Republic. 
The growing respect for the susceptibilities of uncommitted countries is reflected 
in the subtle elimination of any reference to child labour in India. Brief space is 
now also given to Soviet economic ties with underdeveloped countries. 

On home affairs, it is no longer found opportune to quote Malenkov’s dictum 
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on the main task consisting in the improvement of the material well-being of 
the Soviet people. On the other hand Britain is no longer quite as drab a place 
as it was at the time of the first edition, but Keynes’ economic theory remains 
‘baseless’, though no longer ‘deeply reactionary’. The evolution of Soviet 
economic thinking as reflected in this textbook promises interesting reading 
when the third edition now in preparation becomes available. W. K 


EconoMiIc DEVELOPMENT: Theory, History, Policy. By Gerald M. Meier and 
Robert E. Baldwin. New York, John Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 
1957. xix+588 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 68s. 

TuIs is a large book in the American textbook tradition. It seeks to cover a 

vast subject: the major discussions of economists on growth since Adam Smith; 

some modern economic history of development and stagnation centring on the 

United Kingdom since 1760 but with comparative glances at other countries; 

the causes of the economic backwardness of the world’s poorer countries; and 

the problems of maintaining expansion in the richer countries. The emphasis 
is on the contribution of economics to all this, but the importance of the other 
social sciences is never overlooked. 

A prodigious amount of work must have gone into this book. A vast 
literature has been read and digested. The result is a survey of data describing 
the processes of growth in many of their ramifications, together with a clear 
and well-organized outline of what economists have had to say on the interpre- 
tation of these processes. A survey of this sort is useful. This one is well done; 
and there we have the book’s strength. Its weakness is that there are many 
large gaps in economists’ contributions to this subject, and the book does little 
to close them. The authors have exercised an admirable critical judgement, 
but where the literature is indecisive so are they. A. D. Knox 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: With special reference to Conditions in 
the Underdeveloped Areas in Western Asia and India. By Alfred Bonné. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. x+294 pp. Tables. Index. 32s. 

PROFESSOR BONNE, of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, is a well-known 

writer on economic problems of the Middle East. He has now published a 

general study of problems of economic development, with special reference to 

Western Asia and India. It discusses the usual problems: overpopulation, the 

need for incentives, land reform, prospects of industrialization, methods of 

expanding agricultural output, shortage of capital, and problems of develop- 
ment finance. The general theory is well supported by historical illustrations 
and statistical tables. 

Professor Bonné is very much aware of the population problem. ‘World 
population today is already very much larger than in 1939; yet if the birth rates 
now prevailing in underdeveloped regions remain constant their population will 
in the not distant future reach a staggering numerical supremacy’ raising 
‘formidable issues for the peace and well-being of the world’ (p. 28). He makes 
the point that the low life expectancy, the high mortality rate among younger 
people, in underdeveloped countries means that ‘the work span of adults is 
considerably shorter than in economically advanced societies’ and that ‘a large 
part of the efforts and means invested in the upbringing and education of 


children in underdeveloped countries must be regarded as a total loss to the 


community’ (p. 29). 

He urges that problems of economic development will not solve themselves ; 
the solution must be sought ‘by conferring upon the State, as a temporary 
measure, the incentive function, and, simultaneously, in the purposeful genera- 
tion of a new conscientiousness and sense of economic and social progress among 
the population’ (p. 71). This is his main thesis. ‘In underdeveloped countries 
economic power is frequently concentrated in monopolistic hands or groups’ 
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and ‘another aggravating factor . . . is the deficient knowledge of consumers as 
to how to improve their choice of commodities’ (p. 231) ; hence the price mechan- 
ism is inadequate and needs supplementing. Government must play a larger 
part than in the more advanced countries. 

There is considerable force in Professor Bonné’s arguments. But too often 
the Government means in practice a harassed civil servant, promoted to a re- 
sponsible executive position after scrambling through a University degree, 
anxious to avoid censure by following regulations and precedents, and hoping 
that he will give the right instructions and that somehow or other they will 
get carried out. Imperfect as it may be, a good deal can still be done through 
the price-mechanism, as India, for example, discovered some years ago when the 
removal of Government controls on food prices led to a substantial increase in 
agricultural output. F. BENHAM 


EcoNoMic THEORY AND UNDER-DEVELOPED ReEcGions. By Gunnar Myrdal. 


London, Duckworth, 1957. xii+168 pp. Index. 18s. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND LEsS DEVELOPED Economy. With Special Reference to 


Latin America. By Paul A. M. Van Philips. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; 
London, Batsford, 1957. xvi+185 pp. Bibliog. Fl. 13.50. 27s. 


Economic Theory and Under-developed Regions, by the author of An American 
Dilemma, is based on a series of lectures delivered in Cairo in 1955. It ex- 
amines the basic assumption of classical economic theory, and of the theory of 
international trade in particular, in relation to the problems of underdeveloped 
regions. The author puts forward a theory—or hypothesis—based on the 
assumption that economic inequalities between nations are increasing. There 
is a cumulative process going on in both directions—the rich are getting richer 
and the poor are getting poorer. The Bible, the author argues, gives the perfect 
expression of this cumulative process: ‘For unto everyone that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.’ The author asserts that regional inequalities 
are much wider in the poorer countries than in the richer ones; and that while 
regional inequalities have been diminishing in the richer countries, the tendency 
has been the opposite in the poorer countries, 

He believes that (p. 41) ‘the more effectively a national state becomes a 
welfare state . . . the stronger will be both the urge and the capacity to counter- 
act the blind market forces which tend to result in regional inequalities; and 
this, again, will spur economic development in the country, and so on and on, in 
circular causation’. 

I do not think that either the assumptions of growing international in- 
equalities or the conclusions at which the author arrives in this book are ade- 
quately supported by statistical or other proof. I believe that there is a basic 
confusion in the argument which results from the assumption that regional 
inequality is necessarily deleterious—it may well be the only way in which 
incomes per capita in the country as a whole can be raised. Indeed, the very 
concept of regional inequality is not adequately defined or examined. The book 
is written with fervour—but unfortunately it repeats many unproved and, 
I believe, erroneous conceptions. The remarks on colonialism are a case in 
point. They often merely assume the validity of current propaganda, and 
misconceive the nature of the basic process of colonization in the past, and the 
problems arising therefrom today. 

-In Public Finance and Less Developed Economy Mr Philips has written a 
useful survey of current theories and concepts in this field, and his book contains 
some original ideas and interpretations, and also new data on various under- 
developed countries. Besides a discussion of monetary theories and fiscal policy 
in relation to the problems of economic growth he draws attention to the danger 
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of overlooking the fact that economic growth is a long-run problem.> He rightly 
stresses that (p. 179) ‘when dirigistic measures have been applied for a long 
period it is possible for “political taste” to become different, to the extent that 
it is no longer possible to steer a good middle course between “‘power’”’ and 
“economic law” ’ S. HERBERT FRANKEL 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: Growth in the Americas. 
By Philip M. Glick. Foreword by H. Christian Sonne. University of 
Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. xix-++390 pp. 
Index. 41s. 6d. 


Tuts further volume in the National Planning Association’s series of research 
reports is devoted to the administrative history and problems of the three main 
suppliers of technical assistance in Latin America: the United States Govern- 
ment, the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, and the Organization of 
American States. The U.S. bilateral programme has been ‘bedeviled and 
tortured by indecision and instability’ (p. 175); ‘no one is happy’ about the 
administrative structure of the U.N. programme—it is ‘a working compromise 
that is accepted by each of the contending groups in the fear that any likely 
alternative may be even less acceptable’ (p. 249); whilst the administration of 
the regional training centres provided by the much more modest 0O.A.S. pro- 
gramme ‘needs to be much improved’ (p. 325). Dr Glick’s descriptive analysis 
of the three programmes and their administrative structure is thorough and 
penetrating, though in the case of the U.N. and O.A.S. programmes he lacks the 
inside knowledge and experience which make his treatment of the problems 
encountered by the U.S. bilateral programme particularly authoritative and 
convincing. The whole book is inspired by an unusually imaginative under- 
standing of the problems involved in programmes of external aid for develop- 
ment, and could be profitably studied by all those professionally interested in 
the subject. (But how many of them ever allow themselves time for study and 
reflection?) DAviIp BLELLOCH 


(-THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF AUTOMATION. By Frederick 
Pollock. Trans. by W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1957. 276 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


FEw will argue that the development of automation heralds an era of technical 
changes as momentous and far-reaching as the industrial revolution. Opinion 
on the impact of these changes on society, however, is divided, ranging from 
optimism on the one hand to gloomy forebodings of mass unemployment and 
trade recessions on the other. The main object of Dr Pollock’s book, which is 
translated from the German original sponsored by the University of Frankfurt, 
seems to be to destroy the complacency of the optimists,? He is particularly 
severe on those who maintain that technological unemployment resulting from 
automation will be short-lived and that the ‘automatic functioning of a free 
economy’ will soon absorb any workers displaced by new machinery. He sug- 
gests rather that the uncontrolled introduction of automation might bring a 
social catastrophe that only a totalitarian government would be strong enough 
to handle. His evaluation is based on a historical assessment of developments 
that have taken place over the last fifty years, particularly in the United States, 
and other factors such as ‘the increased sense of responsibility among 
employers’. His arguments are carefully expounded and supported with a 
wealth of references and statistical evidence. 

Summing up, Dr Pollock inclines to an attitude of limited optimism. Auto- 
mation, he maintains, can successfully be used to promote the welfare of the 
human race, but the new powers must not be left ‘entirely to private enterprise 
and to the workings of a “free’’ market as envisaged by classical economists’ 
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(p. 249). Long-term economic planning will be necessary with the object of 
integrating automation with a free and democratic society. 


BERNARD KEELING 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION AND UNITED 
StTaTES Po.icy: A Case Study in International Organization. By B. E. 
Matecki. Foreword by R. W. Van Wagenen. New York, Praeger; London, 
Atlantic Press distributed by Thames & Hudson, 1957. xii+194 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $5. 35s. 

THIS monograph on the genesis of the International Finance Corporation deals 
chiefly with the relationship between the policy of an international organization 
(the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development) and the national 
policy of the United States. Despite its unquestionably strong position in the 
international economic and financial organizations, the United States neverthe- 
less is not immune from influences emanating from these institutions, which are 
developing a dynamism of their own in order to live up to their purposes and 
goals. The author’s inquiry is focused upon the question whether the idea of 
the I.F.C. had its source in a U.S. agency or in an international institution. 
By retracing the history of the I.F.C. proposal, he comes to the conclusion that 
the idea was conceived and developed by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, out of the realization that under the existing 
statutory limitations the Bank could not enlarge the scope of its activities. 
Bank officials were largely responsible for the modification in the attitude of 
the U.S. Government, which in 1954 decided to support the establishment of 
the I.F.C. This was, of course, possible only because the positions of the United 
States and of the Bank on the basic issues in question—promotion of economic 
development in underdeveloped countries and stimulating the part played in 
this process by private enterprise—were parallel. Influencing American policy- 
planning was also greatly facilitated by the fact that among the Bank’s top 
staff were many Americans. The author refutes, however, the frequently heard 
opinion about the subservience of the I.B.R.D. to the United States. He draws 
attention to the fact that because of modern power politics the economic 
weakness of many underdeveloped countries has given them an element of 
strength unparalleled in history. The book represents an interesting case study 
in the domain of international economic co-operation. EpGAR PLAN 


INTERNATIONALE ROHSTOFFPOLITIK. By Mario Ludwig. Zurich, Polygraphischer 
Verlag A.G., 1957. 128 pp. Sw. frs. 18.80. 

Tuts study gives a useful summary account of motives, methods, and results 
of past attempts at dealing with world commodity problems. The author 
concludes by pointing to some of the difficulties inherent in international control 
of raw materials. A convinced ‘free trader’, he advocates the abandonment of 
the ideal of price stabilization in favour of ‘just distribution’ of raw materials, 
with greater diversification and expansion both in world production and 
consumption. MARIANNE GELLNER 


DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS: Selected Readings. Ed. by Joseph J. Spengler and 
Otis Dudley Duncan. Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press, 1956. xiii+819 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. $9.50. 

DEMOGRAPHIC analysis, the American editors tell us in a short introduction, 

‘comprehends not only the statistical manipulation of population data, but more 

important, the study of such data as a method of solving empirical problems’ 

(p. xiii). In this symposium are assembled sixty-three papers, all in English and 

mostly written after 1945, taken from twenty-five scientific journals and from 

other sources such as the proceedings of conferences. This material is assembled 
in seven chapters with headings which correspond to the principal provinces of 
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demography—the growth and distribution of world population; mortality; 
fertility, nuptiality, and replacement; international migration; internal migra- 
tion; economic, cultural, and genetic factors; and lastly some selected regional 
studies. Each of the seven chapters is prefaced by a brief introduction by the 
two editors. These seven introductions provide the only original writings. 
They are helpful and fair; but the authors do not always express themselves as 
simply as they might. The reader would also have been helped if the date and 
source of each paper had been recorded on its first page. These essential partic- 
ulars require to be disinterred from a long list of acknowledgements (pp. 1x-xi). 
The volume is intended as an aid to teaching—as a ‘basis for a course in 
demographic analysis’. For this purpose it should certainly be useful. The 
editors have chosen well from the relevant journals of the last eleven years. 
A supplementary bibliography is provided. C. P. BLACKER 


ETHNIC AND CULTURAL PLURALISM IN INTERTROPICAL COMMUNITIES: Report 
of the xxxth Meeting held in Lisbon on the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
April 1957. (Also in French.) Brussels, International Institute of Differing 
Civilizations, 1957. London, E. S. Tew, 91 Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, 
N.3. 679 pp. $5.50. 40s. 

TuE International Institute of Differing Civilizations (once the International 
Colonial Institute) organizes regular conferences at which a single theme is 
discussed by contributors from as many different countries as possible. In the 
old days attention was concentrated on dependent territories and on legal and 
administrative questions, and the papers read like (and may have been) answers 
to a questionnaire. Today’s themes are wider, and capable of so many different 
interpretations that in this case the four rapporteurs who were required to 
produce resolutions based on the papers considered together had a difficult 
task, even simplified as it was by the fact that only eight of the twenty-nine 
contributions were submitted in advance of the meeting. 

Those writers who are colonial officials submit the kind of report which would 
be expected by the United Nations. Those who are anthropologists talk their 
private languages and grind their own axes. While Mr Mason uses the word 
‘ethnic’ as a polite alternative for ‘racial’, Dr M. G. Smith argues very cogently 
that it is used in so many senses as to have no meaning at all. The resolutions 
adopted by the conference emphasize the need for overcoming prejudice, for 
raising the standard of living in tropical territories, for international co- 
operation. 

There is a good deal of interesting information in these pages, but as there 
is no index the selective reader can only choose the countries or authors’ names 
that interest him. L. P. MarIr 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

“TASK FOR GIANTS: An Expanding Commonwealth. By The Hon. Patrick 
Maitland. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1957. 327 pp. 
Map. Index. 42s. 


THE author is Chairman of the Expanding Commonwealth Group in the House 
of Commons which believes not only that the Commonwealth has a great 
potential but that it should, if that potential is to be fully achieved, be expanded 
by the adherence of other countries, especially in Western Europe. The purpose 
of this book is to expound these two themes and it does so very ably, The second 
of them is, of course, far more controversial than the first, and the author builds 
up his argument for it on an exposition of the history, present organization, and 
potential strength of the Commonwealth, which fills most of the chapters. The 
result is that, whether the reader agrees with the final arguments for expansion 
or not, he will have had the benefit of reading one of the clearest and most 
revealing studies of the Commonwealth which has yet been written. The book 
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is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the past, the present, and 
the future. The second of these will, to many people, be something of a revela- 
tion, because it sets out in detail exactly where the unity of the Commonwealth 
lies and how the Commonwealth functions, not only on the more familiar levels 
of parliamentary institutions, the rule of law, and Prime Ministers’ conferences, 
but also through its innumerable daily links between Governments, departments, 
universities, firms, and individuals which are perhaps the strongest bond of all 
and which give so much practical meaning to the phrase ‘Independence plus’. 
The third part contains inter alia new and valuable studies of the revolution 
in the strategy of Commonwealth defence caused by nuclear weapons and 
long-range guided missiles, and of the economic possibilities foreshadowed by 
Britain’s lead in the development of nuclear energy for industry. ¢This is a 
stimulating, provocative, and valuable book.» KENNETH BRADLEY 


BRITAIN’s PostwAR DOLLAR PROBLEM. By Elliot Zupnick. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xv+ 
256 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $5.50. 45s. 
ALTHOUGH currencies were convertible into one another during a few years of 
the inter-war period, only about 30 per cent of world trade was financed by 
multilateral settlement. In the course of the Great Depression this framework 
of settling international payments collapsed; currencies became inconvertible; 
American commodity imports declined and capital outflows ceased; indeed, 
general political uncertainty contributed to a flight of capital into the United 
States. The net result was that dollars became scarce. When in the wake of the 
destructions of the second World War the United States emerged as the sole 
centre of effective supplies, the dollar problem grew even more severe for the 
rest of the world. 

In analysing the factors responsible for the severity of Britain’s post-war 
dollar problem, Mr Zupnick is forced to look at the Sterling Area as a whole for 
which Britain acts as monetary centre. In the period from 1946 to the middle 
of 1955, covered by this book, he finds that 96 per cent of the Sterling Area’s 
dollar deficit was due to Britain’s deficit, that the Area’s dollar payments to 
non-dollar countries amounted to 27 per cent of the total, and that consequently 
23 per cent was covered by contributions to the central pool from dollar earnings 
of the Sterling Area countries other than Britain. Having carefully explained and 
conscientiously documented by statistical evidence his conclusion that, in the 
post-war as compared with the pre-war period, Britain’s dollar deficit was higher 
and the rest of the Sterling Area’s dollar surplus was lower, Mr Zupnick outlines 
the conditions which must be fulfilled for possible solutions of the dollar shortage 
and for the ultimate re-establishment of convertible currencies and of a non- 
discriminating trading world. 

This book deserves serious attention because it poses all the major questions 
currently discussed and because it succeeds in showing that some proposed 
solutions of Britain’s dollar problem, though theoretically feasible, would be 
political dynamite and unacceptable in practice. H. C. HILLMANN 


THE CRISIS OF BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. New and rev. ed. By R. 
Palme Dutt. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1957. 535 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 30s. 

TuIs new edition of Mr Palme Dutt’s book has been substantially re-written, 

no doubt to conform with recent adjustments in the Party line. The author 

says of the Colombo Plan (p. 290) that its aim was ‘to carry forward and rein- 
force the characteristic imperialist economy in South-east Asia’; and of the 

Attlee Government (p. 372) that its programme ‘became more and more openly 

based on plans to increase the colonial plunder’. These will serve as specimens , no 

intelligent reader need go to the trouble of reading this book in the expectation 
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of learning about the British Empire, as he can very well construct such 
stereotypes as these for himself. But to the student of Marxian pedantry, surely 
an important study, the book is a goldmine. It abounds in classic quotations 
from the sacred texts, and the author uses astonishing ingenuity and industry 
in the use of anachronisms and in the arrangement of statements torn from 
their contexts (one on p. 277 from The World Today) to produce evidence in 
support of his dogmatic prejudices. C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE INDIVISIBLE ISLAND: The History of the Partition of Ireland. By Frank 
Gallagher. London, Gollancz, 1957. 316 pp. Illus. Maps. Table. Bibliog. 
Index. 21s. 

THE EASTER LiLy: The Story of the I.R.A. By Sean O’Callaghan. London, 
Allan Wingate, 1956. 219 pp. Illus. 15s. 

MR GALLAGHER has written a historical and political résumé of the case against 
a partition of Ireland. If he could have resisted the temptation of trying to 
prove too much he would have made a greater impact on the reader and a 
greater contribution to an understanding of its causes. But in the opening 
chapters of his book he shows himself resolved to have history on his side, 
not merely on major but on all issues, imposing thereby on events an interpreta- 
tion essentially as unhistorical as any fixed upon English history by the Whig 
historians of another age. And while his concluding chapters on the working 
of Partition in Northern Ireland show him to be exceptionally well grounded 
in the subject, as one would expect, the overall impact of the argument again 
is weakened by its concentration on one theme. Here, significantly enough, 
while Mr Gallagher makes a comparative, and in many respects illuminating, 
review of the economic progress of the two parts of Ireland since 1921 the 
word ‘emigration’ does not appear in the index. 

The hard core of Mr Gallagher’s book, however, lies in the chapters on the 
more immediate causes of Partition. These are not written with the air of a 
barrister making more than the best of a good brief, but with conviction, 
knowledge backed by wide reading and good use of documentary evidence, 
and real narrative power. The record of the English parties, especially of the 
Tory party before the first World War under Bonar Law’s leadership, playing 
wantonly and irresponsibly upon every Irish fear and passion in order to get 
back into office, and of the unashamed duplicity of Lloyd George in 1916 and 
in 1917 solemnly assuring Redmond of what he had already promised Carson 
would not be brought about, marks some of the most deplorable pages in 
English political history. It was not an Irish Nationalist, it was Carson who 
said, when it was all over, ‘I was in earnest, I was not playing politics. What 
a fool I was: I was only a puppet and so was Ulster and so was Ireland in the 
political game that was to get the Conservative party into power.’ But it 
was a game that could be played because there were Irish differences, and the 
most serious criticism of Mr Gallagher’s account is that he shrinks from any 
detailed examination of them. But this is a book which English readers, who 
by contrast with Mr Gallagher generally tend to exaggerate such differences, 
should read and ponder. There are few whose consciences will not be stirred. 

Mr Sean O’Callaghan’s The Easter Lily is of quite a different kind, a vivid, 
highly personal account of life in the Irish Republican Army. The author 
does not spend much time on historians—and he usually contrives to get their 
names wrong—nor in weighing the consequences of events. He is a man of 
action who has witnessed terrible deeds. His book throws incidental light on 
some lesser known aspects of recent Irish history—on revolutionary forces in 
the post-treaty period, on the struggle between the Blue Shirts and the I.R.A. 
in the ’thirties, on the attitude of the I.R.A. to German aid at the outset of 
the second World War, and on its importance during the war years, partly 
as a result of Mr de Valera’s resolute action after the Magazine Fort Raid in 
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December 1939—about which Mr O’Callaghan, resigned from the I.R.A. and 
now an Army Officer, has some first-hand evidence to offer. While his book 
is not, as the subtitle might suggest, a full or formal record of the organization 
and activities of the I.R.A., it is an individual and illuminating record of 
experiences in it. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


COLOURED MINORITIES IN BriTAIN: Studies in British Race Relations based on 
African, West Indian and Asiatic Immigrants. By Sydney Collins. London, 
Lutterworth Press, 1957. 258 pp. Index. 21s. 

THE number of sociological studies of coloured settlements in Britain is steadily 
increasing, and the time has clearly come for some comparative work. In this 
book, Dr Sydney Collins, himself a Jamaican, sets out to provide such a com- 
parative study of six coloured immigrant groups, the Negro and Moslem 
settlements on Tyneside and in Wales, and the Chinese and Negro settlements 
in a Lancashire town. Such a one-man study, in which one area, Tyneside, has 
been studied thoroughly, while the writer spent only about three months in 
each of the other areas, can hardly avoid a certain unevenness of content and 
treatment. It is nevertheless a most valuable pioneer contribution to the 
comparative study of ethnic minorities in Britain. 

The main feature that emerges from Dr Collins’ comparisons is the great 
local variety of groups and situations. Race and group relations in Britain do 
not develop institutionally or according to a single formula. The interplay of 
such factors as the size, density, and length of settlement of the migrant group, 
the presence of immigrant women, the group’s social and cultural patterns and 
intentions on the one hand, and the economic history and housing circumstances 
of the host community on the other—this interplay can produce situations as 
widely different as those of the Negroes on Tyneside and in Wales, and can lead 
to tolerance of one coloured group and hostility to another in the same town, 
as in Lancashire. 

As Dr Collins points out, an additional and highly important factor in the 
development of a given situation is the presence or absence of prominent local 
individuals, of pressure groups and of immigrant old-timers, who act as sponsors 
for the newcomers, easing their adjustment to and acceptance by the local 
community. This concept of sponsorship should prove a most useful tool for 
later students of the complex British race relations scene. 

The writer himself stresses that future studies should attempt to provide 
adequate sociological data about the local societies in which the immigrants 
settle. Comparative studies might also profitably be extended to the white 
immigrant groups in this country, as colour would seem to be only one of the 
factors that influence the processes of adjustment to and acceptance by the host 
society. SHEILA PATTERSON 


Tue Lanp oF Look BEutnD: A Study of Jamaica. By Mona Macmillan, 
London, Faber, 1957. 224 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 21s. 

Tuls is a book for the intelligent layman rather than for the scholar. It is 

divided into three parts: 1. Getting One’s Bearings; 1. Getting Round the 

Island; and 11. Looking Forward. 

Part 1 is the least successful, because the author does not really understand 
the structure of Jamaican society. She uses Britain as her yardstick, and finds 
it unfortunate that there are so many illegitimate children; that fathers play 
so small a part in family life; that the people are not really Christian, etc. 
West Indian societies cannot be understood in these terms. Part II is very 
much more successful, being an intelligent and pleasantly written guide-book 
account of the island, parish by parish. Part 111 would give the new-comer a 
fairly good idea of the main economic and political trends and problems. 

MARY PROUDFOOT 
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Jamaica: An Island Mosaic. By Peter Abrahams. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 
xv-+284 pp. Illus. Map. Index. (The Corona Library Series.) 25s. 

Tuts book is one of a series of illustrated volumes published by H.M.S.O. under 

the sponsorship of the Colonial Office, dealing with United Kingdom dependent 

territories. The series is intended to be both authoritative and readable, and 

to give an account which is vivid as well as accurate. 

Mr Abrahams’s writing is indeed a mosaic. Anecdotes of the present jostle 
with those of the past, and the serious and the trivial chase each other across 
the pages. The after-dinner reader may find too much in the way of history; 
the seeker after information on specific subjects would be well advised to look 
to more prosaic but better organized publications. Mary PROUDFOOT 


DOMINION OF THE NorTH: A History of Canada. New ed. By Donald Creighton, 
London, Macmillan, 1958. ix+-619 pp. Maps. Index. 25s. 
Tuts history of Canada, from the early years of the sixteenth century to the 
outbreak of war in 1939, was published in 1944 and is already established as a 
standard work. Together with the two-volume biography of John A. Mac- 
donald it has earned for Mr Creighton recognition as one of Canada’s leading 
historians. Now Mr Creighton brings his work up to the Coronation of 1953, 
with a new chapter, ‘Modern Canada in a Great Power World’. 

As recently as 1944 Mackenzie King’s Government nearly fell because of 
the conscription issue, symbol of a lingering belief among French-Canadians 
that they could avoid total involvement in a world war. Only three or four 
years later almost all Canadians realized that instead of being a northern 
fastness, off the traditional war routes of history, their country had become 
a potential Belgium, lying across the polar route between the two great 
continental empires of North America and Eurasia. Mr Creighton records 
Canada’s realistic reaction to the new situation and the increasing importance 
of Canadian influence in post-war world affairs. He also describes the emergence 
of a new Canadian culture. ‘Canadian novels were beginning to outsell (in 
Canada) American and British novels three or four times over; the circulation 
of a Canadian periodical, dealing exclusively in Canadian material by Canadian 
authors, was twice as great as that of its nearest glossy American competitor’ 
(p. 580). It is a tribute to the rate of Canada’s growth that the present edition 
will doubtless need further revision before long. GORDON WINTER 


AUSTRALIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1950-55. Ed. by Gordon Greenwood and 
Norman Harper. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire for the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1957; London, Angus & Robertson, 1958. vii+ 
366 pp. Maps. Index. 45s. 


THE fall of Singapore in 1942, the destruction of the British Far Eastern Battle- 
fleet, and near-invasion by Japan shattered the security system which Austra- 
lians had accepted as traditional and even immutable. It came as a harsh, if 
salutary, shock that they could no longer rely on the defences which had 
shielded their country since earliest settlement. Moreover, the post-war rise of 
nationalism in Asia, the decline of Western power and influence, and the shrink- 
ing of distances brought home the fact that they were no longer isolated from 
world conflicts and, indeed, that, in the words of Mr R. G. Casey, the Minister 
of External Affairs (quoted on p. 200), ‘Instead of living in a tranquil corner of 
the globe, we are now on the verge of the most unsettled region of the world.’ 

Since the war Australians have been anxiously reviewing their position, 
formulating new policies, and seeking new bases of security. Gradually they 
have evolved an independent foreign policy with the three prongs of strengthen- 
ing their association with Britain and the Commonwealth, of building closer 
collaboration with the United States, and of developing mutual understanding 
with non-Communist neighbours in Asia. 
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The volume under review, which is the first in a series to be known as 
Australia in World-A ffairs, sponsored by the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs, provides a survey of this search for a new policy and a new security 
system in the period 1950-5, but also includes a chapter on the Suez crisis. It 
is a scholarly and valuable book, deserving high praise. The editors, Professor 
Gordon Greenwood of Queensland University and Professor Norman Harper of 
Melbourne University, have themselves contributed outstanding chapters. 
Professor Greenwood has written—and it is an achievement in dealing with a 
subject so nebulous and intractable—a lucid analysis of Australia’s attitude 
towards the Commonwealth in a time of rapid change. Professor Harper, in 
chapters on ‘Australia and the United States’ and on ‘Australia and Suez’, has 
effectively described the difficulties, strains, and conflicts involved for Australia, 
especially during the Suez crisis. The other contributions are of similar interest 
and value. This first volume, in fact, sets a high standard, and promises well for 
the series. IAN GREY 


/THE CONFLICT OF EXPANSION AND STABILITY: Documents Relating to Austra- 
lian Economic Policy 1945-52. Ed. by D. B. Copland and R. H. Barback. 
Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire; London, Angus & Robertson, 1957. xvii+- 
795 pp. Index. 67s. 6d. 


¢THIs volume assembles in a convenient form a large number of documents about 
the principal issues of economic policy in Australia in the period between the 
end of the war and 1952. It provides a great deal of insight into the problems 
which have confronted a country attempting to reconcile a very rapid increase 
in its population and heavy expenditure on the development of its resources 
with a desire for reasonable stability in prices and the balance of payments.) 
Inevitably there is room for difference of opinion on what should be included 
in a work of this kind. A very high proportion of the documents in this volume 
are statements by Ministers and their advisers and by Opposition leaders on 
various aspects of policy, while the section on ‘Wages and Hours’ consists en- 
tirely of judgments of the Arbitration Court. This reviewer would have preferred 
to see more weight given to the views expressed by individual economists and 
accountants, by the major interest groups, and by selected Australian and 
overseas journals, as has been done, for example, in the section on exchange rate 
policy. It would also have been of assistance to readers unfamiliar with the 
Australian scene if the editors had explained the composition of bodies whose 
reports are quoted, such as the Joint Committee on Social Security, the Com- 
monwealth Committee on Taxation, the Tariff Board, and the Rural Recon- 
struction Commission. Nevertheless, there is no question that the editors have 
provided a most valuable source of reference for those concerned with the major 
issues of public economic policy and with international economic problems. 
F. W. HoLmes 


EUROPE 


EuROPEAN INTEGRATION. Ed. by C. Grove Haines. Introduction by Paul van 
Zeeland. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. xvi+310 pp. Index. $5. 30s. 

Tuis book is the product of a conference, held in Bologna in 1956, sponsored by 

the Bologna Centre of the Johns Hopkins University. The eighteen essays 

which make up the symposium were originally presented as papers at the con- 
ference. They are arranged in five sections dealing with various facets of 

European integration—its historical background, its rationale, its political and 

economic aspects, and its effect on the non-Communist world. The contribu- 

tions vary in character from factual accounts of the work of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the development of N.A.T.O., and the history of the 
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European Movement, to special pleading for the federalist approach to European 
political and economic integration and general speculations on the future of 
Europe. 

These essays do not quite give an adequate or balanced account of the present 
state or the prospects of European integration. For the most part they are too 
short to deal with the complex problems inherent in their subject-matter and 
the main issues of European integration are consequently presented in an over- 
simplified form. In some of them, particularly that in which Professor Loftus 
examines ‘feasible forms of European integration’, there is some hard thinking 
about the major drawbacks and obstacles to integration. But the descriptive 
sections of the book contribute little that is not to be found elsewhere and the 
more speculative writing amounts to little more than ‘dreams out of the ivory 
gate and visions before midnight’. RICHARD BAILEY 


FRENCH ELECTORAL SYSTEMS AND ELECTIONS 1789-1957. By Peter Campbell. 
Foreword by Sir Douglas Savory. London, Faber, 1958. 144 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 21s. 

Tuis is both a useful and a timely book. It provides the British student of 

French affairs with a succinct yet complete account of the different electoral 

systems that France has tried since 1789; it puts electoral systems in their 

context, showing that, important as they may be, they cannot be blamed for 

rance’s contemporary predicament, that they are a reflection of the ill rather 
than a cause; and it demolishes objectively and factually a number of British 
prejudices regarding French electoral systems, in particular the widespread 
conviction that France is addicted to proportional representation to which much 
of her governmental instability can be attributed. 

The book really falls into two parts, the first being concerned with a general 
review of French systems and problems, the second (pp. 46-127) with a detailed 
description of the working of the different systems, including electoral results. 
In this section, most British readers will appreciate, in particular, Mr Campbell’s 
analysis of the pre-war second-ballot system (pp. 8-go and 98-101) and the 
examples showing exactly what the 1951 Act sought to do, and how it did it 
(pp. 115-23). He also supplies excellent brief appendices summarizing the salient 
features of each system used in France (p. 128) and describing the electoral 
systems used for the Senate and for overseas constituencies. 

The book does indeed, as its publisher claims for it, provide a clear guide to 
one of the most intricate parts of the French political structure. Mr Campbell 
is particularly to be congratulated on having done so without overloading his 
study with technicalities or irrelevant detail. All who are acquainted with 
French electoral habits will realize what a tremendous amount of work has been 
necessary to reduce the complexities of French electoral practice to the concise 
lucidity of his summaries of electoral provisions and electoral statistics. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


LE RADICALISME. By Claude Nicolet. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957. 128 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 153. 
OF all the political parties in France, it is the Radicals who are the most difficult 
to explain and the most important to understand. Between 1918 and 1939, 
thirteen of the forty-two Governments were headed by Radicals, and Radicals 
shared in all the Governments, with the exception of a period of forty-three 
months when the party was voluntarily in Opposition. Since the Liberation, 
the ministerial importance of the Radicals has been equally impressive. Yet 
this is a party which has always been divided over doctrine and split over 
personalities, and which in 1919 and in 1945 seemed in danger of being eliminated. 
Throughout the years one can always ask: who represents Radicalism? Combes 
or Clemenceau? Martinaud-Déplat or Mendés-France? L’Express or La Dépéche 
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de Toulouse? The answer used to be that Radicalism was ‘un état d’esprit’; 
now M. Nicolet quotes Edgar Faure as saying that it is ‘un parti de gestion’ 
(p. 124). At all events it may well be argued that the difficulties amongst the 
Radicals are always a good indication of the real problems of France. 

M. Nicolet cannot hope, in a very short book, to deal fully with such a 
subject: perhaps his description of the organization of the party is not sufficiently 
explicit. Yet many readers will find this a useful and informative study, 
particularly in the detailed information about party programmes and about 
doctrinal controversies. DouGLas JOHNSON 


ASPECTS PARTICULIERS DES POPULATIONS ALSACIENNE ET MOSELLANE, LANGUES 
—Prrsonnes DfpLackEs—RF£1iGions. Etudes et Documents Démo- 
graphiques. No. 7. Foreword by R. Dumas. Paris, Secrétariat d’Etat aux 
Affaires Economiques, Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques, 1956. 261 pp. Maps. Tables. 

TuIs extremely useful study sets out to provide information on three subjects: the 

extent to which, in the three départements of Alsace-Lozraine, French, German, 

and the local dialect are spoken; the forced transfers of population that took 
place during the years of German occupation (1940-5); and the evolution be- 
tween 1954 and 1956 of religious beliefs in the area. The authors are able to 
report a steady progress in the use and knowledge of French. In 1931 only half 
the population in Alsace and two-thirds of the population of the Moselle 
département understood French; today eight out of ten Alsatians and nine out of 
every ten Lorrains can speak French. They also provide detailed breakdowns, 
showing differences between town and country, between the sexes, between 
farming communities and others, etc. The difficulties of obtaining accurate 
information on population movements during the occupation were admittedly 
great, and the authors do not claim that their totals are exact. What they are 
able to show is the overall picture—a displacement of some 14 per cent of the 
population, and the relation between different types of displacement in the 
three départements concerned. The third subject studied is perhaps the most 
disappointing, since the growing number of people who do not declare their 
religion makes comparisons difficult. All the same, this is a valuable reference 
book for all those interested in the special personality of Alsace-Lorraine. 

DoroTuHy PICKLES 


CONSTITUTIONS ET DocUMENTs POLITIQUES. By Maurice Duverger. Paris, 

Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. vii+533 pp. Tables. Frs. 1,400. 
Tuts collection is primarily intended for first-year university students, but the first 
part will be of use to anyone studying French politics. It contains texts of French 
constitutional documents from 1789 to the present day as well as the statutes of 
political parties and statistics of elections. The second part contains a selection 
in French of similar material for other countries of the world. D. H. 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY. By Richard Hiscocks. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1957. viii+324 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 30s. 

TuIs stimulating discussion of the growth of democracy in the Federal Republic 

must stand high on the short list of the best books on contemporary Germany. 

It falls naturally into three parts. A compact study of the historical back- 
ground, laying particular stress on the lack of a national democratic tradition, 
is followed by factual chapters on the present political and administrative 
structure at Federal, Land, and local government levels, including the civil 
service and the trades unions. Finally the author sums up his views on the 
effects on the German people of events since 1945 and their possible repercus- 
sions on the future of democracy in Federal Germany. 
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Professor Hiscocks has successfully avoided the involuntary intellectual 
arrogance of too many Anglo-Saxon critics of German democratic weaknesses, 
He pulls no punches but nevertheless contrives to make even his most critical 
points without offence. His main conclusion, which will be widely shared, is 
that the future of democracy in Germany lies in the hearts and minds of Ger- 
mans and not in any system of government, whether the latter emanates from 
a Freiherr vom Stein, a Weimar Assembly, or an Allied High Commission. It 
follows that a prolonged period of economic peace and prosperity will be 
necessary if, after recent experiences, the sensitive plant of a vigilant democracy 
is to take root in modern Germany. As he points out, an elected President 
however admirable still cannot entirely replace the more spectacular leadership 
for which the average German instinctively craves and which leads him only 
too readily to tolerate at all levels the Kanzlerdemokratie of a Bismarck (or even, 
according to some critics, of an Adenauer) with its ‘rubber stamp’ assembly and 
risk of absolute dictatorship. 

One criticism of a work of much erudition must be mentioned with all due 
respect. On p. 177 the Administrative Districts (Regierungsbezirke) into which 
the larger Lander (e.g. Lower Saxony and N. Rhine/Westphalia) are divided 
are surprisingly described as ‘... merely administrative areas brought into 
existence for the convenience of the Land Governments’. This statement is not 
only misleading in itself. It dismisses, as of no account, the one level of central 


government which, with its roots deep in tradition, was strong enough to survive | 


the destruction of the Reich and the Land of Prussia and to be incorporated in 
1947 (on grounds of expediency only, and against lively opposition from the 
more progressive German advisers of the Control Commission) in the admini- 
strative structures of the new Lander which replaced them. The Regierungs- 
prasidente with their considerable delegated powers and efficient staffs are still 
powerful autocrats. From the democratic point of view the best that can be said 
of them is that they can be more closely supervised by the present Linder 
governments than could their predecessors by Berlin, and the worst, that they 
could in theory, as in 1933, again serve as rallying points for the establishment 
of the machinery of a future dictatorship. R. V. HuME 


WEsT GERMAN LEADERSHIP AND FOREIGN Poticy. Ed. by Hans Speier and 
W. Phillips Davison. Evanston, IIl., White Plains, N.Y., Row, Peterson, 
1957. X+323 pp. $7. 

THIS symposium does not keep the promise of its title or of Hans Speier’s 

introduction. The contributions vary in quality and relevance. The chapter on 

the civil service comes closest to providing an anatomy of attitudes (or the lack 
of them) and pays most attention to foreign policy. The chapter on the mass 
media disappoints in both respects. The book is an attempt to fill the gap left 
by opinion polls with a study of ‘élite’ attitudes (elicited in several hundred 
interviews conducted from 1952 to 1955). Professor Almond, incidentally, 


remarks on the absence of a broad élite beyond governmental office. Apart from | 











chapters on the development of German foreign policy institutions, mass media, | 


and post-war mass opinion trends (as a foil to the élite opinions—which, however, 
do not seem to be so very different), there are monographs on the views of civil 
servants, business men, and trade union and party leaders. The apolitical 
character of the ‘leaders’, as of the led, is stressed again and again—with some 
(not all) of the dangers that this implies. The Russians whom Mr Kennan in his 
Reith Lectures proposed to deter from moving West by telling them that their 
stay there would not be a happy one, might disbelieve such an announcement 
after reading this book. They will derive much comfort but little aid from it. 

There is very little that is new here. If it is to be useful, an opinion study, 
whether quantitative or qualitative, must be rigorously plotted against a frame- 
work of facts. This one is not. Some contributors’ vagueness about Germany’s 
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successive frontiers or the sequence and significance of events taking place at 
the time of the investigation fills one with dismay. None of them brings out the 
dynamic of the interaction of attitudes and actual developments. 

B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


MEINUNGSFORSCHUNG UND REPRASENTATIVE DEMOKRATIE: Zur Kritik politi- 
scher Umfragen. By Wilhelm Hennis. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1957. 64 pp. Bibliog. DM 3.80. 

Tuts clear and cogent essay deserves the most careful consideration by politi- 

cians, publicists, and political scientists, by poll-addicts and the general public. 

Unfortunately it is unlikely to get it in its present austere and highly concen- 

trated form, with some of the best points tucked away in footnotes and in the 

comprehensive critical bibliography. Yet it is very readable. 

What is good for political science may be bad for politics. Dr Hennis holds 
that a misguided political science is helping to foist a tyrannical usurper on 
democracy—or is at least conniving at the usurpation of the name and position 
of ‘public opinion’ by ‘common opinion’, the former responsibly formed and 
expressed, the latter uttered to pollsters by an anonymous sample of the many 
of whom only a small fraction claim an interest in politics. He finds danger to 
democracy less in the pitfalls of questions and the misuse that can be made of 
answers than in the assumptions underlying the practice of sample-poll-taking ; 
and in such effects as the discrediting of ‘democracy’ by, on the one hand, the 
publication of the electors’ ignorance of even the most elementary political facts 
(this was very noticeable in the last Federal Elections), and, on the other hand, 
by the abdication of leadership, the use of a weathercock as compass. 

People who cannot judge complicated issues may still be able to judge men 
and to choose governmental and parliamentary teams. But these teams betray 
their mandate if they allow their words and actions to be too much influenced 
by the current opinion of their electors. An outstanding characteristic of com- 
mon opinion—which Dr Hennis does not mention explicitly—is its incoherence. 
Policy, however, must cohere. To do this it must resist opinion or really educate 
it into coherence. B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


Das IST DES DEUTSCHEN VATERLAND: 70 Millionen in zwei Wartesdlen. By 

Erich Kuby. Stuttgart, Henry Goverts Verlag, 1957. 486 pp. DM 19.80. 
Kuby, one of the best German journalists, an almost professionally unquiet 
German, deplores the state of the fatherland. He wants a fatherland (in a 
way the ‘Vaterland’ of the title is just a catchword for a best-seller, in another 
it is more than that) and in this book liberally and somewhat carelessly appor- 
tions blame for its non-existence. One of the chief villains is the patriarch 
governing the Federal Republic—a typical ‘non-politician’, we are told (the 
best proof of his non-political character being his political inactivity, imprison- 
ment, and survival under the Nazis—chiefly the latter, it seems, for it is difficult 
to see how he could have resisted as Kuby demands and survived). Of course 
the Four Powers are to blame too—and the Western Powers are blamed loudly— 
for the division, remilitarization, and other undesirable features of the pseudo- 
fatherland. Then there is ‘der deutsche Mensch’, who also incurs Kuby’s 
displeasure. Where he describes him with sharp anthropo-sociological eye and 
pen, Kuby is at his best, almost as good as the Kuby of the early post-war 
years. But there is a difference between the two. The earlier Kuby had a 
heart, and a fellow-feeling with his countrymen of the lean years. Bliss was 
it then to be alive—there was catharsis in the air. This book is full of the 
intellectual malaise of the fat years. It is not really a book, but a number of 
pieces of varying quality on subjects as diverse as German subtopia and the 
perils of division (with some interesting reflections on the dangers of reunifi- 
cation). It should be read as journalism—entertaining, stimulating, often 
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misleading, sometimes plain inaccurate, sometimes penetrating. Kuby is a 
superb observer and a bad judge; asplendid reporter and impossible historian; a 
good satirist and a bad prophet. It is because the disquiet he makes his motto 
is justified that one wishes that he had refrained from pontificating on subjects 
on which he knows too little, and that he would wear his Weltschmerz a bit less 
smartly—not to say rakishly—on his sleeve. B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


DER NATIONALSOZIALISMUS: Dokumente 1933-1945. Ed. by Walther Hofer, 
Frankfurt am Main, Hamburg, Fischer Biicherei KG, 1957. 385 pp. 
DM 3.30. 
THE National Socialist period is, in fact, remarkably well documented, but 
much of the material, such as that buried in the proceedings of the major and 
minor Nuremberg trials, is difficult to dig out and not readily available to the 
student of recent German history. Dr Hofer’s compilation is therefore welcome, 
and it is made more valuable by his clear and dispassionate introductory essays 
to each section. The documents are collected from a wide number of sources, 
including the Reichsgezetzblatt, the Nuremberg evidence, contemporary news- 
papers, and the ever-growing flood of memoirs. They are arranged under such 
headings as ‘Adolf Hitler, his ideology and his movement’, ‘The National- 
Socialist system of rule’, ‘Persecution and Liquidation of the Jews’, and so on. 
Thus the collection avoids the concentration on foreign policy that provides 
sO many writers with an easy way out and too readily becomes the theme of 
many accounts of National Socialism, and the book lays the foundation for a 
detailed account of the internal structure of National Socialist Germany, which, 
it is to be hoped, Dr Hofer will himself one day undertake to write. Throughout 
this modest collection of documents one is aware of his feeling for the historical 
context of National Socialism, and the essay on ‘National Socialism and German 
History’ with which Dr Hofer ends the book poses some of the questions which 
historians must try and answer from the increasing amount of documentary 
evidence on recent German history now becoming available. JAMES JOLL 


Das DrITTE REICH UND Europa: Bericht iiber die Tagung des Instituts fiir 
Zeitgeschichte in Tutzing, Mai 1956. Foreword by Paul Kluke. Munich, 
Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, 1957. x-+-182 pp. DM 9.50. 

In May 1956 the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Munich arranged a three-day 

international conference at Tutzing on the Starnbergersee. It was a memorable 

occasion, the participants displaying a remarkable objectivity in their discussion 
of the theme which has now become the title of this book, the report of the 
conference. The chief German speakers were Doctors Kluke, Krausnick, and 

Vogelsang of the staff of the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, and Professor Eschen- 

burg who is closely connected with it. The chief visiting speakers were Professors 

Castellan and Duroselle (Paris), Mr Joll, Sub-Warden of St Antony’s (Oxford), 

Professor Anchieri (Padua), Dr de Jong (Amsterdam), and Professor Matl 

(Graz). The conference created an opportunity for the exchange of much recent 

research on so-called contemporary history, and for a thorough discussion of 

all the implications of the resistance movements: the German resistance to 

Hitler, for instance, was examined in relation to various factors such as that of 

Germany’s changing military position. It is not unfitting to draw attention to 

the invigorating presence at the conference of the philosopher, Professor Litt, 

whose hatred of tyranny was balanced by the profound sagacity of his thought. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HitTLeR: The Missing Years. By Ernst (‘Putzi’) Hanfstaengl. Introduction by 
Brian Connell. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1957. 299 pp. 30s. 

Tuis book is entertaining and ostensibly, even ostentatiously, frank: while 

busily explaining that he is not one who seeks to excuse himself, Dr Hanfstaengl 
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does so quite cleverly. He foresaw that Hitler would win—for a time—and 
wished to be in on the victory. Like many others he persuaded himself that 
Hitler was well enough if protected from bad influences, that is, from most other 
leading members of the Nazi party. Even today Dr Hanfstaengl is unable to 
face the fact that Hitler never changed his barbarous creed: only, as he became 
more powerful, he admitted his intentions more openly. 

For experts on the period Dr Hanfstaengl’s book has its uses; it cannot be 
said to enlarge their knowledge beyond showing how much he himself did to 
make National Socialism palatable to the world. Apart from a great deal of 
talk about Hitler’s private life the book emphasizes the undoubted importance 
of the abortive Putsch in 1923 as a turning-point in his technique. Dr Hanf- 
staengl is oddly tolerant towards Goring: he saw quite clearly that Goring was 
aruffian, but apparently felt this to be pardonable in one with claims to being 
a gentleman. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


YEAR Book II. 1957. Ed. by Robert Weltsch. London, East and West 
Library for the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany, 1957. xxvii+ 
356 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 27s. 6d. 
Tuts second volume of the Yearbook of the Leo Baeck Institute is a collection 
of essays whicii deals with three main subjects. These are the life and work of 
Rabbi Leo Baeck, who died in 1956 and in whose name the Institute was 
founded; the organization of Jewish life in pre-Nazi Germany; and the relations 
of German and Jewish thought. The editor, and almost all the writers, are 
former German Jews who live now in Israel, America, or England. 

The first volume (reviewed in J.A., October 1957, p. 494) was concerned 
mainly with the organization of Jewish life during the Hitler persecution; this 
volume with the historical background. The tributes to Rabbi Baeck, eloquent 
testimony to his spiritual influence on a generation, are followed by the transla- 
tion of some of his letters and occasional writings addressed to German Jewry. 

The third section contains several articles which have a general interest out- 
side the circles specially concerned with the history of German Jewry. One 
examines the Jewish contribution to the Frankfurter Zeitung, the famous daily 
paper of Frankfurt; another analyses the Jewish element in Siegmund Freud; 
a third, the place of Max Liebermann, the painter, in German art. All the essays 
have a high academic standard, and also that quality of thoroughness, Methode, 
which was characteristic of pre-Nazi German writing. 

A section of documents contains letters in the original German from two 
Jewish: women writing in Berlin in 1942 and dealing with the last tragic days 
of the Jewish organization, Die Reichsvertretung. Finally, there is a bibliography 
of publications by German Jews after the first World Wary N. BENTWICH 


PORTRAT EINER BOLSCHEWISTISCHEN PARTEI: Entwicklung, Funktion und 
Situation der SED. By Carola Stern. Cologne, Verlag fiir Politik und 
Wirtschaft, 1957. 367 pp. DM 12.80. 

TuIs is a very thorough and well documented history of the Socialist Unity 

Party in East Germany. The treatment is chronological, but where necessary 

exact chronology has been rightly sacrificed so that developments of institutions 

and policy can be examined in full detail. 

It is a subject that makes dull reading, and the author’s style makes it duller 
still. Personalities never really emerge. The S.E.D. has the smallest democratic 
base of all ruling Communist parties and its attitudes are the most artificial and 
stilted. It was always completely dependent on direct Soviet support and so 
one would like to read more about the personal relations between Soviet military 
government and the S.E.D. Possibly this information is just unobtainable; 
anyway, little is given in the book. 

In spite of the unexceptionable treatment and the completeness of the 
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material, this is not really an important addition to the literature on Commun- 
ism, or even on Germany. The author has kept fully within her explicit terms 
of reference, but these are themselves open to criticism. To concentrate on the 
internal history of the most lifeless of all the Communist parties and to take 
note of international events only as they filter through to that party is, in fact, 
to write in a complete vacuum. J. P. NETTL 


BUNDESENTSCHADIGUNGSGESETZ, Bundesgesetz zur Entschadigung fiir Opfer 
der nationalsozialistischen Verfolgung vom 29 Juni 1956. Commentary by 
H. G. van Dam and Heinz Loos with the cooperation of Hermann Zorn and 
others. Berlin, Frankfurt am Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH, 1957, 
xix-++978 pp. DM 49.50. 
Tuer West German law of June 1956 relating to compensation and restitution 
to the victims of National Socialism is extremely complicated and becomes more 
and more difficult to understand with each succeeding decree and judgement. 
In writing this detailed commentary Dr van Dam has been assisted by experts 
with first-hand experience both in drafting and in interpreting the laws. Changes 
up to October 1957 have been included. D. H. 


SwEDEN’s Foreicn Poticy. By Samuel Abrahamsen. Introduction by Alvin 
‘ Johnson. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. x-++-99 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $2.50. 

TuE title of this book is misleading, since it does not deal with the whole of 
Sweden’s foreign policy but confines itself to an analysis of her policy of neutra- 
lity from the first World War to the present day. The first chapter gives a 
sketch of the country’s historical background. » 

After a brief note on the first World War, Dr Abrahamsen discusses Sweden’s 


early collaboration with, and support of, the League of Nations, and rightly | 


contends that that body’s failure to take effective sanctions during the Ethio- 
pian war caused great disillusionment in Sweden. The great Powers had failed 
to live up to their obligations under the Covenant, and by June 1938 Sweden’s 











faith in the League’s ability to avoid war had vanished and the leading parties | 


in the Riksdag agreed on a policy of neutrality. 

Discussing the first Russo—Finnish war and the Swedish/Norwegian refusal 
to permit Allied troops to pass through their territories to help Finland, the 
author points out that while the ostensible aim was to come to the aid of Finland, 


‘the elaborate forces planned for her assistance in 1939 and 1940 could also have | 
been used to occupy the Swedish iron ore mines’ (p. 33). At the same time Dr | 


Abrahamsen is also convinced that Sweden’s pro-Finnish policy at the time was 
‘based’ on the assumption that there would be no repercussions from Nazi 
Germany (p. 36). As regards the German invasion of Norway, that country’s 
disappointment at Sweden’s exaggeratedly strict neutrality during the active 
period of the war is emphasized; the reasons for Sweden’s change of policy are 
fairly explained, but full weight is given to the harm which her pro-German 
policy, in particular the transit traffic facilities, did to the Allied cause. On the 
other hand, the humanitarian and economic aid which Sweden unstintingly gave 
to her sister countries during and after the war is also fully described. 

The last three chapters deal with the post-war period. Sweden’s ‘middle-of- 
the-road’ policy has been expressed in her voting record in the United Nations 
General Assembly, which shows that she has abstained more often than the 
other Scandinavian countries (p. 65). Also, in her endeavours to prevent her 
sister countries from joining N.A.T.O., Sweden so far abandoned her traditional 
neutrality as to offer them a Nordic military alliance. That she herself persisted 
in her refusal to join the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was, in the author’s 
view, mainly due to her conviction that by her joining a Western alliance world 
tension would only be increased and Finland’s independence possibly endang- 
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ered. Therefore Sweden remained neutral, but ‘she knows where her friends are, 
but stands aloof, clad in full armour’ (p. 93). 

~ Dr Abrahamsen, who is Norwegian born and served with the Norwegian 
forces during the war, has written a fair analysis of Sweden’s foreign policy 
during the present century. AGNES H. Hicks 


SWEDISH Housinc. By Per Holm. Stockholm, The Swedish Institute, 1957. 
g6 pp. Illus. Map. Kr. 7.50. 


Tuts booklet gives a concise picture of the development of the Swedish housing 
situation and of present housing conditions. It is emphasized that overcrowding 
has for long been the crux of the problem in terms of population per occupied 
unit. The average Swedish dwelling tends to be small, and in 1954, for instance, 
40 per cent of all housing units consisted of a single room, or of one room and a 
kitchen. The policy of housing is formulated by (a) the central Government 
ministries, (6) the civil service departments (which enjoy a wide freedom of 
action), and (c) the local authorities. Official town planning can be traced back 
to the sixteenth century, when plans for new towns had to be ratified by the 
King, and a law on the subject was promulgated in 1649. The building law now 
in effect dates from 1947. A. H. H. 


THE QUEST FOR SECURITY: Some Aspects of Netherlands Foreign Policy 1945- 
1950. By S. I. P. van Campen. Foreword by B. H. M. Vlekke. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff for the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs; 
London, Batsford, 1958. xv+308 pp. Index. 38s. 

THE Netherlands passage from neutrality to a policy of alliance is described 

here, with the cross-currents which barred the way. Failure of the four great 

Powers to agree led the Dutch from their belief of 1945-6 that security could 

be found in the United Nations to the conclusion, by 1948-9, that only a 

localized defence grouping could safeguard their territory. Annexation demands 

of 1945 gave way to a realization that to weaken Germany would not promote 
the Netherlands’ economic interests (p. 137). And this view, reluctantly 
accepted by the Dutch, was forced upon them by America and Britain, increas- 
ingly anxious to hold Western Germany in their orbit. The Netherlands (with 

Belgium and Luxembourg) insisted on being included in discussions on Germany, 

and negotiations for the Brussels Pact provided them with the opportunity. 

The Brussels Pact of 1948 ‘marked the end of a period of transition’ (p. 59). It 

was the turning point, and the North Atlantic Treaty was its logical extension. 

The Dutch Foreign Minister, Mr Stikker, said that the Treaty marked ‘the end 

of an illusion’ (p. 109). By 1950 the Dutch were insisting on the economic 

integration of Germany in Western Europe, while in the States General they 

were already talking of a European army and a federated Europe (p. 140). 

Fear of Russian expansion was the determining factor in Netherlands policy, 

and the three-Power London Conference of November-December 1947 (which 

failed) seemed to be the decisive period. 
Appendices comprise nearly half the book, States General Proceedings being 
particularly valuable for reference. Marjory TAYLOR 


PortuGAL. By J. B. Trend. London, Benn, 1957. 218 pp. Map. Index. 27s. 
PROFESSOR J. B. TREND, who for many years stirred and stimulated Spanish 
studies at Cambridge, has contributed this volume to the ‘Nations of the Modern 
World’ series. His space is limited, and he has chosen to deal mainly with the 
formation of a society and the birth of a nation: the Portuguese expansion and 
its projection in the ‘Modern World’ are compressed into the last seventy pages. 
Thus foreshortened, modern Portugal loses contact with the great problems of 
the nineteenth century, which can only be outlined. The New State is judiciously 
assessed, and Dr Salazar, in his brief appearance, emerges as something more 
cc 
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than a Franco guiltless of his country’s blood, an architect and statesman. The 
representative character of the two dictators is hinted at, and the professorialism 
of Dr Salazar’s government neatly conveyed. Salazarian parsimony has its 
roots in academic self-discipline, and it is this, and the restoration of bourgeois 
values and the development of colonial enterprise, that account for Portugal's 
relative prosperity: low taxation is also a feature of the ‘flamboyant regime of 
totalitarianism over the border’. 

The account of the growth of early Portugal that forms the greater part of 
the book is an agreeable succession of facts and facets. The method is mosaic, 
and it produces contrasts that are at times difficult to resolve: if mediaeval 
Portugal was ‘one vast forest’, could timber have been an essential import? 
Many of the means of Portuguese independence are vividly depicted with 
eclectic generosity. But there is something to be said for historical categories: 
they at least rule out Américo Castro’s assertion that without the Burgundian 
counts ‘Portugal would never[!] have become a nation’. 

The positive will of an ambitious Burgundian (who was just as prepared to 
become King of Toledo) could only operate on a complex of pre-conditions, 
We need not now look for ‘geographical’ frontiers, for it is not the land, but 
man’s attitude towards the land, that counts, and it is one of the merits of this 
book that it conveys something of the peculiar warmth that has made Portugal 
Portuguese. H. V. LIVERMORE 


L’ECONOMIA DELL’ INDUSTRIA ATOMICA: Nell’esperienza della Gran Bretagna. 
By Mary Goldring. Prefaces by Aldo Cassuto and Derek Wragge Morley. 
Rome, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 1957. xii+244 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 

Economics oF AToMIc ENERGY. By Mary Goldring. Foreword by Derek 
Wragge Morley. London, Butterworths Scientific Publications; New York, 
The Philosophical Library, 1957. 179 pp. Illus. Index. 15s. $3. 

THE Italian translation of this book appeared almost simultaneously with the 

English original. It is interesting to note that a leading Italian bank took the 

initiative in order to popularize some practical notions of the peaceful uses of 

atomic energy, as shown by the pioneering work of British scientists and 
technologists since the war. The accurate and well presented Italian edition 
is intended to be a contribution to the preparatory stage of Italian action in the 
field of atomic industry. During 1958 work may be started on three or four 
nuclear power stations in the various regions of Italy, the World Bank sponsor- 
ing one in the South. It will take, however, three to four years before nuclear 
energy becomes a factor of any size in the Italian economy. But by then the 
available hydro-electric power will no longer be able to meet the steady increase 
in home demand. Two Anglo-Italian agreements, providing for British co- 
operation in the development of atomic energy in Italy, have already been 
concluded, and the inter-governmental agreement last April received Presi- 
dential sanction giving it legal validity. A 


A SHorT History OF MODERN GREECE 1821-1956. By Edward S. Forster. 
3rd ed. revised and enlarged by Douglas Dakin. London, Methuen, 1958. 
xi+268 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 

IT is a pity that the publishers, having decided upon a new edition of Forster’s 

benevolent and unpretentious little book, did not commission Mr Dakin to 

make a thorough job of it from beginning to end. Instead this third edition 
differs from its predecessor only by the addition of a new chapter and a few 
perfunctory notes, to bring the story up to date. Each successive addition of 
this kind only distorts still further the balance of the book, which was never 
quite satisfactory, and which now consists of about sixty pages for the century 
ending in 1914, sixty for the four years 1914-18, and a little over 100 for the 
last forty years. 
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The unexacting task has not unduly taxed Mr Dakin’s capacity, nor has it 
inspired him to more than superficial research. The addition of new titles to the 
bibliography is not to be taken as indicating that they have seriously influenced 


the text. A first-class history of contemporary Greece is still wanting. 
C. M. WooDHOUSE 


TiroisM: Pattern for International Communism. By Charles P. McVicker. 
New York, St Martin’s Press; London, Macmillan, 1957. xx+332 pp. 
Index. 36s. 


A GREAT many books on the development of Yugoslav Communism and on 
Marshal Tito have already appeared. But until now probably none of these has 
dealt thoroughly with the political, economic, and ideological changes after 
Yugoslavia’s break with Moscow, or described clearly and comprehensively 
their interrelationship and their meaning. From this basis the author has been 
able to draw knowledgeable conclusions about the meaning of Titoism as a 
political phenomenon. He has analysed Yugoslav laws, decrees, and publica- 
tions during the period from 1948 to 1956. He was, moreover, himself a witness 
of the changes after the break with Moscow, while working in the American 
diplomatic service in Zagreb. His own political and philosophical opinions 
certainly differ widely from those of the Yugoslav Communists; nevertheless, 
he has succeeded in presenting Yugoslavia’s development and the problem of 
Titoism with maximum objectivity. 

After a short first part concerned with internal political development from 
1945 to 1949 and during 1950, the year of the great changes, a series of separate 
sections deal with reforms in industry, economic planning, agriculture, State 
institutions, social organization, and the judiciary. A good many other publica- 
tions on the subject have attributed the changes since 1948 mainly to Western 
influences and to international relationships; a welcome difference in this book 
is the importance given to internal forces. As decisive milestones in this 
development the author picks out the introduction of workers’ councils in the 
summer of 1950, the change in economic planning and the decentralization of 
State control in the years 1951-3, and the reorganization of the agricultural 
system in the spring of 1953. The changes which resulted from these events in 
almost all spheres of public life are exhaustively described. 

The author deals in particular detail with the ideological turning-away from 
Soviet Communism, and one may agree with him when he regards Titoism as 
an attempt to synthesize the legacy of Western liberal thought with the prin- 
ciples of Marxism. As he explains in his conclusion, Titoism is ‘neither commu- 
nism as it is practised in the Soviet Union nor democracy as it is known in 
Western liberal societies. Instead it is a compromise, a synthesis of those parts 
of Marxism-Leninism and those parts of Western democracy which the Yugoslav 
leaders consider necessary or practical to their cause’ (p. 305). It is unfortunate 
that the author frequently states that the Yugoslav Communists call their 
system ‘social democracy’, whereas the official term is ‘socialist democracy’. 
But apart from this, Charles P. McVicker’s work may well be considered the 
most objective and soundly based book about Titoism to appear so far. 

, WoLFGANG LEONHARD 


THE Economics OF COMMUNIST EASTERN EuROPE. By Nicolas Spulber. 
Published jointly by The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, New York; London, Chapman & Hall, 
1957. Xxviiit+525 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. $12.50. 100s. 

PROFESSOR SPULBER has gathered a wealth of information not readily available 

until recently when statistical yearbooks of varying size and value began to 

emanate from the Communist countries in Eastern Europe. He has studied his 
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subject for many years as a distinguished member of the Center for International 
Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His analysis ranges from 
the material and human resources of the region before the war to the changes 
caused throughout the Soviet orbit by the revolutionary events of October 1956. 

Nationalization, collectivization, and industrialization, the three mainstays 
of the Soviet model of economic planning, are reviewed for the six countries 
which the author has chosen to examine in an attempt at a ‘compromise between 
geographic and political realities’ (p. xxi). The flaws in the structure of this 
model are discerned and the conflicts inherent in the principles of autarky and 
integration are pursued throughout the various phases of post-war history from 
the time when traditional forms of property and economic relations were over- 
turned in 1948-9. An extensive bibliography should prove most useful to any 
student of East European affairs. 

The author looks upon his study only as a point of departure. Analytical 
work is indeed still to be done on such controversial matters as official indices 
of industrial output and national product which have been taken a little too 
readily as ‘broadly indicative of the general trends’ (p. 340). Critical work is also 
outstanding on the effect of the over-fulfilment of plan targets—as much a 
curse as under-fulfilment in any plan that deserves its name. It must be 
regretted that Eastern Germany, part and parcel of the Soviet orbit, has been 
excluded from this comparative study. A new edition would gain in value if it 
filled this gap. It may also give more space to the expansionist policies of Eastern 
Europe in the Middle East, the most recent feature of the economics of Commun- 
ism. Lastly, a Western writer might perhaps also be asked to name the 
‘co-operatives’ (Tables 66 and 67) as what they are: collectives. W. K. 


Buiearia. Ed. by L. A. D. Dellin. Foreword by Robert F. Byrnes. New 
York, Praeger; London, Atlantic Press Book distributed by Thames & 
Hudson, 1957. xviit+457 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $8.50. 63s. 


TuIs book is a serious attempt by a group of well-qualified scholars working 
within an American research project to put Bulgaria on the map for students 
of contemporary Europe. It provides the best available information on Bul- 
garia, both before and after the seizure of power by the Communists in 1944, 
and is well stocked with maps, charts, and statistical tables, so that few argu- 
ments are left unsupported. 

The book is divided into four parts, covering the land and the people, the 
Government, the society, and the economy of the country. Each outlines the 
development of Bulgaria before 1944, and then analyses the available informa- 
tion on Communist activity since that date. The way in which the complex 
history of Bulgarian political and governmental institutions has been handled 
by Professor Black, Mr Padev, and Dr Dellin himself is admirable; indeed, 
the section on the Government is probably the best in the book. Some chapters, 
however, include in the text too much material in chart form, part of which 
might have been transferred to an appendix. An example is the table on Com- 
munist periodicals (pp. 172-5). 

While the authors carefully avoid the obvious pitfalls when consulting 
official Communist data, this material does produce a most convincing picture 
of the damage and injustice which Communism can inflict on a nation. Among 
the most revealing quotations cited is the call by a former Prime Minister, 
Vulko Chervenkov, for ‘new people, maybe without too much talent, but 
connected by blood with the Party’ (p. 169). As this book clearly and methodi- 
cally shows, this is how nations are governed in Eastern Europe today. 

Dr Dellin’s book must be rated as the best of its kind on Bulgaria now 
available, and its value is increased by an excellent bibliography and index. 
J. M. MAcKINTOSH 
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al / REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN HuNGARY. By Hugo Dewar and 





m Daniel Norman. London, Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe, 1957. 
eS 96 pp. 3s. 6d. 

6 LA REVOLUTION HONGROISE VUE PAR LES PARTIS COMMUNISTES DE L’ EUROPE 
ys DE L’EST: Présentation quotidienne par les organes officiels (23 octobre— 


15 novembre 1956). Paris, Centre d’Etudes Avancées du Collége de 


=] 


3 l'Europe Libre, 1957. 317 pp. 
" THE first of these two little books would perhaps have been happier as a series 
d of articles than in book form. It isnot so much an account of the Hungarian 


revolution as a commentary on it, by two convinced Socialists. The language is 

picturesque and forceful, but there are few, if any, facts not contained in the 

y United Nations Report, and the conclusions are unsurprising. There is a useful 
chronology of events, from October 1956 to January 1957. 


at ae — 








al | The other volume, on the other hand, is a collection of source material, useful 
‘S_} for the specialist, and largely new, but not likely to make a very wide appeal. 
“ It consists of extracts from the Soviet, East German, Polish, Czech, Rumanian, 
¥ andYugoslav press during the Hungarian revolution. Both the Yugoslav and the 
. official Polish attitudes are much less sympathetic to the Nagy Government 
than rumour had it at the time, although they do not go in for the wild lying 
t of the Czech press, which is by far the worst of the lot. C. A. MACARTNEY 
nN No Fruit More BItTrer. By Laurence Wilkinson. Melbourne, London, 
ie Toronto, Heinemann, 1958. xi+252 pp. Illus. 25s. 
vi TuIs is a perfect piece of journalese about a little band of heroic and devout 
young Rumanian crusaders against Communism. Whether their attack upon 
| the Rumanian Legation in Berne in 1955 was worth while in terms of documents 
w | destroyed or publicity for their cause remains uncertain. 
& | ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
e | U.S.S.R. 
ts Russia REVISITED. By Louis Fischer. London, Cape, 1957. 260 pp. Illus. 
ant Index. 25s. 
4, In effect, Mr Fischer has here written two separate books. The first part 
- describes his impressions on revisiting the Soviet Union in 1956 after an absence 
| of eighteen years. Since he is an acute observer with long experience of Soviet 
1e affairs his comments are well worth reading, particularly on de-Stalinization 
ve and the ‘facgade-ism’ of Soviet life. His interview with Mikoyan was a minor 
a- scoop and adds one or two strokes to the portrait we already have of that 
“x | rather enigmatic personality. Despite an occasional lapse (e.g. the statement 
od | onp. 105 that ‘Red China has, in effect, reasserted her claim to Outer Mongolia’), 
d, | this is a reliable description of the Soviet scene in 1956, which avoids most 
s, | of the usual clichés. Let us hope, however, that no future traveller to the 
oh U.S.S.R. will feel the need to explain yet again that in Russian ‘Red Square’ 
n- _ also means ‘Beautiful Square’. 

The second section deals factually and dispassionately with the post- 
ig | Stalin ferment and the subsequent political upheavals in Poland and Hungary. 
re Though it contains little that is new, the whole account is set down in careful 
ng detail and constitutes a damning indictment of the Communist cause. When 
rr, writing his book the author obviously thought that the Soviet world would 
ut not easily recover from the shocks it had then sustained. Part Two is entitled 
li- ‘The Decline of the Soviet Empire’ and the last chapter ‘Russia in Retreat’. In 

the post-sputnik era, with the re-affirmation of bloc solidarity at the celebra- 
yw tions of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution still fresh in mind, 


the reader cannot but feel that these prognostications were premature. But 
Mr Fischer could still be proved right some time in the future. A.R. 
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“Russian PoxiticaL Institutions. By Derek J. R. Scott. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1958. 265 pp. Bibliog. Index. 21s. 

TuIs book, based on a course of university lectures, gives a fairly detailed ac- 
count of the conventional State machinery and the effective apparatus of govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Mr Scott, in his preface, says modestly that his aim 
was to draw together the readily available information, most of which has 
already been published in English, and to present it in a ‘form suitable for the 
first approach of the serious student to the subject’. He has succeeded brilliantly. 
His succinct, comprehensive, and judicious study, written in an agreeably 
crisp and lively style, is by far the best general survey of the subject yet pub- 
lished, and will be of great use to many others besides the undergraduates whom 
he had in mind.»The student who begins by reading this book may very well 
feel a little disappointed when he goes on to the turgid and rebarbative ‘ad- 
vanced’ textbooks by older-established authorities in the field. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Scott, having dealt with the forms of Soviet politics so successfully, 
will apply his talents to a close study of their content. We have in Britain a 
handful of first class experts on the Soviet economy; but Soviet politics have so 
far attracted very few students as level-headed, conscientious, and penetrating 
as Mr Scott’s first book shows him to be. 


SovieT Epucation. Ed. by George L. Kline. Foreword by George S. Counts. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York, Columbia University Press, 
1957. xi+1g2 pp. Index. 21s. $3.50. 

THE nine contributors to this book are former Soviet citizens with personal 
experience of the Soviet educational system as it worked in 1917-45. The 
first two describe the experimental methods sweepingly decreed in the early 
years of the Revolution without due appreciation of the country’s resources 
in school appliances or teaching labour force, and the ensuing incompetence 
of those who emerged from the schools. The curious account of Faculties of 
Special Purpose (F.O.N.), which provided lavishly paid, secret, individual 
tuition to reliable but semi-literate Communists holding responsible managerial 
posts in industry, is only of historical interest today. So, too, is the account 
of Teachers’ Training Schools in Kirghizia and that of literacy campaigns in 
the Ukraine, Transcaucasia, and the North Caucasus by one who took part in 
the vicissitudes of their protracted progress. 

Of more topical interest are the descriptions of higher education after its 
stabilization in the later nineteen-thirties and that of relentless political in- 
doctrination. Intensive training of specialists involved overloading of syllabus, 
narrow over-specialization, and inadequacy of practical training. In this field, 
Soviet and Western technical college authorities alike find it difficult to balance 
the rival claims of theoretical instruction and practical work. It is not, how- 
ever, in the race for technical supremacy that the challenge of Soviet education 
lies but in its monopolistic thought-conditioning. In his latest work ! Dr Counts 
states cogently what he regards as the challenge of Soviet education but post- 
pones his answer for another book. Kline’s team of eye-witnesses do not 
venture on prognostications. They agree that the younger generation has no 
knowledge of any ideology other than Marxism, and that many, particularly 
in former years, were fired by what Berdyaev termed ‘its philosophy of social 
titanism’. Yet Soviet reality conflicts too often with the official optimistic world 
view. Doubt creeps into the youthful minds and, with it, contempt and 
scepticism for both Soviet and Western policies. A personal career at whatever 
cost to oneself or others becomes for many the sole ideal. ‘Nevertheless, 
Soviet students follow world events closely and form their own opinions on 
everything that happens, expressing such opinions to no one. These opinions 
are nearly always unflattering to the leaders of contemporary mankind’ (p. 172). 

1 The Challenge of Soviet Education (1957). 
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Can the West offer to these ‘angry young men’ something more constructive 
than the threat of atomic annihilation? E. KOUTAISSOFF 


SovVIET EDUCATION FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. By Alexander G. Korol. 
Published jointly by the Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley, N.Y.; London, Chapman & Hall, 1957. 
XxvV-+513 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $8.50. 68s. 

It is two years since Melvin Price, a member of the U.S. Congress Joint Com- 

mittee on Atomic Energy, published a dramatic report which compared engineer- 

ing and scientific manpower in Russia and in the West. Since then a favourite 
theme in journalism has been the massive production of scientists and tech- 
nologists from Soviet universities and polytechnics, and the need to increase the 
numbers of scientists and technologists in Britain and the United States. The 

October sputnik has intensified this theme. Owing to our preoccupation with 

Soviet scientific manpower we have given too little attention to the quality of 

Soviet scientific men and women. 

Mr Korol’s bock is a timely corrective to this preoccupation. It is an 
anatomy of the Soviet educational system from primary school to post-graduate 
research laboratory. It is packed with facts and figures and is thoroughly 
documented from recent Russian periodicals and official handbooks. Organiza- 
tion, curriculum, and textbooks; the selection, enrolment, and examination of 
students; student scholarships and teachers’ salaries; the ‘wastage’ rate in 
higher education; the relative standards of Russian and American academic 
qualifications: all these details are painstakingly set out. As one might expect 
from an exercise in anatomy, the book does not bring the Soviet cducation 
system alive. But it is an accurate and faithful dissection of the system anda 
reader familiar with the Russian character (either at first hand or through 
reading nineteenth-century Russian novels) can vividly imagine how the 
system works. 

On certain matters of topical importance the book gives very valuable in- 
formation. It discloses, for example, that large numbers of the engineers 
turned out from institutes of higher education and lumped in our statistics as 
‘Soviet technological manpower’ have had a very narrow training which fits 
them only for a few functions in one particular industry. Men with such train- 
ing as this should not be compared in statistical tables with British or American 
technologists, trained in the discipline of whole fields of engineering. 

But Mr Korol’s book offers very little encouragement to those who take 
refuge in the idea that Soviet education is less efficient or (at its best) less ex- 
hilarating than British or American education. In one chapter, for example, he 
compares year by year (almost hour by hour) the physics curriculum in a 
Russian university and in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His 
figures leave no doubt that a physics graduate from Moscow or Kharkov or 
Leningrad is in every way as well trained as a graduate from Massachusetts or 
London or Cambridge. Soviet laboratories are—by British standards—fan- 
tastically well equipped. The ratio of teaching staff to students is high. And 
the intellectual quality of the teaching staff is high, too. Therefore the potenti- 
alities of Soviet education depend now on the quality of the students. There is 
no reason to doubt the fact that in Russia first-class minds occur as frequently 
in the population as first-class minds do in Britain; and there are 200 million 
Russians. E. ASHBY 


Dir ARBEITSVERFASSUNG DER SOWJETUNION. By Werner Hofmann. Berlin, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1956. xix-++-542 pp. DM 43.60. 

Tuts is one of the most comprehensive socio-economic studies of the U.S.S.R. 

to be published either in German or in any other Western language. It is of 

particular interest and importance at the present juncture of Soviet society. 
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The book contains a wealth of excellently sifted and arranged factual material, 
but its primary purpose, in the author’s own words, is not information, but 
scientific examination and evaluation of past and present trends of Soviet 
society, in order to obtain a clue to further developments. The author discharges 
his task with great skill and a profound knowledge of the subject. Eschewing 
ideological discussions and moral or political judgement, he examines the avowed 
aims and the actual achievements of the Soviet regime, in an effort to distinguish 
between its transient and its permanent features. Rightly regarding the organ- 
ization of labour as the basic framework of society, he analyses Soviet labour 
policy in all its aspects through all the phases of Soviet industrialization. He 
investigates the Soviet economic system in two contexts: its historic setting, 
by drawing analogies with the earlier industrialization processes in the Western 
countries; and the particular circumstances of the U.S.S.R. which imposed 
their own peculiar imprint on the labour laws and labour relations, i.e. the fact 
that there the industrial revolution became part of a social and national 
struggle. The book concludes with an interesting and timely analysis of the 
place and the role of the Soviet élite in the past and at present—on the threshold 
of a higher phase of industrial development. 

Though some of the author’s arguments appear abstract and divorced from 
the realities of everyday life, they are always stimulating and original. 

M. DEWAR 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.S.R. By N. N. Baransky. Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1956. London, Central Books Ltd., 
37 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 413 pp. Illus. Maps. 8s. 
As the first economic geography of the U.S.S.R., edited by Balzak, Vasyutin, 
and Feigin, was out-of-date soon after it appeared in 1940, the student of 
Soviet affairs has been waiting for a new textbook on this subject. Unlike its 
forerunner, the new economic geography contains within the bounds of one 
volume both a general survey of economic resources and a review of economic 
regions, but it omits chapters on population and natural conditions, limiting 
itself to the geography of industry, agriculture, and transport. 

This book gives an account from which the role of the human beings re- 
sponsible for Soviet achievements is almost completely absent. The distribution 
of labour, the spread of domestic trade, the regional difference of wages and 
prices, the network of domestic air routes form no part of this survey. Contrary 
to Mr Khrushchev’s accounts of shortcomings in agriculture, the author holds 
that ‘the U.S.S.R. is fully provided with all the principal agricultural products’ 
(p. 61). He devotes two pages to livestock farming. The maps show the loca- 
tion of industries, but they do not reveal their size. There is no index. 

The book is written in the style for which the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House is best known abroad—as, for example, ‘The entire history of economic 
construction in the Soviet Union provides convincing proof of the advantages of 
the socialist system of economy over the capitalist system’ (p. 12). Those will- 
ing to go along with this concept may find it possible to travel with the author 
from the Industrial Centre to the Kirghiz S.S.R. Serious students will part with 
him at an early juncture. W. K. 


THE SOVIET 1956 STATISTICAL HANDBOOK: A Commentary. By Naum Jasny. 
Sydney, London, Wellington, Melbourne, Angus & Robertson; East 
Lansing, The Michigan State University Press, 1957. xii++-212 pp. Index. 
35s. $4.95. 

WHuILsT the new Soviet Statistical Yearbooks present a wealth of useful in- 

formation not formerly available in this or any other comprehensible form, 

their shortcomings were noticed immediately after publication in the Soviet 

Union as well as abroad. Nobody would expect a numerical record of items of 
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rial, military significance, but even such inconspicuous subjects as the output or 
but consumption of grains or potatoes are not to be found in these or any other 
viet statistical sources of Soviet origin. The objectionable biological yield was 
rges abandoned after Stalin’s death, but nothing better has yet taken its place in 
ving published Soviet sources. If farm production is a matter of secrecy, one is 
wed hardly surprised to find no account of nominal wages or non-ferrous metals. 

uish The gross industrial production index allegedly based on constant 1926/7 


yan- prices proved so unsatisfactory that after years of criticism in Soviet economic 





your journals it was abandoned officially in 1950. This does not prevent the authors 
He of the Statistical Yearbooks from reproducing it, without correction, and 
ing, | linking it with the new index as if they were of one and the same kind. This 
tern | _ falsification was repeated in the letters published recently over the signature of 
sed | Professor Ostrovityanov, of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, in the columns of 
fact The Times. In Jasny’s words, ‘Stalin is dead, but Stalin’s statistics remain 
nal} alive’ (p. 15). 
the | This commentary on the Soviet Statistical Handbook of 1956 by the doyen 
10ld of Western scholars of the Soviet economy was published in time to be useful 
| for the study of the 1957 edition of the Soviet statistical abstract. Naum 
rom | ' Jasny has done a great service not only to the uninitiated among the users of the 
new series of Soviet statistical sources, but also to the small number of specialists 
R in this sphere, by giving a commentary page by page on the information re- 
leased by the Soviet Union after nearly two decades of an almost complete 
Ow, information-blackout. His is the story of detection: no case of omission, am- 
td., biguity, or falsification escapes the eagle eye of this veteran commentator. 
Among the most objectionable features of the Soviet Statistical Yearbook he 
tin, lists the new series of estimates of investment and turnover in kolkhoz markets 
t of | which other commentators have tended to ignore. W. K. 
its | 
one “Soviet Statistics. By A. Yezhov. Trans. from the Russian by V. Shneerson. 
mic Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, Central Books, 
ting 1957. 132 pp. 3s. 6d. 
z THis is a competently translated account of how Soviet statistics are collected 
re- and arranged, with a number of useful terminological definitions. There is a 
tion historical survey of organization, and occasionally some light is shed on the 
and quality of certain published material) for example, it is worth knowing that 
‘ary | information on the very important private sector in agriculture is based on a 
olds sample survey covering 26,000 peasant families. Some of the statistical 
cts’ practices of the early period of Soviet rule—for instance the harvest data—are 
0ca- analysed critically. However, the book becomes rapidly less critical and more 
| superficial as it comes nearer to recent times. Even those statistical failings and 
ling | difficulties which have received wide publicity in the U.S.S.R. itself find no 
mic | reflection in these pages.) The Russian title of the book is ‘The Organization of 
sof | Government Statistics in the U.S.S.R.’, and no doubt the author would claim 
vill- that critical analysis was no part of his purpose. Yet it remains difficult to take 
hor very seriously a historical survey which does not mention the sad fate of the 
vith 1937 population census (and of its authors), or an account of harvest statistics 
4 that does not even once refer to the distortions of biological yield. A. NOvVE 
ny. Moscow AND ENVIRONS: LENINGRAD AND Environs. Trans. from German into 
vast English by William H. Parker. Geneva, Paris, Karlsruhe, New York, 
lex. Nagel Publishers; London, Muller, 1958. xvi+-256 pp. Maps. (The Nagel 
Travel Guide Series.) 36s. 
in- THE appearance of a new guide to Moscow and Leningrad, published in the 
rm, West, might be regarded as something of a political event, and it seems possible 
viet 


1 The only guide (to Moscow alone) recently available was published in Moscow in 1955 


s of and 1957. 
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that the editors have received some help which would not earlier have been 
available in collecting their mass of useful historical and topographical informa- 
tion. For the plans they were presumably left to their own devices, and these 
are sometimes wrongly lettered. The advice offered to tourists is brief and mostly 
sound, but there is no mention of any of the frustrations of daily life, nor of the 
difficulty of visiting most places in the environs of the two cities. Visitors will 
need this unique guidebook, but they must be warned that it is full of mis- 
translations, misspellings, and mistakes (including one or two real howlers) such 
as one does not expect to find in a guidebook of repute. 
WRIGHT W. MILLER 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


IsLAM IN MODERN History. By Wilfred Cantwell Smith. Princeton University 
Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. ix-+317 pp. Index. 
$6. 40s. 

WILL Middle Eastern oil be nationalized? What will President Nasser do next? 
Such questions are in all our minds, now that the Muslim countries lie at the 
centre of the world’s turmoil. Many are the books which describe the turmoil, 
but very few are those which give us some general idea to guide us through it. 
Mr Cantwell Smith plunges beneath the surface, as near to the heart of the un- 
rest as a non-Muslim can hope to reach, and comes up with an important and 
original idea. Beneath the political unrest, he shows us, lies the struggle of a 
civilization to understand its own nature and the world in which it finds itself 
living. For the Muslim, the ideas of the community and of history are an 
essential part of his faith, To become a Muslim, indeed, means to join the 
community and take part in its enterprise of fulfilling God’s good pleasure on 
earth; and 


the fundamental malaise of modern Islam is a sense that something has gone wrong 
with Islamic history. The fundamental problem of modern Muslims is how to re- 
habilitate that history: to set it going again in full vigour, so that Islamic society 
may once again flourish as a divinely guided society should and must. The funda- 
mental spiritual crisis of Islam in the twentieth century stems from an awareness 
that something is awry between the religion which God has appointed and the 
historical development of the world which He controls. (p. 41). 


Mr Cantwell Smith describes the attempts made by Muslims to defend their 
community in the modern world: by a return to the primitive purity of their 
faith, by taking over the European ideas of nationalism and liberalism, and by 
building new intellectual defences. Successful as they have been in a way, none 
of them suffices to answer the most important question: what should Muslims 
think of Islam in a world where it can apparently no longer fulfil its historic 
purpose? In four chapters he sketches briefly four alternative answers to this 
question: those of the Arabs, Turks, Pakistanis, and Indian Muslims. These 
are not so much detailed factual descriptions as ‘models’ of different ways in 
which the question can be answered. They give an added force to Mr Cantwell 
Smith’s formulation of a most suggestive general idea, which may help us to 
understand not only the anguish in the Muslim thinker’s mind, but even 
whether Middle Eastern oil will be nationalized and what President Nasser 
will do next. ALBERT HOuRANI 


MIDDLE EASTERN ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION, EASTERN 
EUROPE, AND MAINLAND CHINA. By Robert Loring Allen. Preface by 
Rowland Egger. Woodrow Wilson Department of Foreign Affairs, 
University of Virginia, 1958. 128 pp. $1. 

- PRESIDENT NASSER drives the Communist Party of Syria underground and 

imprisons and exiles its members: Russia makes une bonne mine au mauvais jeu 
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and goes on with her aid arrangements for his United Arab Republic. This 
study may help the reader to understand such and similar paradoxes of the 
Middle Eastern stage. Produced within a major inquiry project on Soviet 
external economic relations, in which the University of Virginia is engaged, it 
stands on its own as a significant piece of solid research. Indeed its distinctive 
characteristic is the rigorous scholarly treatment of facts and figures in a field 
so very much obscured by the heavy smoke screen of propaganda battles. 
Some of the most interesting pages—written, as it appears, on the basis of 
first-hand field research—deal with Arab disillusions, anxieties, and apprehen- 
sions borne out of the few years’ experience of closer economic contacts with the 
Communist world. And Dr Allen’s general conclusion is that as time passes 
the Middle East countries will be pressed more and more to choose between 
following the Soviet camp in nearly all aspects of national and international 
policy, or rigid insistence upon their continued political and economic inde- 
pendent status. Some most recent moves in the economic field at least seem to 
corroborate this view and indicate a growing awareness in Cairo and other 
capitals of the uncomfortable dilemma. 

Given the monographic character of this study, it was possible only to 
touch on the wider crucial problem of Soviet potentialities in trade and aid, as 
against commitments both within and without the Communist bloc. Dr 
Allen’s illuminating study therefore whips up our appetite for further fruits of 
efforts from the University of Virginia. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


THE WELLS OF IBN Sa’uD. By D. Van der Meulen. London, John Murray, 1957. 
ix+270 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 


Tue Dutch author of this book—an accomplished Arabist, long resident in 
Arabia, diplomat, traveller, and administrator—has written it in excellent 
English. Already well known as an authority on the Hadhramaut, he has in- 
corporated in his latest work an account of his own many visits to, and periods 
of service in, the Sa’udi kingdom, the history—or rather, discontinuous sketches 
of the history—of that country, appreciations of its personalities and those of 
his own colleagues and friends, and much miscellaneous information, very 
readably presented, on Sa’udi lore, scenes, economics, and peculiarities. Since 
the book covers only partially, and never with full adequacy, the many subjects 
or periods it reviews, it will be more valuable to those already equipped with a 
fair knowledge of Sa’udi Arabia; these will appreciate the fullness of the writer’s 
information, his shrewdness, his remarkable objectivity (not least when discuss- 
ing and comparing the British and Americans in Arabia), and his high standards 
as an observer and as a man of goodwill. They may not accept all his judgements, 
but will find them worthy of full consideration; and they will regret the limita- 
tions of his observation, which long periods of absence from Arabia imposed. 
Mr Van der Meulen includes a quantity of ‘small beer’ in personal reminiscence; 
his historical account adds little to what was known, and he is no specialist in 
oil or any other economic field; but his description of the corrupting effects of 
oil-wealth on the Sa’udi monarchy and its entourage and on an administration 
quite incapable of dealing creditably with the new riches, and of the retreat of 
the old Wahhabism before new and entirely unspiritual temptations, is a 
saddening account which carries full conviction. The book is interesting, in- 
formed, sincere, and well worth reading. S. H. LoncricG 


PRESENCE FRANCAISE ET ABANDON. By Frangois Mitterand. Paris, Librairie 
Plon, 1957. 240 pp. Fs. 600. 


Tuis is a surprising and paradoxical book. Of its four sections, the first two 
are devoted to a balanced and impressive defence of Mendés-France’s action in 
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negotiating peace in Indo-China and in giving reality to the long-standing 
promise of self-government for Tunisia. The third and fourth sections are 
equally impressive defences of the Faure Government in granting independence 
to Morocco (mainly on the ground that the action of previous governments had 
made any other course impossible) and of M. Mitterand’s own liberal policy 
in black Africa. But these two chapters are linked by a few pages in which the 
author describes with complacency how the French delegation, of which he was 
himself the head, withdrew ostentatiously from the celebrations of the first 
anniversary of Tunisian independence on 20 March 1957 (by an odd error given 
in the text as 6 March 1657), as a protest against the inconspicuous presence of 
representatives of the Algerian rebels. 

No doubt the action was justified in principle and by diplomatic practice. 
But the foreigners who were present could not help noticing that its result was 
instantly to convert incipient Tunisian goodwill towards the former protecting 
Power into a bitter conviction that nothing had changed in the French out- 
look, all the more so because M. Mitterand had the reputation of being a 
liberal. In fact the book makes it clear that M. Mitterand thinks the independ- 
ence of Tunisia is nonsensical. ‘A little country’, he says ‘of 4,000,000 people, 
fewer than Ghana, less rich than Arabia, less stable than Ethiopia.’ Only 
one thing could be worse—the independence of Algeria—‘tortured, divided, 
without national past, incapable of mastering its own passions—a prey 
humiliated, torn asunder, a victim offered up’. The description is fair enough 
of Algeria as it exists today. Would independence really make it worse? It is 
clear that while M. Mitterand believes in autonomy within a French orbit, 
he has no use for the independence of former subject peoples. Another odd 
misprint gives the name of the Vice-President of the Council as Behri Laghdam, 
when it should be Bahi Ladgham. NEVILL BARBOUR 


UNE SOLUTION FEDERALISTE DU PROBLEME NoRD-AFRICAIN. By Léon van 
Vassenhove. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1957. 38 pp. Sw. frs. 
3-75- 

Tuis little book is full of ingenuity and good intentions. The fact is that most 

of the world’s political problems could easily be solved if the intellect alone 

were involved and not human emotions also. The conception expounded in this 
booklet, published by a Frenchman living in Switzerland, was inspired by the 

Swiss Constitution: why should something similar not serve as a constitution 

which would unite the French Republic and the countries of North Africa? 

The obvious answer is that it is only on the intellectual plane that there is any 

resemblance between the two cases. In all other respects they are totally 

different. It is therefore much to be feared that the fate of this particular pro- 
posal for a Franco—Maghribi confederation will be the same as that of the many 
ingenious plans which well-intentioned persons used to work out for reconciling 

Arabs and Jews in Palestine. One wonders whether the author has ever spoken 

with a nationalist Arab of North Africa—or even with an Algerian of European 

origin. NEVILL BARBOUR 


WHITHER NorTH AFRrIcA. By Nicola A. Ziadeh. Aligarh, Institute of Islamic 
Studies, Muslim University, 1957. 79 pp. Map. 


Tuts short book, written by an Arab exile from Palestine who spent some time 
teaching in Tunisia, gives a general picture of the North African countries 
formerly, or still, under French rule. For the English reader the point of view 
is original and the comparison with the scenery and life of the Middle Eastern 
Arab States is interesting. Contrary to many Europeans, Dr Ziadeh gives the 
impression that he found the North African Arabs less open to European ideas 
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and influences than the easterners. It is a tribute to his open-mindedness that 
he does not hesitate to tell them that they must assimilate what is valuable in 
Western civilization and ways of thought, if they are to make a success of their 
independence. Separate sections are devoted to each of the three countries, and 
the book includes the main statistics. In general the problem is regarded from 
the usual Arab standpoint. NEVILL BARBOUR 


ECONOMIE ALGERIENNE. By J. Saint Germés. New ed. Algiers, La Maison 
des Libres, 1955. 349 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Frs. 1,450. 


Tuts book, written by the Professor of Algerian Economy at the Faculty of Law 
in Algiers, is a model of lucidity. An extraordinary amount of information is 
conveyed, with a minimum use of technical language. The reader can acquire 
almost without effort the main facts concerning the climate, population, 
products, imports, and exports of Algeria. An up-to-date supplement deals 
with the proposed agricultural reform. All this information is presented in 
a tone of complete objectivity. Here, however, doubts begin to arise. True, 
science demands that certain aspects of a subject, which are capable of exact 
measurement, should be dissociated from all other considerations for the 
purpose of scientific examination. But the economy of a country is, after all, 
nothing but the national housekeeping, and it is difficult to consider this 
entirely without regard to the living conditions of those people who inhabit it. 
The proposed agricultural reforms, for example, envisage the breaking up of 
some of the large concessions and the establishment of smallholders. With 
reference to this, Professor Saint Germés does for once permit himself to write: 
‘Other [difficulties] are due to circumstances. Muslims dare not accept plots of 
land for fear of nationalist reprisals; and Europeans hesitate for lack of security 
and doubts about the future.’ In present circumstances, the author’s air of 
almost complete detachment (with this one exception) from the human aspects 
of Algeria’s economy leaves the reader with a certain sensation of being 
defrauded. With this reserve, the book is wholly to be commended 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


L’ASSEMBLEE ALGERIENNE. By Ivo Rens. Paris, Pedone, 1957. 285 pp. 
Bibliog. Frs. 1,800. 


Tuis detailed study of the composition and working of the now defunct Algerian 
Assembly is interesting in that it provides a clear and complete picture of what 
it could and could not, and what it did and did not do, but even more in that it 
shows up clearly the disastrous French policy of ‘too little too late’. The 1947 
Statute was criticized from the outset both by progressive French opinion and 
by pro-French Muslim opinion, as being too timid. Yet it did offer, on paper, 
scope for evolution. 

Those opportunities were not taken, partly because the composition of the 
Algerian Assembly itself was, as the French, both in Paris and Algiers, intended 
it to be, a reflection of French rather than Algerian views, partly because 
successive French Governments did nothing to implement these provisions of 
the Statute. It was not until the rebellion had actually broken out that the then 
Governor-General, M. Soustelle, produced a first series of reforms, and by that 
time even pro-French Muslims had begun to lose confidence in the sincerity of 
French promises, while many of them were being intimidated by rebel 
threats. 

To read the story of the fate of this Statute, just after the French Assembly 
has replaced it by a Joi-cadrve that is little, if any, more progressive, is dis- 
couraging. One wonders if, as the latter Bill was debated in the Assembly, and 
as its provisions were disputed by Frenchmen, ignoring Muslim opinion, as they 
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had ignored it in 1947, M. Defferre remembered his warning of ten years earlier, 
He hoped, he said, that ‘in ten years, our successors, or we ourselves, will not 
say of our present refusal of the wishes of the Algerian people, “if we had known, 
we should have acted differently” ’ (p. 60). The tragedy is that ten years later 
the French Assembly should have acted sé little differently! 

DoroTHY PICKLES 


Le Maroc: D’Algésiras a la Souveraineté Economique. Analyse du statut 
juridique de l'économie marocaine. By Yves Famchon. Paris, Editions 
des Relations Internationales, 1957. 541 pp. Frs. 1,800. 


THIS massive volume is a detailed examination of the peculiar economic position 
of Morocco under the protectorate, as a result of the Act of Algeciras of 1906. 
The latter was itself the result of a request of the Sultan of Morocco, inspired 
by Germany, who hoped that the summoning of an international conference 
would help to preserve the independence of his country. The Act did indeed 
give international sanction to the ‘sovereignty and independence of the Sultan’ 
and to ‘the integrity of his domains’; but in fact it marked a growth of foreign 
interference; and its other main provision, for the maintenance of ‘economic 
liberty without inequality’, was more of a compromise between the competing 
ambitions of the colonial Powers than a measure to help Morocco. The Act 
continued to retain a certain validity under the protectorate and probably did 
assist Morocco to regain independence as a unit. In the economic sphere, 
however, its result was not what was intended. By insisting on a flat rate of 
import duties, it prevented any protection being given to Moroccan industry, 
without however preventing the import trade passing overwhelmingly into the 
hands of the protecting Powers. When the U.S.A. became interested in Moroc- 
can trade after the second World War, the Act was invoked in her dispute with 
France, and the issue referred to the Hague Court which gave full satisfaction to 
neither party. The question was further complicated by the Act’s implications 
in the dispute between France and Moroccan nationalism, and by differences in 
trade practices in the three zones. 

All these matters are treated in detail by M. Famchon’s book, which is fully 
documented and includes a discussion of the International Court’s proceedings 
and a consideration of the working of the ‘open door’ in China and other terri- 
tories. The objectivity of all this is only slightly prejudiced by the obvious 
desire of the author to reach the conclusion that a continued intimate con- 
nexion between Moroccan and French economy is as desirable for the former as 
for the latter country. NEVILL BARBOUR 


THE Po.itics OF IsRAEL: The First Decade of Statehood. By Marver H. 
Bernstein. Princeton University Press, 1957; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. xviiit+360 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 48s. $6.00. 


THIS important book should be read by all serious students of Israel and the 
Middle East. Its title is misleading: in addition to politics it also deals with the 
administration and economic development of Israel. It is well documented and 
ably written. The approach is objective and often severely critical: the author 
is shrewd and his analyses are extremely good. It is only a pity that the main 
map is rather superficial and that there is no bibliography. 

Professor Bernstein is well qualified for this piece of research. He is associate 
professor of politics at the University of Princeton and came to Israel in 1953 
and again in 1955 as consultant to the State Comptroller. Princeton gave him 
research funds and a year’s leave: he has used his time well. The book is a model 
of accuracy: I could detect no misprints. One or two dates are formally correct 
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but somewhat misleading (the dates of foundation of the Haifa Technion and 
the Weizmann Institute). The author is not very kind to the pre-State Man- 
datory Administration which he treats ‘impartially from a wholly Zionist point 
of view’. He has oddly misunderstood ‘the colonial tradition of indirect rule in 
which administrators preferred doing business by correspondence rather than 
face-to-face’. 

The book contains interesting sections on what the different Israel political 
parties stand for, with a statistical analysis of Mapai leadership, compiled by the 
Israel Institute of Applied Social Research. Other sections deal with the battle 
for collective Cabinet responsibility; the problems of forming and maintaining 
coalition governments; and an assessment of the work of the Knesset, stressing 
its domination by the Government. 

Later, the author deals with the wide scope of Government administration 
in Israel and its relation with other Israel institutions. In the chapter on the 
civil service, Professor Bernstein points out that, of Israel’s top 71 civil servants, 
16 were born in Germany, 13 in Russia, 12 in Poland, and only 7 in Palestine. 
Three-quarters of the 71 were University graduates: twelve had had previous 
Mandatory Government experience, and 21 had had experience under the 
National Council of Jews in Palestine. 

The economic chapters are written with a bias in favour of American free 
enterprise. (For example, the author stresses that Government taxation on 
incomes of $8,000 in Israel is three times that in America.) Nevertheless, his 
deductions generally are sound. He shows that the national income per head 
(in 1952 prices) rose from I£518 in 1950 to I£657 in 1955. This was made 
possible by tremendous imports of foreign capital, averaging $259 million a 
year (German reparations $71m.; American Government grants $52m.; Israel 
Government bond sales $47m.; and private Jewish philanthropy $89m.). 

The book ends with valuable chapters on the crisis in Israel local govern- 
ment, and on Israel as a would-be Welfare State. The author points out the 
bottle-neck of Israel secondary education, which allows only one out of every 
600 children to graduate, compared with one in ninety in the United States. 
Curiously, Dr Bernstein, when dealing with the unification of State primary 
education, omits all reference to the separate State religious schools. 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


AFRICA 


Str HARRY JOHNSTON AND THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA. By Roland Oliver. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1957. xiv-+368 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 


OUTSIDE the small circle of persons in this country who are interested in Africa 
there are probably few of the younger generation who have even heard the name 
of Sir Harry Johnston, an empire-builder in the grand style and utterly unlike 
the conventional picture. Dr Oliver has done a service to lovers of Africa by 
restoring his reputation in this book, which may fairly be laid beside Miss 
Perham’s Lugard.’ Her hero lived longer and was acclaimed as a legislator and 
elder statesman; his hero, Johnston, in his prime no less a man than Lugard, 
was shelved and almost forgotten. In addition to a whole range of explorations 
and discoveries, the fruit of an agile and versatile mind, Johnston set limits to 
Portuguese expansion in East Africa, created Nyasaland, stood up to Cecil 
Rhodes, led Lord Salisbury a little farther than he meant to go, and settled the 
social system of Uganda. Dr Oliver’s exposition is thorough, accurate, and 
enlightened, sufficiently documented from public and private sources, but not 
overloaded with apparatus. Here is all that need be said by way of political 


1 Perham. Margery: Lugard: The Years of Adventure, 1858-1898 (London, 1956). 
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biography. The curious reader would have been pleased with a little more 
frivolity about this amazing Victorian, a talkative, volatile, romancing free- 
thinker who fought battles, painted pictures, tamed wild animals, wrote novels, 
and defied his superiors, with unflagging eccentricity ; the amateur reader would 
have been helped by a little more background information. This is a book for 
those who already know something of Africa. C. E. CARRINGTON 


Le DestIN DU COLONIALISME. By Jean Ehrhard. Paris, Editions Eyrolles, 
1957. 236 pp. Map. Bibliog. Frs. 880, 


THE title of this book suggests that it is intended to be a general discussion of 
the future of colonialism. To a limited extent it is; but for the greater part it is 
a detailed discussion of the economic problems which have arisen out of political 
developments in French ‘black Africa’. It is lucidly written and gives a very 
clear picture of the immense economic difficulties to which a policy of economic 
integration combined with political devolution can give rise when, as in this 
case, the previous system was one under which local budgets were at once 
independent and subject to a strong centralized control. The book is full of 
illuminating phrases of the author himself, or in the form of quotations. For 
example, ‘the dispersion of authority and the subsequent confusion of re- 
sponsibility results in improvisations in the economic field; in retrospect it is 
impossible to find any consistent economic policy in these’—with the result 
that the metropolis is called on to meet ever-increasing financial demands. 
‘In short, from the economic and budgetary point of view, there are no more 
autonomous overseas budgets, but only states showing receipts and expendi- 
tures whose ever-growing deficits have to be covered by France. One can com- 
pare them to a series of little vessels in communication with a much larger one. 
The right of the small vessel to run dry implies in fact the right to replenish 
itself from the big vessel, even if communication is not direct or complete’. 
According to the author, this system has already resulted in the French metro- 
politan taxpayer contributing seven times more per head to the financing 
of overseas populations than the British taxpayer does, and thirty times more 
than the Portuguese; while the Belgian system makes no call at all on the metro- 
politan contributor. The latter portion of the book develops the considerations 
which render the prospect of industrialization in underdeveloped countries en- 
couraging or otherwise—generally, it seems, the latter. While the book is 
primarily for economists, the general reader will derive much profit from it. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


THE CAMEL’s Back: Service in the Rural Sudan. By Reginald Davies. London, 
John Murray, 1957. xii+209 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 21s. 


THE author was a member of the Sudan Political Service, and this book is a 
first-hand account of day-to-day administrative work among the tribes of the 
Western Sudan during the period before and during the first World War. In the 
days before motor transport came to open up the hinterland of the Sudan and 
to increase the size of the administrative unit, a British District Commissioner’s 
life was lived in direct and intimate contact with the people placed in his charge; 
the better he knew them and they knew him, the more able he was to control 
them and to direct their development with a very minimum of force. But mere 
knowledge of each other would not have been enough, and the success of young 
British officials in lonely and responsible positions rested on the way in which 
both British and Sudanese, particularly in the Western Sudan of which Mr 
Davies writes, brought common sense, good humour, and a genuine liking into 
their dealings with each other. Mr Davies writes lightly and entertainingly 
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about the problems of early British administration in the Sudan and about the 
character and customs of the Western tribes: the particular value of his book is 
the way it lights up, often with an excellent dry humour, the happy relations 
between Sudanese and British in the tribal areas. H. B. ARBER 


THE NIGER AGRICULTURAL Project: An Experiment in African Development. 
By K. D. S. Sutherland Baldwin. Foreword by S. Herbert Frankel. Ox- 
ford, Blackwell, 1957. xvi+221 pp. Illus. Tables. 27s. 6d. 


THE author was invited by the Colonial Development Corporation to investigate 
the history of the Niger Agricultural Project (usually known as the Mokwa 
Settlement Scheme) and to analyse the causes of its failure in the years 1949-54, 
during which the Corporation was responsible for its management and provided 
half its finance. The C.D.C. gave him access to all relevant documents, and he 
has made excellent use of this opportunity. He draws a clear picture of the 
pitfalls that beset the project from the start, and of the misjudgements and 
shortcomings that caused much disillusionment and the loss of £500,000 sub- 
scribed by Nigerian and British taxpayers. Although not of the same order of 
magnitude, the project was conceived in the same facile optimism as the ill- 
begotten East African groundnut scheme; and, as in the case of the latter, its 
basic failings were lack of prior knowledge of essential data in relation to almost 
every important aspect, and undue haste in plunging at once into large- 
scale operations instead of preceding these by experiment and a small pilot 
scheme. 

The lessons which the history of the Mokwa scheme is able to convey are 
objectively and impressively set out in the book, and, if heeded, they should be 
of great value for any future planning of agricultural development in the 
tropics. CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


A SHort History OF EDUCATION IN BRITISH WEsT AFRICA. By F. H. Hilliard. 
London, Nelson, 1957. vi+186 pp. Map endpapers. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 6s. 


In this outline history Dr Hilliard wisely treats educational developments in 
the several territories in separate sections, drawn together by general chapters 
at the beginning and end of the book. Education is regarded from the institu- 
tional more than from the sociological angle; the emphasis is generally on 
Ordinances, reports, school attendance figures, rather than on the influence 
which the schools have had upon the society of the countries concerned. In- 
evitably—since publishing economics seem to encourage the multiplication of 
textbooks at the expense of more fundamental studies—the narrative some- 
times lacks the precision and perspective which historians may hope eventually 
to achieve. But as a textbook, and an interim work of reference, this is good 
value. J. D. HARGREAVES 


‘fur Poxitics oF INEQUALITY: South Africa since 1948. By Gwendolen M. 
Carter. London, Thames & Hudson, 1958. 535 pp. Map. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. 63s. 


¢ PROFESSOR CARTER has written the first serious systematic account of the South 


African party system, as it operated during the decade following the National 

Party’s victory in the 1948 Election. She has made good use of the available 

documentary material, particularly party literature and the party press, as 

well as of oral evidence and personal observation. As a background to her study 

of the parties, Professor Carter reviews the effects of Nationalist rule, and the 

policy of Apartheid, on South African society, and includes a careful Butlerian 
DD 
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analysis of the 1953 General Election—setting, contest, and results. But it is 
the sections dealing with the structure and behaviour of the parties that add 
most to our understanding, both of the peculiar characteristics of South African 
politics, and of the relations between parties and their social setting. ~ 

On the one hand there is the National Party, integrated, disciplined, with 
its ‘interlocking directorate of provincial, federal and parliamentary leaders’, 
the political expression of ‘nationalistic Afrikanerdom’ ; a party which is at the 
same time a militant ‘order’; dogmatic, proselytizing, totalitarian. Its influence 
is reinforced by a network of allied, supporting, or guiding organizations—the 
Broederbond, the Institute for Christian National Education, SABRA, the Dutch 
Reformed Churches. On the other hand there is the United Party, ‘inheritor 
of the tradition of . . . Smuts and Hertzog’; ‘typically conservative in its em- 
phasis on practice rather than on theory’; drawing its main support from the 
commercial, mining, and professional interests; containing within itself a 
variety of partially reconciled tendencies; loose in structure, ambiguous in 
ideology, defensive in strategy. It has, in general, lacked effective allied organ- 
izations—except for that curious phenomenon, the Torch Commando (to which 
Professor Carter devotes an interesting chapter), during the period preceding 
the 1953 Election. Apart from these two major contestants, there are the minor 
parties: worth studying, either, like the Labour Party, on historical grounds, or, 
like the Liberal Party, on ideological grounds; but incapable, in present cir- 
cumstances, of competing for power. The major parties, as Professor Carter 
makes clear, while differing in structure, social basis, and strategy, are in funda- 
mental agreement about the type of state they wish to preserve and on the 
principles of White supremacy and racial segregation. The challenge to these 
presuppositions comes mainly from the political organizations of the virtually 
voteless non-Europeans, to which Professor Carter is unfortunately able to 
devote only a chapter; though it is this unrepresented majority which, she 
predicts, ‘in the end will be the most important factor of all in determining the 
future of South Africa’. T. L. HopGKIn 


Soutu AFRICA: Economic and Political Aspects. By Hector Menteith Robert- 
son. Foreword by Calvin B. Hoover. Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. x+-192 pp. Bibliog. Index. 26s. 


‘THE three essays in this small book’, says the author (p. vi), ‘had their origin 
in a series of lectures . . . at Duke University in March 1956.’ They were planned 
about a central theme, the experiments in race relations going on in South 
Africa; and they were intended to meet the requirement of a mixed audience, 
‘something for economists, something for historians, and something for political 
scientists’. The reviewer must begin by mentioning, with regret, that they bear 
all the marks of their origin. No doubt, as lectures, for an audience which was 
prepared for them, they served their admirable purpose; as a book presented to 
the public they are inchoate. The first thirty pages are a sketch of the historical 
background to the main theme. What can a reader with no special knowledge 
make of a history of South Africa which never describes the Afrikaner people, 
never defines British imperialist policy or interests, never mentions the mis- 
sionaries, and dismisses the South African War of 1899 in a single sentence? 
The second lecture, on ‘apartheid’, reveals Professor Robertson in his true 
light as a master of his subject. The economic background, so often misunder- 
stood, is here well analysed with due attention to the Tomlinson Report. 
The third lecture, on the constitutional issue, is again inadequate. What can 
be said of such an inaccurate generalization as that ‘Rhodes and Chamberlain 
. . engineered the inept and pitiful Jameson Raid’ (p. 80)?—-except that, even 
if it slipped by in a lecture, it should not have been allowed to pass in print. 
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At the end of the book are a series of miscellaneous notes, incorrectly described 
as a glossary. The annotated bibliography is excellent. C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN TREASON TRIAL. By Lionel Forman and E. D. (Solly) 
Sachs. London, Calder, 1957. 216 pp. Illus. 18s. 


Tuis book is in two parts. The first is a chronicle of the treason trial that has 
been dragging its slow course through the courts for more than a year. Based 
largely on the diary of a lawyer-editor, Lionel Forman, himself one of the original 
156 accused, it gives a remarkably vivid picture of the sudden dawn swoop that 
led to a varied cross-section of South Africans—European clergymen, journalists, 
lawyers, and architects; African chiefs, lawyers, trade unionists, and politicians; 
Indian doctors, traders, and students; Coloured teachers and housewives— 
finding themselves in the dock charged with high treason. Some of the accused 
are ex-Communists, some Liberals, some Socialists, and many are members of 
the African National Congress. The only ‘creed’ they hold in common is their 
support for the Freedom Charter that was drawn up by a group of South 
African political organizations. The atmosphere in the Johannesburg Fort, 
where the accused were lodged until they secured bail, and in the Johannesburg 
Drill Hall, where the trial was held, is well described. 

The second part of the book is an analysis of South African politics by Mr 
Solly Sachs, the well-known trade-union leader. Its theme is that those who 
prophesy doom for the Union are wrong; that if the freedom-loving people in 
that country were to combine to resist the Nationalist Government, it would 
yet be possible to establish a prosperous State with guarantees of freedom and 
security for all the racial groups. This view is passionately held by both authors; 
but they produce little positive evidence to support their vigorously optimistic 
outlook. Cotin LEGuM 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


THE RisE oF MopERN AstA. By Ian Thomson. London, John Murray, 1957. 
xv-+265 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 


By a remarkable act of compression, Mr Ian Thomson writes the history of 
Asia from the beginning of the century down to 1956. Most of the book is 
narrative. But at the start he shows where the accents are to be put: ‘Probably, 
for a long time to come Asians will regard Europe as the wolf of the past, as 
an object of apprehension, once harassing and at present held at bay’ (p. 
xv). He says—rightly—that most of the leaders of Asia are much more 
interested in the struggle between nationalism and colonialism than in the 
one between Communism and the Western type of democracy. 

Mr Thomson is optimistic about the progress of the new Asia. He says 
that the rule of law is more than holding its own against the rule of might, 
and this is the more notable because of the long years of struggle of most of 
the Asian countries for independence; in this combat the finer methods of 
political behaviour might have been expected to wither. The book would have 
been even better for a personal touch. Mr Thomson is too dispassionate, and 
though he gives the facts he does not manage to breathe true life into them— 
certainly not the life of Asia. Guy Wint 


InDIA 1957. Annual Review. London, Information Service of India, 1958. 
211 pp. Illus. 3s. 6d. 

Tus is a brief but comprehensive survey of political, economic, and cultural 

developments in India over the past year, with sections devoted to her foreign 
DD 2 
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relations and trade, the February elections, the second Five-Year Plan, the 


Community Development Programme and Gramdan movement, finance, and | 


banking, as well as summaries of educational and cultural achievements. At 
the end is an invaluable collection of facts and figures on India’s size, popula- 
tion, Constitution, industrial and agricultural production, imports and exports, 
etc., which, together with Government and Embassy lists plus a section giving 
texts of communiqués exchanged with foreign Powers during 1957, make this 
Annual Review a compact and most useful work of current reference. 

JANE GODFREY 


THE VICEROYALTY OF LorD IRWIN 1926-1931. By S. Gopal. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1957. 152 pp. Index. 2is. 


TuIs book contains a fair and objective appraisement of a great Viceroy whose 
contribution to the cause of good Indo-British relations was as little appreciated 
at the time by some of his countrymen as was that of Clemency Canning seventy 
years earlier. Judged by short-term results, the settlement with Gandhi, 
negotiated by Irwin with infinite patience and sympathy, might be judged a 
failure since it was inconclusive even within its own limited objectives and in any 
case soon broke down. The author nevertheless rightly makes it clear that 
Irwin’s great achievement was in convincing Indian opinion that the British 
Government was sincere in its determination to move towards self-government. 
Irwin’s restraint in dealing with civil disobedience, his refusal to be discouraged 
in his work of conciliation, either by lukewarm support from home or by the 
very grudging response from India, was part and parcel of his whole outlook 
on life, and it is because the author understands the spiritual basis of Irwin’s 
attitude that he has written a good biography. 

His conclusion that Irwin did more than most men of his time to keep alive 
the faith of the two peoples in each other will be accepted by all objective 
students of modern India, whether British or Indian, and this little volume 
will certainly have to find a place on their bookshelves. P. J. GRIFFITHS 


INDIAN Economics. By G. B. and K. G. Jathar. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. xv+479 pp. Tables. Index. 21s. 


IT was to be feared that the much regretted death of S. G. Beri, who so long 
partnered G. B. Jathar in the production of successive editions of their well- 
known two-volume work on Indian Economics, might deprive students and other 
readers of up-to-date information on the large range of topics covered by these 
joint authors. It is, therefore, most welcome to find Jathar junior helping Jathar 
senior to keep the good work going. This volume is, however, not exactly 
‘Jathar and Beri’ up-to-date. It attempts to cover roughly the same field, 
but more shortly, and thus to present in summary form an outline of past 
developments and the present-day scene in half the space of the former joint 
production. 

_In general the authors—as they freely admit in their Preface—are content to 
describe developments and to summarize recent official and semi-official 
literature (so far as its intimidating immensity permits) rather than to discuss 
and analyse the problems involved. On the other hand when they do venture 
into highly controversial fields, or attempt to assess the merits and demerits of 
conflicting views, they do so with notable breadth of outlook and contrive to 
state the problems involved in a well-proportioned manner. » 

The twenty-three chapters, however, vary substantially both as to the 
degree of detail given and as to up-to-dateness, whilst a number of minor 
errors and inconsistencies need to be corrected in future editions. Particularly 
useful are the six appendices, which include valuable information on such 
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matters as the interim award of the 1956 Finance Commission, the reorganized 
states, and the new decimal coinage. 

In general it can be said that this one volume contains in handy form very 
much information and a quantity of statistics which will render it for many 
readers an extremely usefu! work of reference. VERA ANSTEY 


Party Po.itics 1n Inp1A: The Development of a Multi-Party System. By 
Myron Weiner. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn. Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii+319 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. $5. 30s. 


THE publisher’s claim that this is the ‘first major study of India’s developing 
party system’ is justified. Mr Weiner’s work represents a substantial advance 
into an almost unmapped territory, but it is an advance on a fairly narrow 
front. Neither the title nor even the sub-title quite convey the limited scope 
of the study. In the first place, it contains little or nothing on either internal 
organization and structure of the parties or on their electoral campaigns and 
performances. In the second place, the main political party, Congress, is not 
subject to any close analysis, while the Communist Party, from so many points 
of view the next in importance, is even more firmly excluded. 

What interests Mr Weiner is the process of party splitting and party merging, 
the character of party and faction development. How were the Socialists and 
K.M.P. able to merge when Hindu Maha Sabha and Jan Sangh failed to become 
one? What explains the numerous leftist parties in some regions? In the course 
of probing the fragmentation of the opposition groups, the author does two most 
valuable things. First, he has contributed some useful pages on recent political 
history: the events relating to certain splits and formations are clearly narrated. 
Second, he has made some profound and fascinating suggestions about the 
social function of party in India, presenting it in particular as a social unit 
satisfying the psychological needs of certain uprooted urban classes for whom 
traditional units have ceased to have meaning. What is less certain is whether 
the conclusions which the author presents on the general question of political 
stability can safely rest on so slender a base. Nevertheless, this book is an 
impressive beginning; even as it stands, students of Indian politics and of 
political parties alike cannot fail to find it greatly stimulating. 

W. H. Morris-JONES 


INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY DocuMENTS 1930-1956. Compiled by the Research 
Staff of the Democratic Research Service. Introduction by V. B. Karnik. 
Bombay, The Democratic Research Service; New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1957. xx+345 pp. $4. 


THE greater part of this volume is made up of party resolutions, reports, and 
reviews from the years 1953-6. There is a brief historical introduction, to- 
gether with five papers from the period 1930-50, but the reader will find 
nothing about the strange Communist manoeuvres during the war years, nor 
concerning the famous Calcutta Congress of 1948: that key meeting whose 
proceedings still remain largely a matter of conjecture. Apart from an illuminat- 
ing analysis of the causes of the Communist debacle in the Andhra Pradesh 
elections of 1955, there is virtually no factual evidence about Communist 
activities :ynothing, for example, about the Communist campaign of violence in 
Hyderabad. The special value of the book lies in the evidence it offers of the 
shifts in Communist tactics which have led to increasing concentration upon 
the attainment of power through ‘constitutional’ methods. A comparison 
between the social and administrative structure of K,M.T, China and Congress 
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India is made in a Moscow document (pp. 74—5) which leads to the gonclusion 
that revolution through civil war is not feasible in India. Methods of political 
penetration are therefore prescribed, along the lines successfully pursued in 
Eastern Europe, as through the formation of United Fronts of Leftists, and the 
capture of municipalities and other local bodies. This ‘constitutional’ policy 
appears to hold the field today. 

Many Indian liberals have come to believe that Communism can be accom- 
modated and absorbed into the parliamentary system in India. Is there any 
support for this belief in these documents? Reports submitted to the Party 
Congress at Palghat in April 1956 seem to indicate a dual policy. 


Must such civil wars [as in Spain} necessarily take place today? No. If the 
working class heading the people is able to develop a powerful mass movement 
and secures a parliamentary majority . . . then it is quite possible that fundamental 
changes will be effected in a more or less peaceful way... . 

No ground exists therefore for the facile assumption that the period ahead is 


a period of relative stability, a period during which the democratic movement 
will be able to ‘gradually’ bend the Government to its will. . . . On the contrary, 
advance will have to be made against stiff resistance, . . . through intense conflicts. 


Neither of these statements (quoted p. 333 and p. 295) appears to offer a 
basis for complacency about Communist objectives in India today. 
HvuGH TINKER 


' THE Twice-Born: A Study of a Community of High-Caste Hindus. By G. 
Morris Carstairs. Preface by Margaret Mead. London, Hogarth Press, 
1957- 343 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 


~ Dr Carstairs sets out to see how certain psychological characteristics of a 
community are reflected in the personalities of its individual members. His 
subjects are high-caste (Brahmin, Rajput, Bania) inhabitants of a small town 
in western India, but his aim is to provide a step towards a definition of Indian 
character... His theme is one of psychological conflict. This springs from the 
contradiction between religious values of restraint and sensual desires (especially 
for Rajputs), and between non-attachment and desire for commercial success 
(for Banias); another factor is the change from early indulgence to severe 
discipline in the child’s upbringing. This thread runs through chapters on inter- 
personal relations, religious and caste values, and childhood training, and is 
apparent in the analysis of data from both conscious and unconscious. Many 
characteristics will be recognized by those who have lived in the Indian country- 
side, whether or not they follow the author’s psycho-analytical approach—the 
instability of friendships, for example, or the stereotypes of the three castes 
described. 

The second half of the book concerns studies of individuals from each of 
the three castes. In particular, the autobiography of a young Bania is notable 
for its frankness, its style, and its evocation of a world of which this very wel- 
come book gives an acute and sympathetic account. ADRIAN C, MAYER 


HuMAN AND SociAL IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IN PAKISTAN. A 
Report on a Survey conducted by the University of Dacca and published 
with the assistance of Unesco. By A. F. A. Husain. 2 vols. Foreword by 
Alva Myrdal. Dacca, London, Oxford University Press, 1956. Vol. 1. 
xix+404 pp. Tables. Index. 12s. 6d. Vol. 2. viii+344 pp. 7s. 6d. 

THIs report, based on a survey conducted by A. F. A. Husain, Professor of 


Commerce in Dacca University, attempts to study the effect in East Pakistan 
of a limited measure of industrialization on the life and attitude of the popula- 
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tion. The difficulties of undertaking the survey, without official backing or 
financial support, and with a team of volunteers most of whom lacked adequate 
experience of field work, are outlined by Professor Husain in an introductory 
chapter. Part of the survey was conducted during the period of intense political 
and labour unrest which marked the 1954 provincial elections, and research 
teams had to overcome not only the suspicions of individual workers, but 
managerial hostility, too, in some cases. Volume 1 contains the main conclusions 
of the survey; a chapter on methodology shows how these are based on a 
combination of statistical, case study, and observation methods. A general 
chapter provides the background to the province’s economic problems, but fails 
to mention the economic consequences of the post-1950 exodus of Hindus from 
East Pakistan. The second or supplementary volume includes summaries of 
sixty-eight case studies, and reports of other interviews. Some significant 
facts emerge from the report which should be made compulsory reading for 
Pakistan’s planners. Industrialization has not relieved land pressure, while it 
has caused needless hardship to small land-holders deprived of their land, with 
inadequate compensation, and without alternative employment opportunities. 
A similar report on West Pakistan is now awaited. S. KATRAK 


LCAPTIVE KASHMIR. By Aziz Beg. Foreword by Sardar Mohammad Ibrahim 
Khan. Lahore, Allied Business Corporation, 1957. 202 pp. Rs. 7. Ios. 
$1.60. 


Captive Kashmir is a short straightforward presentation of the Pakistan case in 
the Kashmir dispute. As is to be expected, impartiality is not attempted, and 
the work emerges only as a forceful restatement in support of Pakistan, cover- 
ing arguments which have for several years been well understood. A somewhat 
tedious Appendix of Press Quotations gathered from all corners of the world 
covers forty pages. 

The main interest lies in the inclusion of up-to-date material which has 
hitherto not been placed on permanent record.)In particular, two letters 
written by Sheikh Abdullah from prison, one to G. M. Sadiq, the other to the 
Security Council, faithfully reflect the complete reorientation of Abdullah’s 
loyalties since the 1940s. We are left wondering exactly where Abdullah’s 
recent release will lead Kashmir. There is also some timely criticism of 
recent innovations on the Indian side such as the ominously labelled ‘Peace 
Brigade’. 

It is Mr Nehru’s impressive contention that communal trouble might well 
turn his country into a blood-bath if a plebiscite was now allowed to settle the 
fate of Kashmir. The author makes some caustic remarks about that argument 
and adds an interesting commentary on the background to communalism, 
taking us back to developments after the Indian mutiny. 

Western eyes will note a few slips in the text, such as the size of Kashmir 
recorded as 84,471 miles. But this will not detract from the patent sincerity of 
a useful and up-to-date restatement of Pakistan’s case, BIRDWOOD 


An ANALYSIS OF THE Munir REport: A Critical Study of the Punjab Disturb- 
ances Inquiry Report. Trans. and ed. by Khurshid Ahmad. Karachi, 
Chaudhri Ghulam Mohammad for Jamaat-e-Islami Publications, 1956. 
241 pp. Rs. 5/— 

Tuis is a shrill appeal from the findings of a committee consisting of the present 

Chief Justice of Pakistan and another judge, who inquired into the disturbances 


in the Punjab in 1953. It is interesting only as a specimen of fundamentalist 
propaganda, the author’s standpoint being indicated by his comment, on p. 185, 
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that the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam is ‘a book written by Western Orientalists 
who have left no stone unturned in trying to spread misunderstandings about 
Islam’. The main findings of the committee remain unshaken; the Ahrars and 
certain fundamentalist organizations started a campaign against the Ahmadiyas; 
despite ample warning, the Punjab ministry’s measures to maintain the public 
tranquillity were inadequate, and the army had to be called in to maintain 
order. As a plethora of quotations in the editor’s introduction establishes, 
intolerance is not confined to Muslims. Possibly the committee did go outside 
its terms of reference in endeavouring to define the nature of the Islamic state, 
but that is a common feature of government reports and the writings of publicists 
in Pakistan. The Islamic state advocated in the introduction seems incom- 
patible with the kind of state constituted by the Pakistan Constitution, and is 
not likely to commend itself to the majority of intelligent Pakistanis. 
A. GLEDHILL 


JAMAAT-E-ISLAMI PAKISTAN: Literature, Leadership, Organisation, Ideal, 
Achievements, Programme. By M. I. Faruqi. Published by the author, 
Secretary, Information Bureau, Jamaat-e-Islami Pakistan, Ichhra, Lahore, 
West Pakistan. 1957. 92 pp. 


FANATICISM, INTOLERANCE AND IstAM. By Khurshid Ahmad. Karachi, 
Jamaat-e-Islami Publications, 1957. 62 pp. 


Mr Farvogti’s booklet is primarily concerned with the literature produced by 
the Jamaat-e-Islami, which it lists and summarizes in some detail. But it also 
describes the leadership, organization, and ideals of the movement and the 
achievements which it claims. Nor can the movement (or our author) be accused 
of any excessive modesty, for we are told that: ‘This literature is ushering in a 
new era, a new civilisation. In this country this literature is revolutionising the 
entire lives of the people ... Jamaat-e-Islami, as this movement is called in 
Pakistan, has taken even such strides that have changed the course of events 
in the socio-political life of the country.’ 

Fanaticism, Intolerance and Islam sets out to disprove the charge that 
religion in general, and Islam in particular, is intolerant. The author produces 
a number of quotations from Western authors to support his thesis that: 
‘History shows that intolerance has been more severe, more biting and more 
inhuman in the secular and atheistic regimes .. . If intolerance reigns in the 
absence of religion, its causes must be searched [sic] somewhere else.’ This 
part of his thesis is well sustained, except for a number of ridiculous over- 
statements. Finally, he provides a summary of the teachings of Islam designed 
to show that this faith, at least, represents the antithesis of fanaticism and 
intolerance. But here the author betrays a penchant for special pleading and 
selective quotation (to put it mildly) rather than any objective assessment of 
all the available evidence. J. N. D. ANDERSON 


CaMBopIA. Ed. by Thomas Fitzsimmons. New Haven, Conn., Human Re- 
lations Area Files, 1957. ix+345 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
(Country Survey Series.) $7.75. 


THE seventh of a series of country monographs prepared according to the 
carefully tabulated pattern of research laid down by Human Relations Area 
Files, this book is the collective result of a number of working papers. The 
authors are identified in a preface—each belongs to a member university of 
H.R.A.F.—but the portions of the whole for which they are individually re- 
sponsible are not disclosed. 

The methods used in compiling this work are typical of American academies; 
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the result, in this instance, is thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory. An 
exceptionally high standard of accuracy is maintained and the style is a good 
deal less prolix than the preface would lead one to expect. Every aspect of 
Cambodian life is surveyed in the most painstaking detail—historical, economic, 
social, cultural, geographical, and political. 

The student of South-East Asian affairs will find this book an invaluable 
compendium of the best research in a field which French writers and savants 
have virtually monopolized. If this admirable work has a defect, it is one that 
is inherent in its qualities. The benefit of impersonal group research lies in the 
compilation of facts, cross-checked for accuracy ; its drawback is that one has no 
right to expect interpretative comment that is not merely informed but is also 
intuitively right. Here is a book that abounds in reports of other people’s 
interpretations. This, however, detracts but little from its value, and one hopes 
the series will soon be supplemented by works on neighbouring countries. 

BRIAN CROZIER 


REPUBLIK MALUKU SELATAN: Die Republik der Siid-Molukken. Untersuch- 
ungen und Dokumente zum Selbstbestimmungsrecht der Ambonesen, zum 
Féderalismus und Kolonialismus in Indonesien. By Giinter Decker. 
G6ttingen, Verlag Otto Schwartz for the Forschungszentrums fiir Selbst- 
bestimmungsrecht und Nationalitatenpolitik, 1957. viii+-240 pp. Maps. 
DM 21.80. 


FEw people outside Indonesia, the Netherlands, and the small circle of experts 
on Indonesian affairs will ever have heard of the Republik of the South Moluccas. 
The people of the islands of Ambon and Ceram proclaimed their independence 
from Jakarta when, only a few months after the recognition of Indonesia’s 
independence, the central Government of that new State changed its con- 
stitution. The federal structure, although sanctioned by the Round Table 
agreements with the Netherlands, was abolished and a unitary form of govern- 
ment introduced. 

Dr Decker’s book offers a case-study in the application of the right of self- 
determination. The United Nations Charter recognizes this right in art. 1, 2 
and art. 55, without, however, defining the norms under which it may be applied. 
No hard and fast rules for its application could ever be defined. It would be 
more correct, therefore, to speak of the principle, instead of the right, of self- 
determination. 

Dr Decker argues that in the case of the South Moluccas the terms of re- 
ference for the application of the principle have been legally defined in un- 
equivocal form. The agreements of the Round Table Conference between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia in 1949 explicitly recognized the right of individual 
Indonesian peoples and of the regional member states of the federation to shape 
their own destinies. The central Government of Indonesia failed to keep faith 
with the agreement by which the federal form of government was sanctioned. 
Hence, the people of the Moluccas (and other Indonesian peoples, if they 
wished to do so) were freed from their allegiance to Jakarta and could lawfully 
set up their own state. 

Unfortunately, the principle of self-determination was mainly used by 
various Asian Governments as a weapon in the fight against colonialism, 
notably in the United Nations. They showed little respect for it if the sovereignty 
of one of their own group was put in question. The United Nations even refused 
to give a hearing to the representation of the people of the South Moluccas. 
They continue to ignore the permanent warfare going on in the area. 

We may be grateful to Dr Decker for recalling the fate of the South Moluccas 
and the inconsistencies of the political attitude of the international community 
to our attention in a sound scholarly study. GESINA VAN DER MOLEN 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


TURKESTAN ALIVE: New Travels in Chinese Central Asia. By Basil Davidson, 
London, Cape, 1957. 255 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 


Tuis is a description of a journey made by the author in the summer of 1956 to 
Chinese Turkestan, or the Sinkiang-Uygur Autonomous Region as it is now 
called. The journey was mostly by air and included the principal cities of the 
region. No exact chronology is given, but the author left London on 10 May 
1956, and seems to have returned by the end of July. He was accompanied 
throughout by Mr Tse Yun, a junior official of the Chinese Foreign Office. 

This book certainly gives a colourful picture of Sinkiang today, and it is 
embellished by the author’s excellent photographs. He does not appear to have 
read very widely about the country and has ignored one of the most compre- 
hensive accounts of it, Chinese Central Asia, by C. P. Skrine. Nevertheless, the 
book contains a great deal of information which appears to be reasonably 
accurate and it is certainly an interesting contribution to travel literature on a 
little known part of the world. The author is to be congratulated on his success 
in securing permission to visit the region. This cannot have been an easy matter, 
but the Chinese authorities can hardly have regretted their indulgence, for the 
picture painted of the progress made by the present regime is extremely 
favourable. There is no doubt that considerable material progress has been 
made, at the expense, perhaps, of that Arcadian simplicity which used to exist 
in the region and to which Communists so strongly object. The account of this 
progress would, however, be more convincing to readers with a knowledge of 
eastern conditions if the praise had been less fulsome and the style less florid and 
less reminiscent of the stereotyped Soviet travelogue. The disapproving head- 
shakings about the bad old times, the glib and priggish encomiums by the local 
people about current reforms and the readiness of the already converted 
traveller to accept them, so characteristic of Soviet travel books on eastern 
countries—all can be found in Turkestan Alive. Mr Davidson does not seem to 
have been conversant with any of the local languages and had to rely exclusively 
on Mr Tse and other interpreters. Of Mr Tse he speaks highly and states cate- 
gorically (p. 52) that he is certain that he never misled him about anything 
that was important. 

The author says that he has used his taste in the spelling of Turkic names. 
This is perhaps to be regretted since the spelling is throughout inconsistent and 
bears no relation to any known system. G. E, WHEELER 


GRUNE STEPPEN WEISSE JURTEN: Erlebnisse einer Schweizer Familie in 
der Mongolei. By Verena Winter. Aarau, Verlag H. R. Sauerlinder, 
1951. 267 pp. Illus. Sw. Frs. 11.40. 


Tuts rather boring and childish account of a Swiss family’s journey through 
Siberia to Outer Mongolia and their life there in the late twenties may be safely 
ignored by those chiefly interested in Mongol political and economic affairs. 
Though the author has nothing to contribute on either, her account of how 
foreigners lived in Outer Mongolia before the Soviet blackout is of nostalgic 
interest. C. G. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THE Far East. By Fred Greene. New York, Rinehart, 1957. xvi+589 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. $8. 


Tuts book is an attempt to provide in one volume an economic and political 
survey of the whole of the Far East from Karachi to Vladivostok. The different 
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countries are treated separately but there is an introductory section covering 
the economic and political setting of the whole area, and a final section on 
international relations within it. The treatment is political and historical rather 
than geographic or sociological ‘and, though a brief history of each area is 
included, the main emphasis is on contemporary or near contemporary events. 
It is difficult to see what type of reader the author has in mind. For the 
non-specialist the main conclusions are justly drawn and a fair picture of the 
area presented; but the style is dry and official and the constant generalizations 
make no appeal to the imagination. For the student there is little that is likely 
to be new and too many errors in both typography and fact.) It is not true, for 
instance, that ‘in Malaya Chinese worked the tin mines, whereas the Malays 
raised the rubber’ (p. 419). It is unfortunate, too, that a work of this scope, 
which in its general conclusions is very just to the part Britain has played, 
should preserve the hoary lie about notices in British clubs reading ‘No Indians 
or Dogs allowed’ (p. 336), and accept a completely inaccurate account of the 
Amritsar incident (p. 352). A. D. C. PETERSON 


Major Topics ON CHINA AND JAPAN: A Handbook for Teachers. Ed. by 
Harold C. Hinton and Marius B. Jansen. Foreword by John K. Fairbank. 
Note by William L. Holland. Mimeographed. New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations with the assistance of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, 1957. xli+326 pp. Map. Bibliog. $3.50. 


THE reviewer’s first reaction to this book was that it was likely to be a highly 
useful undertaking meeting a definite need: closer inspection, however, raised 
doubts in his mind regarding the methods of selection and omission adopted, 
and his first enthusiasm was therefore considerably modified. The nature of his 
doubts can be indicated by a few examples. 

The book contains nothing about Chinese relations with South-East Asia. 
Since the Chinese population in this region exceeds twelve million, and im- 
portant political movements reacting on China itself have developed there, 
this is a curious omission. On p. 80, Gustav Schlegel’s still standard work * 
(recently reprinted by the Government Printing Office, Singapore) is omitted, 
while comparatively unimportant books are included. On p. 99, Dr J. Need- 
ham’s definitive work, Science and Civilisation in China (of which two volumes 
have already appeared), is omitted. Chester C. Tan’s indispensible work, The 
Boxer Catastrophe (1955), which throws much new light on the Boxer Uprising, 
is omitted, though some out-of-date works are included (pp. 122, 145). Revolu- 
tion in China, by C. P. Fitzgerald, is stigmatized on p. 189 as ‘not always 
reliable’ and on p. 206 as ‘unreliable’. Who says so? In your reviewer’s opinion 
it is still the best and most reliable book on the subject. Works by Mr Foster 
Dulles, of which the importance and reliability are not beyond question, are not 
subjected to criticism. Other important books are omitted altogether. The 
reason, one can only assume, is that they are unacceptable to Formosa. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


THE DouBLe Patriots: A Study of Japanese Nationalism. By Richard Storry. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1957. 335 pp. Index. 25s. 


THE subject of Japanese nationalism between the two World Wars is a complex 
one, in which the observer is always in danger of losing sight of the wood for 
the trees. The factual material available in Japanese is all too voluminous; 
yet there are surprisingly few full-length interpretative books on the period 


1 Thian Ti Hwui or Heaven-Earth League. A Secret Society with the Chinese in China 
and India (Batavia, 1866). 
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written from an objective viewpoint. Mr Storry’s clear, well-written study helps 
to fill the gap so far as the English reader is concerned and will be of the greatest 
value both to the specialist and to the general reader who is interested in the 
forms that modern nationalism can assume in an industrialized non-Western 
country. 

The ‘double patriots’ of whom Mr Storry writes were those men, both 
civilian and military, who implied by their words and actions that they were 
endowed with a far greater sense of national pride than the average citizen, and 
who consistently justified their actions, even those of the most insubordinate 
and illegal nature, on the ground that they were motivated by a pure desire 
for the good of the nation. The extent of their success in the nineteen-thirties 
can be gauged by the fact that in so many cases this justification was actually 
accepted by the conservative rulers of the country. 





It would be an interesting, though entirely theoretical, question whether it | 


was the words and actions of the extreme nationalists of whom Mr Storry writes 
that combined to produce the political climate of the nineteen-thirties, or 
whether it was this climate itself, created mainly by Japan’s economic condi- 
tions, international relations, and patterns of social power, that made it possible 
for such men to act. Mr. Storry himself would in some cases appear to incline 
to the former view. Describing the pervasiveness of ultra-nationalist thought 
in the nineteen-thirties and the powerful influence that men like Inouye Nisshé 
and Kita Ikki exerted even though their own careers might be interrupted by 
prison or the firing-squad, he writes, ‘. .. what must be considered significant is 
the way in which violent nationalism, like some deep-sea cuttle fish, was able to 


emit a fluid that would stain and darken and, finally, blacken the surrounding | 


waters’ (p. 299). In this context, it may be relevant to note that, although post- 
1945 and especially post-1952 Japan has had its full supply of ultra-nationalists 
of every school and temperament, and even a fair sprinkling of militarists, 
these men have in the post-war context been able to exert only the most 
marginal influence. There are many reasons to believe that Japan’s ultra- 
nationalist civilians now, as before the war, can only hope to act effectively if 
they are able to attach themselves to some established power-element in the 
country, be it the army or a strong conservative party. 

It is precisely in its study of the relationships between the pre-war civilian 
ultra-nationalists and the military (for instance, at the time of the March 1931 
Incident) and, again, between the military and the civilian conservative leaders 
like Marquis Kido, that Mr Storry’s book provides such valuable material. 
Another important theme he examines is the relationship between the two main 
factions within the army, the Imperial Way Faction and the Control Faction. 
The eclipse of the former after 1936 is shown to have had a crucial effect on the 
future of Japan’s expansionist policy. The widespread misconception that the 
Control Faction was essentially a moderate conservative group is thoroughly 
demolished. In so far as there was any moderation, it was reflected mainly in 
opposition to proposals for radical domestic reform; in point of aggressiveness 
there was little to choose between the two factions, even though they might 
differ in their choice of targets. 


Mr Storry’s careful examination of the involved political struggles during | 


the nineteen-thirties is based to a large extent on the two sources which have 
become standard works for most foreign students of this period, the records of 
the International Military Tribunal and the Saionji-Harada Memoirs. These 
sources, valuable as they are both for fact and for interpretation, must be used 


with the greatest discrimination, and Mr Storry has carefully avoided accepting | 


statements by the various principals at their face value. The extraordinary 
degree of disunity between the various nationalist and conservative forces 
(including the Emperor himself) that prevailed in Japan during the years that 
led up to the Pacific war emerges clearly from Mr Storry’s account and will help 
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to dispel mistaken analogies between the German and Japanese forms ot 
nationalist totalitarianism. 

Concerning himself as he does with the struggle for power within Japan 
between extreme nationalist, militarist, and conservative groups, Mr Storry 
inevitably tends to leave out of his account the thoughts and aspirations of the 
anonymous mass of the Japanese people themselves. The focus is largely on 
the doings of the nation’s military and civilian leaders, and we do not hear very 
much about the 70 million-odd Japanese people who were being led or misled 
by them—those same people, it may be added, who figure so little in the 
Saionji-Harada Memoirs and similar records. In the case of the nationalist 
groups, attention is invariably concentrated on the leaders and very little is 
said about the psychology of the followers whom they attracted, or indeed 
about the changing reactions of the different elements of the public to their 
activities. Such reactions are, of course, difficult to assess, especially when a 
country like Japan is concerned. Nevertheless, occasional references to popular 
attitudes might have given the reader a rather better ‘feel’ of the period. 

The book is equipped with detailed appendices and a chart concerning pre- 
war nationalist organizations, which will be useful for students of the period. 
There is also an interesting appendix giving Japan’s plans for the ‘new order’ 
that was to follow victory; these included Government-Generals for Australia 
and New Zealand and even a Government-General for Alaska under whose 
authority the State of Washington would be administered. In reading these 
plans, which were drawn up by the Ministry of War and other responsible 
Government departments, we are reminded more forcefully than ever of the 
aura of unreality and wishful thinking that surrounded the men who came to 
guide Japan’s destinies before the war. I. I. Morris 


THE POLITICAL PROCESS AND FOREIGN Policy: The Making of the Japanese 
Peace Settlement. By Bernard C. Cohen. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn. 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xi+293 pp. Index. $6. 48s. 


Tuis is a scholarly study of the various ‘elements’—public opinion, interest 
and pressure groups, the press, radio and television, and the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the United States Government—which have a finger 
in the pie of American policy making. In a way, it could be called a ‘case 
history’ of policy making, built up around the preparation, negotiation, and 
ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty. The subject is, of course, a neat and 
tidy one, involving, as Dr Cohen concedes, a ‘singularly successful instance of 
foreign-policy making’ (p. 6). Is it, therefore, entirely representative? Would 
it not, in fact, have been more instructive to observe the process at work on a 
treaty which was not so successful or on a piece of foreign policy legislation 
which had a long and difficult passage through Congress? 

The most revealing chapters of Dr Cohen’s book are those in which he 
considers the impact of popular sentiment upon policy making. (These precede 
and follow a discussion in Parts 111 and Iv of the book of the more familiar role 
of the Executive and the Legislature.) Here he draws a sharp distinction 
(p. 29) between the ‘background or climate of opinion’ which reflects traditional 
attitudes, and the ‘active and articulate expressions on policy’ of the pressure 
groups and publicity media, especially the press; and, on the whole, he finds 
organized opinion of the latter category more influential than the ‘mood of the 
people made determinate at periodic intervals’ (p. 60) by public opinion surveys. 
‘To many policy-makers, this is the most important expression of public opinion, 
for it has both political substance and political location, a combination of 
attributes lacking in opinion polls but of vital significance to a sensitive holder 
of public office’ (p. 61). CIC. 

EE 
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A JAPANESE Famity. By John Sykes. London, Allan Wingate, 1957. 166 pp. 
Illus. 15s. 


SHORIKI: Miracle Man of Japan. A Biography by Edward Uhlan and Dana L, 
Thomas. Foreword by Bob Considine. New York, Exposition Press, 
1957. 202 pp. Illus. $3.50. 


AT first sight A Japanese Family does not appear to be a very rewarding book 
to read. A somewhat repellent book jacket—designed no doubt to attract 
those millions who still think of Japan in terms of impossibly tall and willowy 
geisha—may well deter those who know Japan from looking inside the cover. 
This would be a pity. They should burn the jacket and read the book, for it 
is well written. As the title suggests, the principal characters belong to, or 
are friends of, a family with whom Mr Sykes and his wife stayed in Kyoto. 
The author tells us about their lives with humour and understanding. Once 
we are into the book we want to finish it. Works of this fairly light kind often 
illuminate the realities of contemporary Japanese domestic life more clearly, 
and with greater sympathy, than really serious studies, based on profound 
knowledge, of a sociological nature. 

Messrs Uhlan and Thomas are determined that we shall like and admire 
Mr Shoriki, the first Atomic Energy Commissioner in Japan. Their hero ad- 
mittedly is a man of great ability. Beginning as a police official, he became 
in later years a newspaper publisher, injecting new vigour into Yomiuri Shim- 
bun; and he was a pioneer in introducing big league baseball to the Japanese 
before the war. After the war he introduced them to the joys of television. 
There is in the book little criticism to salt what is in fact a consistently eulogistic 
surface biography of a doubtless worthy and remarkable man. The style, 
however, avoids being effusive, and so the book is easy to read. So far as it 
goes, as a piece of well-informed journalism, it is quite good of its kind. One 
wonders why the authors describe Mr Shoriki as a ‘miracle man’. But he has 
always been sincerely anti-Communist. Perhaps this is why he rates a biography 
in English, designed to please American readers. RICHARD STORRY 


THE BLUE Ants: 600 Million Chinese under the Red Flag. By Robert Guillain. 
Trans. by Mervyn Savill. London, Secker and Warburg, 1957. ix-++-259 pp. 
Map. 25s. 


RETURN TO CHINA. By James Bertram. London, Melbourne, Toronto, 


Heinemann, 1957. x+251 pp. Illus. 25s. 


THE starting point of The Blue Ants is the journey of Le Monde’s Far Eastern 
correspondent to China in the autumn of 1955. The details of the trip are now 
somewhat remote; but M. Guillain’s visits to the north-east and the north- 
west, and his talks with intellectuals, a ‘patriotic’ Catholic, and the chairman 
of a street committee are merely pegs for well-informed discussion of various 
aspects of the regime. For his final assessment—remarkable material progress 
coupled with the imposition of a terrifying mental uniformity—he is able to 
rely also on his experience of pre-Communist China. M. Guillain’s tendency 
is to see everything in black and white, a fault that is exacerbated by his 
exclamatory style. Not knowing the language and finding only an occasional 
Chinese who would speak frankly, he mistook universal discretion for universal 
‘socialisation of the brains’. As the events of the past year have shown, Chinese 
conformity even among the young is only superficial. Furthermore, the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of contradictions within the ranks of the people 
' showed that the Chinese leaders still retain much of the flexibility of Yenan 
days, which M. Guillain considered abandoned in the desire to imitate the 
Soviet model, in the russification of China. But, despite its tendency to over- 
emphasis, this is a good book, with penetrating observations and judgements. 
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Mr Bertram, author of Return to China, is a New Zealand journalist who 
went to China as a member of a cultural delegation for a month’s visit in the 
late spring of 1956. Though it was primarily a set-piece tour and this book is 
simply a record of it, such comments as he makes are buttressed by an extensive 
knowledge of pre-Communist China, a working knowledge of the language, 
and a previous acquaintance with many of the Chinese leaders. (His Yenan 
interview with Mao Tse-tung is now enshrined in the latter’s selected 
works.) 

Mr Bertram’s style is elegant and his mind open. Unfortunately his 
justifiable reservations about the grimmer aspects of the regime seem to have 
been largely dissolved by his conversations with Chinese leaders; for when he 
questioned a Chinese capitalist about his ‘voluntary’ acceptance of socialism, 
he neglected to ask him if the ‘five-anti’ movement directed against his class 
had helped him to make his decision. Nor does Mr Bertram seem to realize 
that Communists and non-Communists may talk in the same terms without 
meaning the same thing. He refers, for instance, to the rubber-stamp National 
People’s Congress as the ‘effective’ legislative body. Finally, is there any 
justification for his assertion that China’s first external obligation is to the 
cause of Asian independence rather than to the alliance with the Soviet Union? 

RODERICK MACFARQUHAR 


No Docs In CutnA: A Report on China Today. By William Kinmond. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; New York, Thomas Nelson, 1957; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 211 pp. Illus. Map. $4.50. 36s. 


TuIs book is one of the journalistic sort, on which it is surprising to see a 
University Press imprint. An account of the travels and impressions of the 
author, a well-known Canadian journalist, in Communist China in spring 1957, 
it is very good of its kind: zestful, informative, judicious, and well written (if 
numerous split infinitives are allowable, as apparently they are at the University 
of Toronto). It gives a good general picture, with useful specific information. 
Mr Kinmond had heard there were ‘no flies in China’. His own observation 
was that there were no dogs. The official explanation was that the dogs had to 
be killed during the Korean War, to save China from ‘American bacteriological 
warfare’. He adduces ‘the real reason—dogs have to be fed’ (dust-cover and 
passim). E. Stuart KirBy 


THE CHINESE Economy. By Solomon Adler. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957. xi+276 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 25s. 


YET one more survey of the present-day Chinese economic situation has 
appeared. After three chapters giving the background to the contemporary 
Chinese economic scene, Mr Adler discusses the different sectors of the economy, 
with special reference to the first Five-Year Plan of 1952-7. Unfortunately 
the work is marred throughout by the uncritical nature of the author’s ad- 
miration for the Communist regime. This leads him to an excessive blackening 
of everything that went before and a neglect of the very real progress in building 
the structure of a modern economy which took place in the nineteen-thirties 
until it was interrupted by the Japanese invasion. A supporter of the Peking 
Government is not in a position to belabour the Kuomintang with ‘never having 
acquired the consent of the governed’ (p. 12) nor with having suppressed 
‘genuine trade unionism’ (p. 194). The statement that the Communist collec- 
tivization of agriculture ‘was carried through on a voluntary basis’ (p. ix) is 
quite inaccurate, as shown by the widespread slaughtering of livestock by the 
peasants, despite official assurances that these would remain their private 
property. It is difficult enough to form an objective estimate of the economic 
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achievements of the Chinese Communist Government and this task is made 
no easier when authors who have a high opinion of these achievements minimize 
the social cost that has been paid. AUDREY G. DONNITHORNE 


SouTH OF Tokyo. By John C. Caldwell. Chicago, Regnery, 1957. 160 pp. $3.50. 


Joun C, CALDWELL is a peripatetic American free-lance who was born in China 
and evidently shares with others born in China a personal sense of injury 
against the Chinese Communists for the things they have done in the land of 
his birth. He has written a book on the Chinese Communist menace in South- 
East Asia which, by overstatement, over-simplification, and crushing naiveté, 
comes dangerously close to defeating its own purpose. The author belongs to 
the school that equates neutralism with Communism and that uncritically 
accepts the State Department-Kuomintang fable of 15 to 25 million people done 
to death by the Chinese Communists (that the number ran into hundreds of 
thousands not even Peking contests). He begins his book with ‘factual’ informa- 
tion about the countries of South-East Asia, in which he dismisses the foreign 
alignments of Laos and Cambodia as ‘close ties to Red China’—a startling com- 
ment on two governments that have no diplomatic relations with Peking, or 
even with Hanoi. After such a beginning, the reader is scarcely surprised to 
read about ‘bright young Sampson Shen, who has never been to America but 
speaks perfect English’. 

It would be foolish, however, to allow either its ignorance or unintended 
humour to blind one to the merits of South of Tokyo. Mr Caldwell has assembled 
an impressive amount of evidence about Communist methods of subversion in 
South-East Asia. He gives chapter and verse and adds much that has not 
before been published. Not even gratuitous judgements can detract from the 
interest of the case histories he presents. BRIAN CROZIER 


A SEcOND Look AT AMERICA. By General Emilio Aguinaldo and Vicente 
Albano Pacis. New York, Robert Speller, 1957. 258 pp. Illus. Index. $5. 


THE well-known Filipino journalist Mr Vicente Albano Pacis has helped his 
famous eighty-nine-year-old fellow-countryman General Aguinaldo to produce 
this slight volume of reflections upon Philippine—American relations. Mr Albano 
Pacis has proved a competent editor. 

About half the book is devoted to the brief period at the turn of the century 
when General Aguinaldo was, leader, first, of the Philippine revolution against 
Spain (1896-8), and later of the Philippine insurrection against the United 
States (1899-1901), as well as President of the first Philippine Republic. Mr 
Albano Pacis has told this old, old story of 1896 and all that in a refreshing way, 
but without making any new contribution to a knowledge of it beyond describ- 
ing the circumstances in which Andres Bonifacio, the original leader of the 
Revolution, was killed, a subject about which little was known until General 
Aguinaldo in 1948 at last revealed the details in a Manila newspaper. In the 
rest of the book General Aguinaldo comments on the history of the years since 
his capture by Colonel Funston in 1gor, and he has some wise things to say; for 
example, about collaboration with the Japanese during the second World War, 
and especially about Philippine—-American trade relations. 

General Aguinaldo’s book is like General Aguinaldo himself—not profound, 
but simple and modest, yet shrewd; and in it he is charitable towards everyone, 
especially Dewey and Funston, but excepting Quezon and General Douglas 
MacArthur. There are few biographies and autobiographies of leading Filipinos; 
on this score alone, this book is to be welcomed, but the claims that are made 
for it in the Foreword are extravagant. Iror B. POWELL 
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UNITED STATES 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION: Life and Thought in the United States Today. By 
Max Lerner. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1957. xiii+-1036 pp. Index. 
$10. 

THIS massive book is nothing less than an attempt to assess the diverse mani- 
festations of American life, to relate them to each other, and to advance the 
claim that in total they amount to a distinctive civilization. It is an enterprise 
which Laski essayed, without success, in his American Democracy. Bryce was 
more successful, but nineteenth-century America was a simpler place. Lerner 
has to encompass a United States whose diversity is no longer contained within 
her own borders, but who as a world Power acts and interacts with every other 
corner of the globe. It might even be held that such a leviathan can no longer 
be drawn out with a fishhook, even one of 1,000 pages long, and that failure, in 
greater or less degree, is bound to attend such an enterprise. Mr Lerner, with 
proper American optimism, has not been deterred by such arguments, aware 
though he clearly is of them. Instead he has eschewed sentimentalism, over- 
intellectualism, and indeed all single-idea short cuts, and has relied instead on 
the insights afforded by economic, social, and (sometimes too readily) anthropo- 
logical theory, supplemented by an omnivorous curiosity, a sharp eye, and a 
deep affection for his country. This has enabled him to treat of town and country, 
science and industry, business, politics, class and race, the American family and 
the society around it, beliefs and opinions, the arts, and finally American power 
in its world setting. Any single section could make a book and indeed most of 
them deserve to, for, though varying in originality, they all reveal a real gift for 
unforced synthesis, an engaging honesty, and a great fidelity to the best values 
in the civilization they portray. A long bibliography raisonnée is a very useful 
feature of the book. H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1955. By Hollis W. Barber and the 
Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. New York, Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 
1957. xii+346 pp. Maps. Index. $6. 42s. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 1956. By Richard P. Stebbins and 
the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. New York, Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 
1957. xii+426 pp. Maps. Index. $6. 42s. 


THESE two latest volumes in the series of annual surveys sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations appeared almost simultaneously. 

1955—the year of the Austrian State Treaty, the Geneva ‘summit’ meeting, 
the Baghdad Pact, the Bandung Conference, the resignation of Sir Winston 
Churchill, and the eclipse of Mr Malenkov—provides Mr Barber and the Coun- 
cil’s research staff with much animated and controversial subject matter for the 
first volume. As in other recent surveys in the series, the cold war constitutes 
the dominant theme, with considerably more than half the volume devoted to 
the conflict between East and West in Europe, Asia, and the Arab world. On 
the whole, Chapter 2, on the ‘continuing struggle for Europe’, with its emphasis 
on such positive achievements as the ratification of Western European Union 
and the signing of the Austrian State Treaty, makes the most heartening reading. 
By contrast, the succeeding chapters, on the ‘cold war and neutralism in Asia’ 
and the growing ‘turmoil in the Middle East and North Africa’, give less cause 
for complacency. Indeed, the review of the vital struggle for position and 
influence in the Middle East reaches the rueful conclusion that ‘if, as was gener- 
ally assumed, it was a prime objective of American and Western diplomacy to 
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exclude Communist influence from the Middle East, patently that diplomacy 
in 1955 lost an important battle, although not necessarily the war’ (p. 167). 

At the end of the major political sections of the survey there is a useful brief 
chapter (Chapter 6) on the ‘economic side of American foreign policy’ which 
deals fairly and dispassionately with the shortcomings of the reciprocal trade 
agreements programme and indicates the embarrassment which can be caused 
to the United States internationally by the operation of such protective devices 
as the ‘Buy American’ Act. 

If it is hard to lay aside the 1955 volume without some sense of foreboding, 
it is an even more sobering experience to reread the history of 1956 in the survey 
prepared by Mr Stebbins and the Council’s research staff. As the authors point 
out, the year opened with signs of a deterioration in the Western position: ‘Of 
the key members of the Western coalition, all but the United States itself were 
beset with difficulties of one kind or another that threatened to impair their 
ability to discharge the obligations they had undertaken’ (p. 23). And it 
closed with a state of affairs in which, if one tried to weigh Hungary against 
Suez, all that could be said was: ‘The damage inflicted on both the Western and 
Soviet alliance systems ..., together with the steady substitution of nuclear 
for conventional defence potential in the military establishment of both sides, 
made it perhaps even more likely than before that if the two blocs did come into 
conflict in the future they would fight primarily with nuclear weapons’ (p. 389). 

Rightly, the 1956 volume gives even more emphasis than its predecessors 
to the ‘interlocking relationship’ between rising Middle Eastern and Asian 
nationalism and expanding Communism, with the Suez Canal crisis, under- 
lining this phenomenon, as its highlight. Unfortunately, the strictly annual 
pattern which the survey has to follow has prevented the sections on Suez— 
which are commendably factual and completely objective—from including 
adequate consideration of the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine’, formulated only five days 
after the ‘cut-off’ date of 31 December 1956. Nevertheless, the authors do take 
the liberty of hinting, on pp. 360 and 390, that this important departure in 
United States Middle Eastern policy was pending. | Fa OF 


THE New America. By Adlai E. Stevenson. Ed. by Seymour E. Harris and 
others. London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957. xxx+-285 pp. 37s 6d. 


CAMPAIGN oratory seldom makes good reading. Governor Stevenson, however, 
succeeded in his 1952 campaign in imparting something to his speeches that 
lasted beyond the campaign itself. In 1956 the general opinion, in both the 
U.S.A. and Britain, was that the magic had not been repeated; somewhere 
something had been lost. The New America will provide analysts with ample 
material to assess the accuracy of this judgement. We can follow Mr Stevenson’s 
oratorical progress from the enforced insincerity of the Chicago Acceptance 
Speech, with its tribute to a Mr Truman who so recently tried to wreck his 
chances, to the still pendant prophecy of the eve-of-the-poll broadcast—that 
Mr Nixon would probably be President within four years. These selections are 
prefaced by a very interesting analysis of the campaign by Mr Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr. and Mr Seymour Harris. 

It cannot be said that the speeches acquire in print any appeal that they 
lacked on the air. Arranged half-chronologically, half-topically, they do how- 
ever provide an excellent pointer to the problems and preoccupations of mid- 
century America. In the ‘programme papers’ (what the editors somewhat 
pompously hail as ‘an innovation in campaign technology’) a good deal of solid 
information is compressed—information, alas, that would be more accessible to 
most readers if the book were provided with an index. The main value of the 
volume is probably, indeed, to the historian. Stevenson may have lost in 1956, 
but the hopes, fears, and convictions he expressed were and are important to a 
great many people, both in America and beyond. H. G. NICHOLAS 
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La Parx pu Dotrar. By André Kostolany. Preface by Robert Schuman. 
Paris, Plon, 1957. iii+73 pp. (Tribune libre. 5.) Frs. 300. 


SOME PERSPECTIVES ON AMERICAN MILITARY ASSISTANCE. By Edgar S. Furniss, 
Jr. Mimeographed. Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 
1957. 39 pp. (Memorandum Number Thirteen.) 


Tue first of these pamphlets is an essay justifying American foreign policy: the 
second is an examination of one of its most interesting mechanisms. In La Paix 
du Dollar Mr Kostolany (who is not a Frenchman, but a naturalized American of 
Hungarian origin) sees American foreign policy as resting on a tacit agreement 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. to recognize each other’s spheres of 
influence, and to maintain the status quo, except in so far as it can be changed by 
non-military means. Within this framework he explains both the American 
attitude over Korea and that over Suez. His arguments are neat, ingenious, and 
perceptive, but basically unconvincing since they rest on a concept of American 
policy that attributes too much to rational calculation and leaves too little for 
the emotions, accidents, and pressures of politics. 

Some Perspectives on American Military Assistance is a corrective to this view. 
Mr Furniss has examined critically the intentions behind the grant of military 
aid by America, and its actual effects in Latin America, the Middle East, Asia, 
and Western Europe. His verdict is uniformly unfavourable: perhaps too un- 
favourable, for he neglects to include in his balance-sheet the repercussions of 
the Western programme on the Russian sphere of power in Eastern Europe, and 
he is unduly inclined to attribute the disasters of the West to this programme. 
Is it really true that military aid ‘helped the French to lose in Indo-China and 
Algeria, helped the British and French to lose in Suez, provided a continuous 
and unacceptable drag on European economies’? (p, 35). Surely the West’s 
disasters have been despite American aid rather than because of it, and that aid 
has relieved rather than increased the pressure on their economic resources. 
Nevertheless, the pamphlet usefully illustrates how blurred and uncertain the 
results of any foreign policy measure may be. CoRAL BELL 


TELEVISION’S IMPACT ON AMERICAN CULTURE. Ed. and Introduced by William 
Y. Elliott. East Lansing, Michigan State University Press; London, Angus 
& Robertson, 1957. xvi+382 pp. $4.95. 37s. 6d. 


OnE night, about a year ago, this reviewer was engaged in a rather heated con- 
versation with an intelligent Philadelphian who attacked the B.B.C. as ‘totali- 
tarian and fascist’ because its Charter required it to ‘inform and educate’ as well 
as ‘entertain’, irrespective of the expressed public demand for information and 
education. To him and millions of others, the apparent freedom of choice in 
programmes provided by commercial radio is equated with an aspect of political 
freedom. One of the many valuable contributions made by this book is its 
revelation of just how limited that freedom of choice actually is. A commercially- 
based national radio, the United States is discovering, cannot afford to offer its 
audiences a diet which may make them critical or even over-stimulated. They 
must be kept in a state of amiable compliance, for this alone maintains an 
acceptance of advertising values and sustains steady buying of advertisers’ 
goods. The programmes tailored to produce this amiable compliance evoke, of 
course, a kind of universal passivity. One chapter gives a rather horrifying 
picture of how this passivity shows itself and where it may lead. 

The most interesting part of the book, however, is that which deals with the 
struggle carried on by a group of educators to save cultural and educational 
values for television after they had been squeezed out by commercialism. After 
a prolonged battle with Congress and the vested interests (not to speak of the 
American public’s fears of monopoly which are reflected in the views of the 
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Philadelphian cited above) they secured a short-term right to a few radio stations 
from which to televise educational material. Whereupon they set up an Educa- 
tional Radio and Television Centre, which has drawn up a policy and supplies 
programmes to the stations: it also works on production and presentation tech- 
niques. The story of this fight is exciting and interesting. The description of the 
situation which provoked the educators to fight is, for us here, deeply valuable. 
‘As I am now, so you shall be, Prepare yourselves to follow me’ might well be the 
message of American radio to us. One can only hope that there will be found a 
group of people as fearless and devoted as the contributors to this book to stand 
for ‘values’ in this country. Certainly one would like to see this book in the hands 
of our own B.B.C. officials and of those in the educational world who under- 
stand that modern methods of communication have some relation to education 
and the survival of national culture. 

This book has also considerable value for the student of contemporary 
history and, a fortiori, for the student of the United States because it deals, by 
the nature of its subject, with the method of operation, and the effect on society, 
of a dynamic supplied by commercialism. For those who are not concerned with 
the mechanics of U.S. broadcasting—the relation of networks to stations and 
advertisers to networks, etc.—judicious skipping is recommended. Many laymen 
would, nevertheless, find these sections illuminating. B. Curtis BROWN 


THE PaciFIC DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Wesley Coulter, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957. xv-+388 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. $6.75. 


TuIs is a general survey of the Pacific territories of the United States (Hawaii, 
American Samoa, and Guam) and of the Pacific islands under U.S. trusteeship 
(the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the Marianas), which deals separately with 
each area and in some cases each island: its economic geography, system of 
land tenure, agricultural methods, and its people’s way of life. Dr Coulter is 
a geographer who spent thirteen years on the faculty of the University of 
Hawaii, and is now Professor of Geography at the University of Cincinnati. 
The book may interest the general reader, especially in America, who may 
know very little about the islands so bitterly fought over in the second World 
War. But it attempts to cover such a wide field that it is inevitably too super- 
ficial for the specialist. ELIZABETH COSSTICK 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SPANISH CIVIL War. By F. Jay Taylor. Intro- 
duction by Claude G. Bowers. New York, Bookman Associates, 1956. 
288 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. $5. 


BESIDES giving an account of official United States policy during the Spanish 
Civil War, Professor Taylor, who has had access to papers in the State Depart- 
ment and the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park as well as to published sources, 
has gathered together much information on the reactions of public opinion and 
the activities of its makers and manipulators, a subject which, even after so 
many years, is of more than historical interest. Much is said about Catholic pres- 
sure groups, much less about the Communists; and the author is far too inclined 
to over-simplify the confused issues of the Spanish tragedy, and to underestimate 
the difficulties with which peoples and governments were faced at that time. 
L. K. DuFF 


Nixon. By Ralph de Toledano. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1957. 188 pp. 
15s. 

Tus book, first published in the United States in the spring of 1956, gives only 

passing mention to events since the end of 1954. It is therefore somewhat in- 
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complete as a study of Mr Nixon as Vice-President of the United States, al- 
though the author claims to have had access to Mr Nixon’s files in writing it. 
On Mr Nixon’s career as a Congressman it suggests that ‘the Hiss Case 
indelibly marked Nixon—as it marked all who were touched by it’ (p. 77), and 
accordingly it goes over much of the ground which Mr de Toledano and Mr 
Victor Lasky covered in their book, Seeds of Treason. The Strange Case of Alger 
Hiss (London, Secker and Warburg, 1950). In general the book reveals little of 
Mr Nixon outside the orbit of party strife, although this is perhaps pardonable 
in a work which purports to be less a biography than ‘an account of political 
struggle and political achievement’. C. J. c. 


WRISTON SPEAKING: Selected Addresses by Henry M. Wriston. Providence, 
R.I., Brown University Press, 1957. vii+263 pp. $3.50. 


Dr WRIsTON, who was President of Brown University for eighteen years until 
he retired in 1955, is President of the Council on Foreign Relations. The 
speeches selected for this volume deal for the most part with aspects of education 
in America. In the last section, entitled ‘Postwar’, Dr Wriston discusses inter- 
national and domestic politics, the status of teachers in the community, and 
Congressional investigations. E.G, C. 


THE LAND Is BricuT: A Portrait of America. By Alistair Horne. London, 
Max Parrish, 1958. 288 pp. 18s. 6d. 


MR HorveE takes to task writers on the American scene who spend only a brief 
time whirling around the country. His own experience, on which this book is 
based, is three adolescent years at an American private school and four months 
spent whirling (and, apparently, sometimes reeling) around the country. He 
has harsh words for Mr Geoffrey Gorer, Mr J. B. Priestley, and the British 
Foreign Service. Most valid, though a small part of the book, is the comparison 
between life in an English public and an American private school from a boy’s 
viewpoint. 

The serious student of the U.S.A., on discovering that Mr Horne’s boyhood 
friend and present-day hero is William F. Buckley, Jr, author of God and Man at 
Yale and editor of the National Review, will probably read this review no further, 
and will make do with Gorer and Brogan. FREDERICK COssTICK 


LATIN AMERICA 


DANCE OF THE MILLIons: Military Rule and the Social Revolution in Colombia 
1930-1956. By Vernon Lee Fluharty. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1957. 
336 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $6. 


TuE first half of this book consists of a detailed and well-balanced analysis of 
political and social trends in Colombia from 1930 until the downfall of the 
dictator, Laureano Gémez, in 1953. The author reaches the convincing con- 
clusion that democracy has never existed in the Republic, and that governments 
that purported to represent the interests of the mass of the people were no more 
than members of the ‘oligarchy’ who succeeded from time to time in ousting 
those in power under cover of popular slogans and promises. He instances the 
readiness of both Liberals and Conservatives to combine whenever popular 
pressure became a menace to the interests of the privileged minority. 

The second half is concerned with the military regime of General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, who is considered as representing the real social revolution, and 
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whose dictatorial methods are explained as the inevitable outcome of the bloody 
and total breakdown of traditional government by the professional politicians, 
More important still, Rojas ‘has made it impossible for the oligarchy ever again 
to ignore the needs and demands of the people for so long’ (p. 316). He fell in 
May 1957, four months after the author’s death, and although it is too early to 
assess the validity of this statement, it would appear that his period of dictator- 
ship did, despite its errors and abuses, represent a step forward in the country’s 
progress towards truly representative government. This book should be of 
interest to the serious student of Latin America and a corrective to those who 
are unduly enthusiastic about democracy in other countries of the sub-continent. 
W. O. GALBRAITH 


VENEZUELA: Business and Finances. By Rodolfo Luzardo. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., New York, Prentice-Hall, 1957. xii+167 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 
$4.95. 

THE significant changes in the nature and destiny of a country that result from 

the discovery of oil are made strikingly apparent in this book on Venezuela. 

For within the last thirty years a revolution has been effected in what was 

formerly a third-rate, colonial-type South American country. Now, thanks to 

oil, the general picture of Venezuela is of a great and growing country that 
offers exceptional opportunities for trade and investment. The information 
and statistics which the author (formerly Chief of the Bureau of “=conomic 

Research in Venezuela) supplies on both these subjects form a most helpful 

background for business men or potential investors who may be seeking oppor- 

tunities in this unexploited country. 

The book contains well documented, pertinent data on the structure of 
Venezuela’s economy, agriculture, trade, finance, industry, and insurance. Of 
interest is an examination of business cycles in Venezuela during the period 
1913-46; no such previous formal study had ever been made. In addition 
interesting facts are also provided about the lesser known industries and some 
illuminating information is supplied about the banana industry, including the 
rather unique position of a well known U.S. company. The country’s monetary 
policy is described in considerable detail and the major banking and currency 
laws are also briefly summarized. For the would-be traveller to Venezuela, 
several pages are devoted to practical information on living conditions and 
facilities, etc. Most of the detailed data and statistics in the book are up to date 
and a special analysis covers the years 1946-51, during which period the 
Venezuelan economy made remarkable progress due to a trebling of oil output. 

The scope of the book includes a commentary on political trends and 
generally covers most aspects of the rapidly expanding economy of Venezuela 
in a detailed and clear manner. Nevertheless, one feels that there is a certain 
lack of balance in the book’s make-up. This is probably because the author has 
tended to cover too many subjects in somewhat limited space. 

R. B. LEwry 


THE NEw EL Dorapo: Venezuela. By Edward Ward. London, Hale, 1957. 
189 pp. Illus. Index. 18s. 


Aw authoritative survey of modern Venezuela is needed. Mr Ward, a radio 
reporter, has failed to provide it. But readers who are not put off by the chatty 
and congratulatory manner in which this book is written will find a quantity of 
interesting information in the chapters on the oil and iron-ore industries. Some 
Venezuelans will be offended by the suggestion that ‘cultural life’ is almost com- 
pletely lacking in Caracas (p. 43). It is surprising that the publishers of a travel 
book about a little known country should not have included a map. 
GEORGE PENDLE 
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UruGcuay. 2nd ed. By George Pendle. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 
vi+107 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. I5s. 


Mr PENDLE’s slim but compendious volume of 1952 reappears with some en- 
largement of the historical section, an account of subsequent constitutional and 
economic developments, and more recent statistics: ‘virtually’, it is claimed 
(p. v), ‘a new book’, longer by seven pages (of which two go to the bibliography) 
and considerably rearranged. Further quotations from early travellers’ accounts 
of the region make up much of the additional material. On the nine-member 
coalition Council of Government, the most interesting constitutional experiment 
in contemporary Latin America, the author is disappointingly reticent. ‘A 
slowing down in governmental processes’ (p. 35) is meagre judgement on the 
system’s five-year run. Another judgement may be implicit in the dropping of 
the earlier. sub-title, ‘South America’s First Welfare State’. The concluding 
statement, that ‘Uruguay is still fundamentally a gaucho’s welfare state’ (p. 94), 
reads oddly against the persisting subordination (see p. 48) of rural interests to 
those of the country’s one city, Montevideo. WILLIAM C, ATKINSON 


No FRONTIER TO LEARNING: The Mexican Student in the United States. By 
Ralph L. Beals and others. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xi+148 pp. Index. $3.25. 26s. 


THE exchange of students between countries has increased considerably since 
the second World War. The United States in particular has received a big 
influx of foreign students at university level. The motives behind these spon- 
sored exchanges have ranged from the promotion of international understanding 
to the imparting of skill and information essential to programmes of technical 
assistance and national development. The present monograph is part of an 
American research project into the effectiveness with which student exchanges 
are serving these purposes. The authors analyse the effect which foreign study 
has upon Mexican young people. They consider the nature of Mexican culture, 
the origins and characteristics of Mexican students before their arrival in the 
United States, the experiences of Mexican students in the United States, and the 
changes that take place in their opinions and attitudes. The authors are 
cautious about the value of cultural exchanges for international understanding. 
Many of the students go home with opinions that are still critical of or even 
hostile to the United States. Nevertheless, the evidence suggests ‘that most 
good will accrues from programs which are strictly educational in objective, 
which provide the Mexican student with training and information he needs and 
is able to apply successfully on his return. In these cases understanding and 
good will may be by-products of the experience’ (p. 116). It is to be hoped that 
one thing the Mexican student does not acquire in the United States is the 
intolerable jargon of sociology in which this otherwise competent work is 
written. JouNn Lyncu 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL WuHO’s WHO. Twenty-first ed. 1957. London, Europa 
Publications, 1957. Xvi+-I,032 pp. 120s. 


In the foreword to the first edition which appeared in 1935 the publishers state 
that their aim is ‘to include everyone whose name is known outside his own 
country’. This task has become increasingly difficult to fulfil, but neverthe- 
less a very high standard has been maintained. The publishers are to be 
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congratulated on the accuracy of the entries and on the inclusion of information 
up to a month before publication date. 


UnITED NATIONS TEXTBOOK: Texts of Important U.N. Documents with 
Annotations, Including Constitution of International Labour Organization 
and Texts of Modern Regional Pacts (e.g. Treaty of the European Coal and 
Steel Community). 3rd rev. and enlarged edition. Compiled by the 
‘Professor Telders’ Study Group for International Law at Leiden Univer- 
sity. Assisted by Dr F. M. Baron Van Asbeck and Dr J. H. W. Verzijl. 
Introduction by Prof. Manley O. Hudson. Leiden University Press, 1958. 
Sole agent for all countries (with exception of the Netherlands) Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague. xx-+-442 pp. Index. Fl. 17. 


AGREEMENTS constituting S.E.A.T.O., the Baghdad and Warsaw Pacts, and the 
Charter of the Assembly of the Western European Union are among the addi- 


tions to this compact collection of documents, designed to provide students or | 


study groups with the basic source materials on international organization. 
Texts are usually given in full but, where abbreviated, reference is made to the 
previous edition or to other English language sources. Annotations indicate 
the present status of agreements. M. ROOKER 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1956. Foreword by Dag Hammarskjéld. 
New York, United Nations, 1957; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xii+586 pp. 
Illus. Charts. Index. $12.50. 50s. Sw. frs. 50. 


Tuis tenth annual survey, covering events in 1956 and General Assembly pro- 
ceedings to the end of the eleventh session in March 1957, includes a fully 
documented record of United Nations action following the crisis in Hungary 
and the Middle East. M. R. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PARLIAMENT. By Norman Wilding and Philip Laundy. 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Malvern. London, Cassell, 1958. 
xX+705 pp. 63s. 

THIs is one of those fascinating encyclopaedias which users will find very hard 

to put down. The compilers are parliamentary librarians and they gathered 

much of their information in response to inquiries put to them. They cover all 
aspects of parliament both in Great Britain and the Commonwealth from the 
earliest times to the present day and include lists of the Prime Ministers of the 

Commonwealth and of all the British Secretaries of State and Ministers of the 

Crown since the creation of each office. D. H. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1956. 8th issue. Prepared by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
646 pp. Paperbound $6. 40s. Sw. frs.24. Clothbound $7.50. 45s. Sw. frs. 30. 


ONCE again the Yearbook offers a comprehensive account in figures of develop- 
ments in world population and manpower, agriculture, forestry and fishing, 
mining and industry, gas and electricity supplies, transport and communications, 
internal and external trade, wages and prices, national income, finance, social 
conditions, education, and culture. Most of the tables cover the period 1936 (or 
1929) to 1955. New ones introduced in this edition relate to cobalt production, 
tourist travel, and private consumption. Figures supplied for inclusion by the 
Russian Central Statistical Office have increased in number, and official statis- 
tical data from Bulgaria, Hungary, and Poland appear for the first time for 
some years. M. G. 
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YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1956. 2 vols. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. Vol. 1. 629 pp. $7. 5os. 
Sw.frs 30. Vol. 2. 155 pp. $1.50. 11s. Sw.frs. 6.50. 


For the first time the summary tables of world trade (excluding the Communist 
bloc) are issued in a self-contained second volume, an innovation which will be 
welcomed by all those interested in international comparisons and the broader 
economic aspects of trade developments rather than in detailed national 
statistics. The main body of this second volume is formed by a table analysing 
simultaneously trade by countries of provenance, by countries of destination, 
and by seven commodity classes. Additional briefer summary tables are, for 
convenience, reproduced in both volumes. The usual country-by-country 
coverage is confined to Volume 1, has been extended to 115 countries, and in- 
cludes in respect of centrally planned economies such official data as were made 
available for Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, and Poland. 
M.G 


Wortp WHEAT Statistics. May 1957. 3rd issue. London, International 
Wheat Council, 1957. 83 pp. 20s. $3. 


TuIs is the third of the annual statistical surveys published by the International 
Wheat Council. By and large, the period covered starts with the crop year 
1949-50 and is brought up to April 1957. As in previous issues, the thirty-three 
tables included relate mainly to wheat production, trade, and prices; supply 
and distribution in exporting countries ; and ocean freight rates. The main new 
feature is the use of metric tons as a measure of volume and quantities, in line 
with the practice in United Nations publications. Conversion tables are pro- 
vided in an appendix. M. G. 


STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH BERLIN 1957. Berlin, Kulturbuch-Verlag for the 
Statistisches Landesamt Berlin, 1957. 324 pp. DM 11.20. 


Most of the figures in the fifth issue of this statistical yearbook are for the year 
1956 with comparative totals for 1955. The lay-out differs little from that well- 
established in previous years and once again only West Berlin is covered. 


LEGAL SOURCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BULGARIA. By Ivan Sipkov. General 
Editor, Vladimir Gsovski. New York, Praeger for the Free Europe Commit- 
tee, 1956. 199 pp. Index. $5.00. 

THE first two chapters give a brief general outline of the political and legal 

development of Bulgaria up to the present day and an analysis of the function 

and force of different legislative and executive acts. Then follow lists of sources 
for these laws and for legal writings in English, French, German, and Russian 
as well as in Bulgarian. The last chapter lists the principal laws and decrees in 

force issued from 9 September 1944 to 1 January 1956. D. H. 


LE MoNDAIN EGYPTIEN ET DU PROCHE-ORIENT 1956. L’Annuaire de 1’Elite. 
2anded. (Also in English.) Ed. by J. E. Blattner. Cairo, 50 Rue Kasr-El- 
Nil, 1956. 688 pp. £F.2.500. 
Tus volume combines the functions of a Whitaker’s Almanack and a Who’s Who 
for Egypt and, in much less detail, fifteen other States ranging as far afield as 
Indonesia. The user of the Who’s Who needs to be warned that he may have 
to seek the name required in four different places: under the family name, 
under the given name, under al-prefixed to the family name, or under él- 
prefixed similarly. GEORGE KIRK 
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DIRECTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 1957-58. Including Trade Index 
and Biographical Section. Foreword by H. E. Sayed Awad Satti. London, 
The Diplomatic Press, 1958. 168 pp. 25s. 


Many of the articles in this new directory are suitable only for the general 
reader, but the biographical section and the lists of members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate, together with the constituencies represented, 
give useful information in a convenient form. D. H. 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: A Selected, Annotated List of Writings 
1951-1956. Compiled by Helen F. Conover. Mimeographed. Washington, 
D.C., Library of Congress, 1957. vii+-269 pp. Index. $2. 


Tuts bibliography supplements Introduction to Africa (University Press of 
Washington, 1952) which was also compiled by Helen Conover for the Library 
of Congress. It contains some six hundred classified and annotated entries for 
books, periodicals, and government documents. In the notes, attention is 
drawn to many more works which may not be so easily accessible or which are 
more technical. 


MANUAL OF INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS (Revised): A Systematic Classifica- 
tion of the Treaties, Conventions, Resolutions, Declarations, and Recom- 
mendations Adopted at Inter-American Conferences and Meetings of 
Consultation. Prefatory Note by Charles G. Fenwick. Mimeographed. 
Washington, D.C., Pan-American Union, 1956. xiv-+344 pp. $1. 


ORIGINALLY published in 1953, the revised edition of this manual includes the 
decisions of the roth Inter-American Conference held at Caracas in 1954. It is 
a very useful guide to a complicated subject. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
New Books 


ANGELOPOULOS, Angelos: Will the Atom Unite the World? Economic, Social and 
Political Aspects of the Atomic Age. Trans. by C. R. Corner. London, Bodley 
Head, 1957. vi+262 pp. Illus. 16s. 

BALANDIER, Georges and MIDDLETON, J. F. M., eds.: International Bibliography of 
Social and Culiuval Anthropology. Vol. 1. Prepared by the International Com- 
mittee for Social Sciences Documentation in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Works 
published in 1955. (Also in French.) Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
259 pp. (Documentation in the Social Sciences. International Social Science 
Bibliographies.) $5.50. 27s. 6d. Frs. 1,650. 

Beatty, Ilene: Avab and Jew in the Land of Canaan. Chicago, Regnery, 1957. 
108 pp. $2.50. 

p’ArsBas, Andrieu: Death of a Navy: Japanese Naval Action in World War II. 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps by Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald, USN, Ret. 
New York, Devin-Adair, 1957. xxii+362 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
$5.50. 

DEANE, Phyllis, ed.: Bibliography on Income and Wealth. Vol. vi. 1953-1954. 
London, Bowes & Bowes for the International Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth, 1958. 139 pp. 37s. 6d. 

DUBEL, Siegfried: Die Situation der Jugend im kommunistischen Herrschaftssystem 
der sowjetischen Besatzungszone Deutschlands. Bonn, Bundesministerium fir 
gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1957. 110 pp. (Bonner Berichte aus Mittel- und 

Ostdeutschland.) 
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ScHAPIRO, Waldemar: Collins Russian Gem Dictionary: Soviet Orthography. Russian- 
English: English-Russian. Ed. by J. B. Foreman. London, Glasgow, Collins, 
1958. 768 pp. 5s. 


Pamphlets 


BELOFF, Max: The Tasks of Government: An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford on 20 February 1958. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1958. 
24 pp. 2s. 6d. 

CopLaAND, Sir Douglas: Australia and the Changing World in Asia. Eighth Roy 
Milne Memorial Lecture, Hobart, October 21st, 1957. Melbourne, The Australian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 19 pp. Is. 6d. 

GUILLEBAUD, C. W.: The Wages Councils System in Great Britain. London, James 
Nisbet, 1958. 31 pp. (Economic Monograph.) 2s. 6d. 

Knorr, Klaus: Is the American Defence Effort Enough? Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, 1957. 36 pp. (Memorandum No. 14.) 

Locxwoop, P. A., ed.: Canada and the West Indies: Speeches by Sir Grantley Adams, 
Professor Alexander Brady and others. Delivered at Mount Allison Summer 
Institute, August 8-10, 1957. Preface by D. G. G. Kerr. Sackville, N. B., 
Mount Allison University, 1958. 90 pp. Map. 

Parliamentary Institutions in the Commonwealth. Piped by the Reference Division, 
Central Office of Information. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 22 pp. (Central Office 
of Information Reference Pamphlet, No. 29.) Is. 6d. 

Preston, Richard A.: Can We Disarm? Toronto, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1958. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines. Vol. xvi1. No. 6.) 20 cents. 

WEIZSACKER, Carl-Friedrich von: Ethical and Political Problems of the Atomic Age: 
The Burge Memorial Lecture. Delivered in the Bishop Partridge Hall, Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, April 15th, 1958. London, S.C.M. Press, 
1958. 22 pp. 2s. 

Wooprow Witson FounpatTion: Report for the Years 1955-1957 including the 
Centennial Year. 1856-1956 Woodrow Wilson. Foreword by August Heckscher. 
New York, The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 1957. 64 pp. Illus. 

YounceER, The Rt. Hon. Kenneth: The Changing Aims of British Foreign Policy: 
Sixteenth Montague Burton Lecture on International Relations. University of 
Leeds, 1958. 16 pp. 6d. 


New Editions and Translations 


Appaporal, A.: The Substance of Politics. 8th ed. London, Oxford University Press, 
1957. xv-+560 pp. Index. 16s. [2nd ed. reviewed in International Affairs, 
July 1947, p. 380. 8th ed. includes new material on the Pakistani Constitution ; 
chapters on India and U.S. and index revised.] 

Britain: An Official Handbook. Prepared by the Central Office of Information. 1958 ed. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Obtainable in the U.S.A. from the British Informa- 
tion Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. ix+530 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Diagrams. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 21s. [1955 ed. reviewed in Inter- 
national Affairs, October 1955, p. 509. 1958 ed. covers events up to September 
1957-] 

GocuEL, Francois, and Zr1EBuRA, Gilbert: Das franzdsische Regierungssystem. 
Leitfaden by Francois Goguel. 107 pp. Quellenbuch by Gilbert Ziebura. 185 pp. 
Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag for the Deutsche Hochschule fir 
Politik, Berlin, 1957. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. (Die Wissenschaft von der 
Politik. Band 3. Under the direction of Ossip K. Flechtheim.) DM. 11.50. 
[French edition of the Leitfaden reviewed in International Affairs, October 1955, 

. 510.] 

Pavi-Boncour, Joseph: Recollections of the French Republic. Vol. 1. Trans. from 
the French by George Marion, Jr. New York, Robert Speller, 1957. 269 pp. 
Illus. Index. (Makers of History Series. Vol. x11.) $6. [This is Vol. 1 of 
translation of Paul-Boncour’s Entre deux Guerres: Souvenirs de la Ile Ré- 
publique, which covers the years 1877-1918. Vol 3, in French, was reviewed in 
International Affairs, July 1957, p. 412.] 











The Annual Register 


World 
Events 


1957 
Edited by 
SIR IVISON MACADAM 
assisted by 
MARGARET CLEEVE 


199th Year of Continuous Publication: 
First Edited by Edmund Burke in 1758 


The Annual Register has earned for itself 
over its long history, extending to nearly 
200 years of uninterrupted publication, 
a reputation for reliability and impar- 
tiality which makes it invaluable to 
everyone who wishes to keep abreast of 
developments in every part of the world. 

Opening with a comprehensive narra- 
tive of the events of the year in the 
United Kingdom, political, economic 
and social, it then deals in some detail 
with the major events of international 
importance, e.g., the proceedings in the 
United Nations and at the principal 
international conferences—NATO, the 
Baghdad Pact, and SEATO, the Saar 
settlement, progress towards a common 
market and free trade area in Europe; a 
readable FACTUAL record of international 
crises and relationships; the situation 
in Cyprus; developments in the Sudan, 
Morocco, and Tunisia—and concludes 
this part of the volume with historical 
outlines of the main events in practically 
every country in the world. 

Events in the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, including the colonies, are given 
special attention. 

As an outline in summary form of all 
these events there follows a Chronicle of 
those of the greatest importance, which, 
together with the extensive Index, must 
simplify the use of the Register as a work 
of reference. 


Medium 8vo. 544 pp. 105s. net 








LONGMANS 








GEORGE 
KENNAN 


The Decision 
to Intervene 


The second volume in his authoritative 
and closely detailed study of Soviet- 
American relations, covering the period 
from the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of March 
1918 to the despatch of American forces 
to North Russia and Siberia later in the 
same year. Illustrated. 50J- 


[Ready in July. Already published: Russia 
LEAVES THE WAR 50/-] 


FABER 








Parkinson 


C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, 
M.A., PH.D. 
author of PARKINSON’S LAW 


The 
EVOLUTION of 
POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


Just published, 18s. net 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
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Britain and the 
United Nations 


Geoffrey Goodwin 


The main aim of this study is to assess the 
impact of the United Nations on the 
content and conduct of British foreign 
policy. Although completed before the 
Hungarian and Suez crises in 1956, it goes 
far to explain British attitudes towards the 
United Nations in its handling of them. 
(Chatham House) 38s. net 


Hokkaido 


ITS PRESENT STATE OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


F. C. Jones 


The beginning of the Japanese settlement 
of Hokkaido is described and the island’s 
importance in relation to Japan’s economy 
as a whole is discussed. The author 
concludes that mass emigration, not being 
a practical proposition, would not solve 
Japan’s problem of supporting her 
population, but that Hokkaido is important 
to the growth of her industrial production 
and foreign trade. (Chatham House) 21s. net 


Japan’s 
Economic 
Recovery 
G. C. Allen 


The author describes and explains the 
course of Japan’s recovery in industrial 
production, foreign trade, agriculture and 
finance, and compares and contrasts the 
present with the pre-war economy in its 
structure and organization. (Chatham 
House) 25s. net 


Russia, the 


Atom, and the 
West 


George F. Kennan 


THE B.B.C. REITH LECTURES FOR 1957 
* . . . it is questionable how far the current 
barrage of books and pamphlets, the 
campaigns and referendums and the public 
debate as a whole are helping to clarify 

the vital issues. The exception is Mr 
Kennan, whose cool and level-headed 
arguments .. . are just as impressive in 
book form as they were when broadcast.’ 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH (SPECTATOR) 
10s. 6d. net 


American 
Contributions 
to the Strategy 
of World War II 


Samuel Eliot Morison 


In these two lectures the British and 
American concepts of strategy in both the 
European and the Pacific theatres of war 
are discussed. 12s. 6d. net 


Power and 
Diplomacy 


THE WORLD TODAY 


Dean Acheson 


The author analyses the problems of 
national power and international relations, 
and discusses these problems in the context 
of three major developments of this 
century—the decline of the great empires 
and rise of the United States and Russia, 
the discovery of nuclear weapons, and the 
Afro-Asian revolution against alien control. 
(Harvard University Press) 17s. 6d. net 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Rt. Hon. P e J. Noel-Baker 9 M.P ® 


THE ARMS RACE 
A Programme for World Disarmament 


Disarmament is the central problem of our time. The issues involved have been 
confused by an over-emotional approach, so that the real problems which challenge 
the Foreign Offices of the world today have become obscured. 


That is why Philip Noel-Baker has written this book. In its pages will be found a 
balanced appraisal of the situation with a reasoned-assessment of the prospects of 
securing agreement. The possible consequences of failure are rendered the more 
appalling by the author’s rational approach to his subject. And the book makes it 
clear that the threat of annihilation does not cease with the banning of nuclear 
weapons. 


The author believes, and argues convincingly, that the world must have disarma- 
ment. He recounts the abortive disarmament discussions carried on by the Great 
Powers. The problems posed are highly complex, but the author shows that they 


need not be insurmountable—and he supports his arguments with chapter and 
verse. 


Ready June 9th 25s. net 





THE SOVIET CULTURAL SCENE 1956-1957 
Editors: Walter Z. Laqueur and George Lichtheim 
Ready in May 27s. 6d. net 


PANMUNJOM. The Story of the Korean Armistice Negotiations. 
William H. Vatcher, Jr. 
Ready in May 37s. 6d. net 


THE SMALLER DRAGON. A Political History of Vietnam 
Joseph Buttinger 
Ready in May £2 Ss. net 


ATLANTIC BOOKS STEVENS & SONS 
2 & 3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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